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ENGLAND’S HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Every year, just before the English Parlia- 
ment assembles, a procession of solemn offi- 
cial personages, attired in that imposing 
style of apparel which the British official, 
beyond those of any other. nation, affects, 
marches slowly down to the crypt of West- 
minster Palace, and carefully scrutinizes its 
every niche and corner. A stranger, who 
found himself by hazard in that gloomy cel- 
lar, would never guess what all this examin- 
ing and peering about meant, or what the 


mystery of this pomp and ceremony amid 
the cloistral silence was. It requires no 
small effort to believe, when you are seri- 
OUsly told, that these officials of the House 
of Commons are engaged in the absurd task 
of looking for any gunpowder barrels which 
a modern Guy Fawkes may have placed.in 
the crypt, in order to blow up her majesty'’s 
faithful lords, knights and burgesses! This 
is, however, an ancient ceremony, dating 
from the days of Guy Fawkes himself, and 
has been soberly performed, for two centu- 
ries and a half, upon the eve of the assem- 
bling of every Parliament. A custom which 
cannot but seem ridiculous in our republican 
eyes, is nevertheless useful in illustrating 
very vividly that os end obtrusive trait of 


the Englishman—his attachment to tradi- 
tion, and clinging to the old because it is 
old, Nobody suspects even the Dilkes, 
Bradlaughs and Odgers of our day to be 
plotting gunpowder explosions, or to be se- 
cretly prowling among the cellars of the leg- 
islative palace, laying trains by which to 
hoist skyward “ the greatest debating club in 
the world; but the powder barrels were 
searched for in the times of the Charleses 
and the Georges—so they must be searched 


for now Many other customs there are, says 
Appleton’s Journal, pertaining to the parlia- 
mentary sessions, some as ludicrous as this; 
but our object is rather to point out in some 
sort the manner of conducting business in 
the popular House, and to show in what re- 
spects it resembles, and in what it differs, 
from our congressional methods of legisla- 
tion. 

The House of Commons ‘is politically di- 
vided into the ministerial, the opposition 
and the independent benches. It is a long 
narrow apartment, lighted from the roof, 
and having galleries on four sides. The 
Speaker's chair, which is raised high above 
the benches, and is supplied with a canopy, 
is at the further end, as seen from the 
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“Strangers’ Gallery,” which the Speaker 
faces. Below him are ranged square desks, 
at either end of which sit the secretaries 
and clerks of the House, while the sides of 
these desks are left free, the chief speakers 
on the ministerial and opposition sides tak- 
ing a position beside them when addressing 
the House. On the Speaker’s right are the 
ministerial benches, rising one behind the 
other, the first of which, on the"floor and 
nearest the desks, is occupied by the mem- 
bers of the cabinet and ministry. Opposite 
these, on the Speaker's left, are ranged in 
like manner the “opposition” benches, on 
the first of which sit the opposition chiefs— 
at present Mr. Disraeli, Sir John Pakington, 
Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Lord John Manners; the rank and file of 
the opposition sitting behind these leaders. 
At the end of the secretaries’ desks, and op- 
posite the Speaker, is a series: of benches, 
with an aisle running between them and the 
other benches and the desks, called the 
“ gangway.” The benches thus situated are 
occupied by “independent members”— 
members who prefer to act “on their own 
hook,” rather than be recognized as the fol- 
lowers either of the minister or the chief of 
the opposition. The opposition members are 
often spoken of, in debate and in the London 
papers, as those who “sit below the gang- 
way ;” and here will be found the Radicals, 
such as Sir Charles Dilke, Professor Fawcett, 
P. A. Taylor and Auberon Herbert. The 
members have no desks, such as those used 
by our representatives in Congress, but, if 
they wish to write, must resort to rooms 
fitted up for the purpose outside the cham- 
ber. With the exception of the premier and 
the leader of the opposition, the members 
sit with their hats on; and Lord Palmerston 
used to do so when premier; but Mr. Glad- 


stone and Mr. Disraeli show more respect to . 


the House by usually remaining uncovered. 
When any one speaks, he takes off his hat 
and holds it in his hand, covering his head 
again as soon as he has finished. The gal- 
lery facing the Speaker is, as has been hinted, 
devoted to the use of “strangers ”—which 
_means, any one who can procure an order of 
admittance from a member. Below this is 
another and far more comfortably uphol- 
stered gallery, called the “ Speaker’s Gal- 
lery,” for those who receive an order signed 
by the Speaker; and below this again is the 
“ Peers’ Gallery,” the use of which is desig- 
nated by its name. At the sides are the 
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Ambassadors’ and the Peeresses’ Galleries, 
while behind the Speaker is the gallery de- 
voted to ladies, who are hid behind a glass 
enclosure, and can see but dimly, while they 
are unable to hear a word of what is going 
on in the House. It is said that the reason 
for thus penning up the fair sex, was, that 
their bright glances might otherwise distract 
honorable gentlemen from their duties, and 
their sharp ears hear of political actions 
done by recalcitrant husbands, of which they 
disapproved, and which might subject the 
legislators to certain lectures on returning 
home from the House. 

The mode of conducting business in the 
House is in many respects different from 
that pursued in the American Congress, 
although English parliamentary law formed 
at least the basis of our own. A recent 
English reviewer is disposed to the opinion 
that a “careful investigation would show 
that the forms and practices of legislative 
assemblies have an influence on legislation 
scarcely inferior to that depending upon their 
composition.” He adds that the change made 
in the English parliamentary system by Con- 
gress “shows the inclination to summary 
proceedings, and to the assertion of the right 
of a majority to silence, or, as the Americans 
would express it, to ‘shut up’ a minority.” 
Although this is stated with that tendency 
to exaggeration which always possesses an 
Englishman when he is writing about Amer- 
ica, it is true that our rule of “ the previous 
question” is a more effectually summary 
one than that used in the House of Com- 
mons. One of the most striking differences 
between the courses of legislation in the 
two bodies is that, while in Congress, most 
of the important measures are referred to, 
considered, and reported on by standing 
committees, whose reports bring them prop- 
erly and in due course before the assembly, 
in the House of Commons such measur 
are proposed by the ministers of the crow’ 
and generally go to no committee whatever, 
except, at a certain stage, to “ the committe: 
of the whole House.” Standing committees 
such as we have in Congress, and in ow 
State Legislatures, have no existence it 
either House of the British Parliament; al- 
though such committees were appointed gn: 
used as far back as the time of James I., an | 
fell subsequently into desuetude. The ne- 
cessity of having standing committees, «+ 
with us, is somewhat obviated in Parliamer ¢ 
by the fact that the government takes the 
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initiative in legislation, and is represented 
in both Houses by the members of the cabi- 
net. It isan inexorable custom, though we 
believe not enjoined by actual law, that ev- 
ery cabinet minister must be a member of 
either the Lords or the Commons; and it 
is equally necessary to the English system 
that at least the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—in many respects the officer corresponding 
to our Secretary of the Treasury—should be 
a member of the Commons; and this, for the 
simple reason that all fiscal questions, meas- 
ures of revenue, expenditure and supply, 
must originate in the Lower House, At 
Washington, a bill which has been intro- 
duced by a member, is read a first and sec- 
ond time, usually without discussion, and 
then referred to one of the standing com- 
mittees, which are appointed by the Speaker 
at the beginning of every session; the com- 
mittee reports &vorably or unfavorably upon 
it, and then the debate and struggle on the 
bill occur on the motion that the bill be read 
athird time. At Westminster, the course 
of a bill is this: it is introduced by the min- 
ister within whose province its subject-mat- 
ter properly belongs, or, if it be of moment- 
ous, and, as it were, “imperial’’ interest, by 
the prime-minister, and is read a first time 
without debate. A date is set for the dis- 
cussion of the second reading, and the brunt 
of the battle comes on the motion that the 
bill be read a second time. The great debate 
always precedes this stage. The second 
reading, as the English phrase is, “ settles 
the principle of the bill.’ This may be illus- 
trated: Mr. Gladstone, in 1869, introduced 
the famous bill disestablishing the Irish 
Church. Having been read a first time with- 
out debate, it came on for the second read- 
ing, when one of the most splendid forensic 
contests ever heard in the House took place; 
’ after which, it was passed to a second read- 
ing by a large majority. This vote settled 
the “principle” of the bill—that is, the 
House of Commons said by it, “ We approve 
the general prifciple that the Irish Church 
should be disestablished.” The next stage 
after the second reading is, that the bill is 
considered by the “Committee of the Whole 
House.” The Speaker leaves his chair, and 
one of the members, designated as “ chair- 
man of committees,” presides over the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from a seat at the head 
of the secretary’s desk. The principle of the 
bill having been indorsed by the vote on the 


second reading, it is the purpose of the Com-. 


mittee of the Whole House to consider, dis- 
cuss, approve or reject its provisions in de- 
tail—that is, to consider the methods by 
which the minister proposes to carry out 
the object, which is the “principle” of the 
measure, It may be stated here, that the 
method of getting rid of a bill, in Parlia- 
ment, of which a majority disapprove, in- 
stead of being, as in our Houses, by a motion 
to “lay it on the table,” is by a motion “ that 
the bill be read this day six months ”"—which, 
if it passes, consigns the measure to effectual 
oblivion. When the Committee of the Whole 
gets through the tedious process of examin- 
ing each article, section and phrase, cancel- 
ling here, amending and adding there, it 
rises; the Speaker resumes his seat; the 
chairman reports the deliberations of the 
committee; and the bill passes to the third 
reading, and goes to the sovereign for her 
signature, thence to tMe lord-chancellor for 
the impression of the Great Seal, and thus 
passes into law. The rejection of a ministe- 
rial measure by the House of Commons on 
the second reading, is regarded as equivalent 
to a vote of “want of confidence” in the 
ministry, and is usually followed by its resig- 
nation; for the ministry is the creature of 
the Commons, and, when it can no longer 
command a majority, must give up office— 
or else, dissolve Parliament. The ministers 
may say: “The House of Commons does 
not, on this question, represent the country; 
so we will ‘ appeal to the country.’” <A gen- 
eral election ensues, in case the ministers 
prefer to consult the constituencies instead 
of resigning, and, on the assembling of the 
new Parliament, the question as to whether 
they shall retain power is soon settled by 
test-votes. 

The House of Commons has particular 
days on which to discuss and act on partic- 
ular classes of measures. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays are apt to be the “ field-days ” on 
the measures of national importance, while 
Wednesdays are invariably given up to what 
is called “private business.” This means, 
bills and resolutions introduced by “pri- 
vate” members—members who are not min- 
isters, and whose propositions are for private 
redress or local improvements, and subjects 
of that kind. The House of Commons be- 
gins its sessions at the hour when our legis- 
lators often adjourn—four P. M.; and often 
sits, especially when legislation of high im- 
portance is being considered, until one, two, 
and sometimes three in the morning. 
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THE CROTON DAM. 
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THE CROTON DAM. 


No modern aqueduct surpasses or even been five years in construction. The entire 
equals the Croton aqueduct of New York, expense of erection was $10,375,000. The 
in either extent or magnificence. The stu- length ef this grand aqueduct, from its 
pendous work was finished in 1842, having source at Croton River to the distributing 
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reservoir on Fifth Avenue and Fortieth 
Street, is forty and one half miles, The 
Croten dam, constructed across the river, 
raises the water forty feet, and forms the 
Croton Lake, covering about four hundred 
acres. The view on page 8 will give our 
readers a correct idea of this dam, and of the 
secendary one three hundred feet below the 
first. The second dam is nine feet high, 
built of timber, stone and gravel, and sets 
the water back over the main dam, and 
forms a pool to check the water as it falls on 
it. The Croton Lake is the collecting reser- 
voir, and contains, with adepth of six feet of 
water, 500,000,000 gallons. The flow of the 
Croton is about 27,000,000 gallons daily at its 
lowest stages. If so large an amount of 
water as 65,000,000 gallons should ever be 
required, the reservoirs could furnish in a dry 
time many million gallous daily for sixty-two 
and a half days. This supply can therefore be 
depended upon, and if by any chance more 
should be necessary, it could be gained by 
constructing other reservoirs further up the 
stream, 

From the dam to the Harlem River, nearly 

thirty-three miles, the aqueduct is built of 
stone, brick and cement, arched over and 
under, six feet nine inches wide at the bot- 
tom, seven feet five inches at the springing 
line of the arch, and eight feet five and one- 
half inches high; area of cross section, fifty- 
three and one-third square feet. Its capac- 
ity is equal to sixty million gallons daily, and 
the water runs at the rate of a mile and a 
half an hour. Across Harlem River the 
aqueduct is carried upon the High Bridge in 
two iron pipes of three feet in diameter, 
which are laid a little more than twelve feet 
lower than the bottom of the conduit on the 
north side of the river, and ten below the 
‘river on the south side. 

The receiving reservoirs extend over many 

acres, and they are capable of containing 

’ millions of gallons of water. From these res- 
ervoirs to the distributing reservoir, a dis- 
tance of two and a quarter miles, the water 
is conveyed in three lines of iron pipes of 
three feet in diameter, and one line of thirty 
inches diameter. The capacity of this reser- 
voir is twenty million gallons, 

It is built of stone, forty-five feet high 
above the streets, and four hundred twenty- 
five feet square at the top, covering a little 
more than four acres, The city is supplied 
with water from this reservoir by means of 
more than one hundred and sixty-four miles 


of pipe, the main pipes having a diameter of 
three feet, and the smallest four inches. The 
yearly interest on this work is large, but 
itis raised by a water tax and some other 
taxes, 

The use of aqueducts for conveying water 
to supply cities can be traced back to a very 
early iod in Persia and Judea, The 
“pools of Solomon,” near Bethlehem, which 
are described by Stephens in his “ Incidents 
of Travel,” were three large reservoirs con- 
nected with each other, from which water 
was conveyed to Jerusalem, six miles away. 
One of these pools was 690 fect in length and 
280 in breadth. Jerusalem is still supplied 
with water from them through a ten-inch 
earthen pipe. The ancient city of Mexico, 
on this continent, was also supplied with 
water by the aqueduct of Chapultepec, built 
by Montezuma, and cgrried across the lake 
upon a causeway. But no aqueducts, an- 
cient or modern, equal in length or expense 
those constructed by the Incas of Peru. 
Their sterile and sandy soil was irrigated by 
water brought from mountain reservoirs sev- 
eral hundred miles distant. The aqueducts 
passed along the precipitous sides of the 
Andes, winding around the terminations of 
mountains, penetrating some by tunnels 
worked through the solid rock without iron 
tools, and crossing the frightful quebradas, 
or chasms, upon walls of solid masonry. 
The conduit was formed of large slabs of 
freestone, which were closely fitted together 
without cement. The aqueduct which crossed 
the valley of Condesuyu was between four 
and five hundred miles long. The works 
have long since fallen to ruins; but in many 
places the water still finds its way beneath 
the surface in these artificial channels, and 
the grass to this day is greener around the 
spots where it flows out to the surface. In 
Egypt similar works were constructed under 
Sesostris, and in Babylonia under Semiramis. 
All other nations, however, must give pre- 
cedence to the Romans in the skill displayed 
in the construction of such works. 

In all the ancient aqueducts, for want of 
strong metallic pipes, it was necessary to 
construct the water-course upon a very grad- 
ual descent, lest by the rush of the water the 
structure should be destroyed. This ac- 
counts for the very circuitous route followed 
by many of them, adopted for the purpose of 
adding to their length, and in this way re- 
ducing the grade. In modern aqueducts 
this system is only partially followed. 
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BOSTON HARBOR. 
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The view on this page of the head of Long 
Island in Boston Harbor is interesting both 
on account of its beauty and its historic as- 
sociations. The island, of which we can see 
a portion, is one of the most charming of the 
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numerous isles that dot the surface of the 
bay, and is the place chosen for the station 


” of the inner light. The white column of the 


lighthouse is seen in our engraving, and it 
rises prominently on the right from nearly 
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every portion of the harbor. The picture is 
a sunset view, invested with all the tender 
grace of gathering twilight and departing 
day. On such a scene one could gaze long, 
and yet leave it reluctantly. Turning from 
the poetical charms of “ melting twilight” 
to more practical reflections, one remembers 
the proud part taken by the city situated on 
this beautiful bay during the struggle for 
American independence. The early history of 
Boston contains much to interest and much 
to justify the pride felt by all Bostonians in 
their noble city. 

It dates from September 7 (O. S.), 1630, 
when the first settlement was made there 
by a portion of the company which came 
from England that year with John Win- 
throp. In 1621 the Plymouth pilgrims be- 
came acquainted with the peninsula and re- 
gretted that they had not visited it sooner. 
In 1630 the only person residing there was 
William Blackstone, or Blaxton, who is be- 
lieved to have been an Episcopal clergyman, 
and to have arrived about 1625. David 
Thomson and Samuel Maverick lived on 
two islands in what is now Boston Harbor. 
At the invitation of Blackstone, the latter 
removed from Charlestown to the peninsula, 
where the water was better and more abun- 
dant. After more than fifty years had 
passed away the last Indian claim to any 
part of the territory was cancelled by the 
payment of a “valuable sum of money” to 
the claimants. According to Mr. Drake, the 
Indian name of the peninsula was Mushau- 
womuk— Shawmut being “ merely an abbre- 
viation, The meaning of the name is prob- 
ably free country, free land, or unclaimed 
land. I have been led to the conclusion by 
a comparison of certain Indian phrases with 
their corresponding English. The notion 
that the name signified a spring of fresh 
water appears to be entirely conjectural.” 
The appellation of Zrimountain, or Tramount, 
was bestowed upon the peninsula on account 
of its bold eminences. Some of the most 
distinguished of the colonists were from 
Lincolnshire, and from the first they had 


decided to give the name of Boston to their’ 


chief settlement, in honor of the Rev. John 
Cotton, vicar of St. Botolph’s church in the 
Lincolnshire Boston. The word Boston is 
a contraction of Botolph’s-town, and the 
English town took its name from a monas- 
tery founded by the Saxon St. Botolph, A.D. 
654, It seems a little singular that the cap- 
ital of Puritanism should take its name from 


that of a Catholic saint, but as Botolph is 
the tutelar saint of mariners, and his cogno- 
men comes from two Saxon words signifying 
boat and help, it is quite appropriate for a 
place which has become distinguished for its 
commerce, The growth of Boston was slow, 
and even as late as 1638 it was called a ham- 
let, and said to have only twenty or thirty 
houses; but it was nevertheless held in high 
esteem by the more aristocratic class of 
Puritans in England, and had it not been 
for the outbreak at home, caused by Laud’s 
interference with the religion of Scotland, 
many of them would probably have taken up 
their abode there. 

The first grand jury of the country met at 
Boston, September 1, 1635, and presented 
one hundred offences. Then came the dis- 
turbance of the church over the heresies of 
Roger Williams, which was finally settled by 
his banishment. The Antinomian contro- 
versy broke out in 1636, caused by the ac- 
tion of Mrs, Anne Hutchinson, who was 
remarkable for her superior intelligence. 
Boston espoused the liberal side, and there- 
by lost some of her most influential citizens. 
In 1656 Mrs. Anne Hebbins, a widow, and 
said to have been a sister of Governor Bel- 
lingham, was hanged for witchcraft. This 
act of cruelty and superstition was followed, 
two years later, by the enactment of a law 
for the punishment of Quakers. To the 
credit of Boston be it said that two of her 
delegates to the general court opposed this 
measure, but three Quakers were executed 
on the Common, for which the colony gener- 
ally, and not Boston specially, is to be 
blamed. 

Goffe and Whalley, the two regicides best 
known in America, were openly entertained 
on their visit to Boston by the principal res- 

ents. The Restoration was sullenly ac- 
quiesced in, but Charles II. was not pro- 
claimed until fourteen months after his 
arrival at London, and Boston became the 
headquarters of the opposition to the home 
government, which was destined to last un- 
til the two countries separated. 

Down to the date of the English revolu- 
tion there was a constant antagonism, often 
fierce, between the colony and the royal 
government, and which was most intensely 
felt here. The prominence which George III. 
and his ministers gave to Boston, and the 
special proscription of her two most eminent 
citizens, were tributes to her power and po- 
sition that could not be witbheld, 
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SALT LAKE CITY AND THE MORMONS. 


Salt Lake City and the Mormons. 13 


From all points of view Salt Lake City is 
pieturesque, but perhaps the two best posi- 
tions for seeing it are from the entrances to 
the mountain defiles to the eastward, known 
as Parley and Emigration Canons, From 
the latter of these, according to Mormon 
story, Brigham Young, looking for the first 
time, saw an angel standing on a mountain 
summit, pointing out to him where he and 
his people should rest from their rambling, 
and where the Temple should be built, If 
we may believe the story, he had previously 


UR OF THE CHALDEES, 


seen an angel, the mountain, and the happy 
valley in a prophetic dream, The Mormon 
narrative of the journey of Brigham Young 
and his followers across the plains, and the 
discovery of a Canaan in Utah, is manifestly 
an imitation of the Scriptural account of the 
wanderings of the Israelites towards the 
Promised Land. 

Standing at the entrance to Parley Can- 
on, Great Salt Lake City—“ the City of the 
Saints,” as the Mormons like to call it—is 
seen in the valley beneath. Few prospects 
more charming are to be met with on the 
earth’s surface, Let the valley be supposed 
to be before the reader, and he to be stand- 
ing at the mouth of the mountain ravine. 
Looking down, he will see a plain surround- 
ed by mountains, This plain is of an oval 


form, and in its longer axis is about forty. 


miles in length. The mountains rising round 
it are from 4000 to 7000 feet high. Those ia 
the foreground and to the north are the 
Wahsatch, Those in the west, their snow- 
clad peaks glitteriug in the light of the set 
ting sun, are the Oquirrh range. At the 
northern end of these western mountains, 
and between it and where the Wahsatch 
trend away to the west, is the Great Salt 
Lake itself, with rocky peaks rising in the 
middle of it, and silence reigning over its 
dense lifeless waters, 


of 


(ror deser pthon see page 15.) 


The valley on which we are looking is it- 
self a high table land, elevated 4000 feet above 
the level of the sea; and the mountains 
whieh rise around formed in some past geo- 
logical era part of the basin of an immense 
inland sea, which subsided at different peri- 
ods, leaving what are called “ benches” on 
the mountain sides, and finally contracted 
itself into the Great Salt Lake, the length of 
which is about 150 miles. That bright little 
stream which we notice wending its way 
across the western side of the plain is the 
Jordan River. Its source is Lake Utah, a 
fresh-water lake in the mountains to the 
southward, The lake, the river and the sea 
of salt are to the Western World what Lake 
Tiberias, the Jordan and the Dead Sea are 
to Palestine. The sea of one is as dead as 
that of the other; no living thing, except 
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asmall insect which disports itself on the 
surface, is to be found in the waters of the 
Great Salt Lake. We may notice a vessel 
gliding towards the shore. A second glance 
at it will reveal it to be a steamboat. It is 
the property of Brigham Young, as indeed is 
the greater part of all we see beneath us. 
The large building away to the right is his 
palace; the city at our feet is that which he 
has built. We may notice that it is not on 
the borders of the lake, but about seventeen 
miles away from it. A railroad thirty-six 
miles long connects the Mormon city with 
the great trans-continental line uniting the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and runs along the 
shore of the Salt Lake. 

Surveying the city from the height on 
which we are supposed to stand, we perceive 
that it occupies the north-eastern end of the 
valley, that it is laid out in streets running 
at right angles, that the streets have a row 
of trees on each side of them, and brooklets 
of clear sparkling water flowing through 
them. The houses are not contiguous, ex- 
cept in the Main Street, but stand each in 
an acre and a quarter of ground, surrounded 
with fruit trees and begirt with flowers, 
Everything in the city wears a look of seren- 
ity and Arcadian beauty. Beyond the wide 
streets stretch out fields of ripening corn, 
sweet sorghum and golden-eared maize. 
The people seem to dwell among peach- 
trees, vines and orchards; and to pass to and 
fro under plantations of cottonwood, acacia 

‘and ailanthus trees. Many of the larger 
buildings are of stone; but the majority are 
constructed of “ adobe,” or sun-dried brick. 
Around and towering above the city and the 
valley are the giant mountains, their sides 
partially clad with gloomy verdure, snow 
resting even in summer in their ravines and 
ridges, and crystal streams coursing down 
their sides, some of which flow through the 
city and then swell the rippling waters of 
the Jordan. 

Great Salt Lake City owes its origin and 
growth to Brigham Young, the president or 
head of the Mormon Church. His birth 
dates back to the year 1801, in the month of 
June, at Whittingham, in Vermont, New 
England. His father was a revolutionary 
soldier under Washington, and the family 
were Methodists. In early manhood Brig- 


ham evinced much manual dexterity, but no 


great mental talent. In 1830 he became a 
Mormon, and in 1832 was baptized a member 
of the “Churcn Sf Jesus Christ of Latter- 
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day Saints.” By the year 1835 he had be- 
come an apostle; in 1840 he was madea 
missionary to England. In 1846 the follow- 
ers of Joseph Smith were driven from the 
Missouri River into the wilderness, through 
which Brigham Young led a small band of 
followers, and in July of the following year 
brought them to a halt in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. Then he returned to the 
main body, was made in 1848 president of the 
church, and forthwith proceeded to colonize 
the territory of Utah. 

Were we to visit the Mormon theatre in 
the evening, we should possibly meet Brig- 
ham Young there, together with many of his 
“ wiyes” and children, He confesses to be- 
ing a father of about fifty sons and daugh- 
ters; but were you to ask him or any of the 
Mormons how many wives he possesses, a 
direct answer would be evaded. The con- 
fession might extend to how many he is 
“sealed” to, but not to how many he has 
married. From the commencement, the 
Mormons have foreseen the trouble which 
polygamy might bring upon them in relation 
to the laws of the United States, but thus 
far the Supreme Court has decided in their 
favor. 

Setting aside the immorality of the Mor- 
mons, we should see much to excite aston- 
ishment and much to merit praise, were we 
to take a walk through Salt Lake City. We 
should meet no beggars and behold no pov- 
erty. No drunkard would cross our path 
unless he were a “ Gentile,” as the Mormons 
would call him.’ We should see industry on 
every side, and learn that in Utah nearly 
every art and manufacture is represented. 
We should also see notices of balls, concerts 
and theatrical entertainments. lf we went 
to the Tabernacle on Sunday, we should 
most probably hear an announcement of 
what would be played at the theatre on the 
following evening; and if we went to the 
theatre, we should most likely witness some 
of the daughters of Brigham Young perform- 
ing on the stage, and the head of the church 
with his elders and bishops enjoying the per- 
formance. We should see many female faces 
wearing a smile for the time, which would 
change into an expression of weary sadness 
could we watch them at home; and we 


. should meet with hundreds of men who, un- 


der the plea of following out a faith, have 


subjected women to degrading slavery. Great 
Salt Lake City is a place to be seen and re- 
membered as a beautiful picture. 
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CHALDEA AND THE CHALDEANS. 


Although the name of Chaldea is given 
commonly to Babylonia in general, as the 
title of the entire province and sometimes 
of the empire, it properly designates the 
southwest portion of ancient Babylonia, 
borgering on the northeast confines of Ara- 
bia. It included the fairest fields of the em- 
pire of which it was a part, and was ren- 
dered exceedingly productive by the count- 
less canals which served the triple purpose 
of defence, commerce and irrigation. The 
Hebrew term is Chasdim, or land of the 
Chasdim (Chaldeans). The latter first ap- 
pear in the Scriptures as the owners of the 
‘region which was the dwelling-place of 
the ancestors of Abraham; afterward, as a 
victorious tribe and nation, and also as a 
caste of priests and astrologers, The Ur of 
the Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham, 
was believed by many modern critics to 
have been a place in Mesopotamia, and iden- 
tical with the castle of the same name, 
mentioned by Ammianus as situated be- 
tween. Nisibis and the Tigris. We give a 
fine engraving of the ancient city on page 
13. The cireumstance that Chaldeans are 
spoken of by Herodotus as soldiers in the 
Assyrian army of Xerxes, and by Xenophon, 
in the account of the retreat of the ten 
thousand, as a free and warlike people in the 
Carduchian mountains, made it seem proba- 
ble to the same authorities that the original 
home of this nation was near or among 
the mountains of Armenia. From this re- 
gion they were supposed to make incursions 
into the neig@Mboring southern countries, 
subduing Babylon, and, at a later day, Syria. 
They are represented by Josephus as being 
descendants of Arphaxad, son of Shem, the 
last part of the compgund name confirming 
him in his opinion. The history of the 
Chaldeans is involved in obscurity, especially 
the earlier part of it, but from what appears 
most reliable the following account is drawn. 

The first home of this people was either 
among the mountains of Armenia or further 
north in the Caucasus, or further south in 
those of Koordistan, and their Scriptural an- 
cestor was Arphaxad, son of Shem, or 
Chesed, son of Nahor, also a Shemite. They 
soon occupied all Mesopotamia, and extend- 
ed their incursions into Babylonia. Soon 


after the foundation of Babylon a colony of 
them established the power of their priest 


caste in the state. This priesthood may be 
compared to the Brahmins of India, and 
like them ruled the public worship, and 
through it the laws and manners of the 
Babylonians. They developed art, industry 
and commerce, but more than all the science 
of astronomy and astrology. They filled the 
highest rank in the state, and during the 
period of subjection te Assyria the gover- 
nors or viceroys were selected from their 
ranks, of which Nabonassar was a member, 
who keads the list of nineteen Chaldean 
princes mentioned in the Almagest of Ptol- 
emy, who were probably vassals of the As- 
syrian empire. One of these princes was 
Merodach Baladan, who, in the time of Sen- 
nacherib, despatched ambassadors to Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, with the object, we may 
suppose, of forming an alliance against a 
common oppressor. Belibus, son and suc- 
cessor of the before-mentioned prince, was 
taken captive by Sennacherib, who made his 
own son Esar-haddon viceroy of Babylonia. 
Meanwhile, the remainder of the original 
Chaldeans yet dwelt among their native 
mountains, retaining their fierce and preda- 
tory character. Strengthened by new immi- 
grations of this warlike people, Nabopolas- 
sar, the Chaldean viceroy of Babylonia, 
threw off the yoke of New Assyria, destroyed 
Nineveh with Cyaxares, and became the 
founder of the Chaldean empire, then prop- 
erly so-called, whose extent, power and mag- 
nificence were vastly increased by his son 
Nebuchadnezzar, who led his fierce armies 
aud countless vassals as far as Egypt, or, ac- 
cording to the legend, to the pillars of Her- 
cules; peopled his provinces with captive 
nations, and adorned his enlarged capital 
with the treasures of destroyed cities and 
temples, with palaces, temples and beautiful 
gardens. The Chaldeans were at this time 
the proud nation of Babylonia, though their 
priests appeared as a caste or college like 
that of the magi of the Medes, and devoted 
to the science of the stars and religious ob- 
servances connected with it. Owing to the 
victories of Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon was 
made “the mistress of kingdoms ” of the then 
known world, But the temporal glory of 
the Chaldeans vanished, and they are now 


chiefly renowned for the scientific improve- 


ments in astronomy which their priests gave 
to. the world. 
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Scenes at Alexandria. 17 


The beautiful view on page 16, of the har- 
bor of Alexandria and the fine fleet resting 
there, cannot fail to prove attractive to the 
most careless observer. The pla id water 
and graceful vessels riding at anchor, form a 
picture dear, especially, to the eyes of a 
sailor, The collection of such a fleet in 
Egyptian waters suggests maritime strength, 
and the thought that the ambitious ruler of 
Egypt may be cherishing the hope of win- 
ning freedom from foreign rule for his coun- 
try, and a place among independent powers, 

Alexandria has two ports, one of which, 
represented in the engraving, lies at the ex- 
tremity of an extensive roadstead on the 
west of Pharos; the other, and more mod- 
ern port, on the east of the Pharos, is less 
convenient. The city itself is situated on 
the causeway which once formed the com- 
munication between the mainland and the 
Pharos, and which, by constant accumula- 
tion of sand and material, is now formed 
into a neck of land. The Lake Mareatis 
was filled by sand, but in 1801 the British 
army cut through the narrow strip which 
separates it from the lake of Aboukir, and 
let in the sea again. The building material 
is chiefly the ruins of the ancient Alexan- 
dria. The streets are narrow and dirty, and 
the whole place is exceedingly unprepossess- 
ing. Mehemet Ali by his vigorous adminis- 
tration reestablished its commerce, and the 
successful results of the canal route to India, 
of which Alexandria is one of the chief sta- 
tions, has also added greatly to its prosperity. 
A canal was opened in 1820, connecting Alex- 
andria with Cairo, A palace, custom-house 
aud marine arsenal were built by Mehemet 
Ali, and the Malynoudy canal connecting the 
city with Rosetta, was reopened by him in 
its ancient channel in 1820. 

The Alexandria of the past, as contrasted 
with the present, rises like a gorgeous city 
of enchantment which rivals the grandeur 
and splendor of imperial Rome. Alexander 
had conquered Tyre, and perceived the 
greatness which might be attained by a city 
situated at the mouth of the Nile; he ac- 
cordingly founded Alexandria B. C. 332. 
The architect was Dinocrates, or Dinochares, 
and the site selected was at the Canepic 
mouth of the river between the sea and 
Lake Mareatis. The city was intersected 
by streets from north to south and east to 
west. Sostratus of Cnidus erected a light- 
house of vast height on ths island of Pharos, 
and the island itself was connected with the 


mainland by a dyke which divided the inner 
from the outer harbor, and through which 
vessels could pass by means of movable 
bridges. The court end of the town was 
called the Bruchion, and here the royal 
palace of the Ptolemies was situated, who 
possessed themselves of the kingdom of 
Egypt after the death of Alexander. 

The port of Alexandria was the great cen- 
tre to which the trade of Eurepe and the 
Mediterranean, with Persia and the far East, 
opened up by the Macedonian conquests, 
converged. According to the registers, the 
population of Alexandria numbered no legs 
than 300,000 free men, to which must be 
added the female and juvenile members of 
families, and the vast numbers of slaves 
which swelled the numerical strength of an- 
cient cities, It soon became a great seat of 
learning; the deep knowledge of the Egyp- 
tian philosophers, who had for unknown 
ages made physics and the mysteries of na- 
ture their study, was qualified by the brik 
liant wit and lively imagination of the 
Greeks; while the theocratic Jews, the disci- 
ples of Zoroaster, the worshippers of Buddha 
and Bralbma, brought their creeds and their 
philosophy to this intellectual arena. Here 
flourished the schools of Grecian philosophy, 
and especially the Platonists. In Alexan- 
dria the Scriptures were first made known 
to the heathen by the Septuagint version, 
and here Christianity early took root and 
grew rapidly, though Alexandria soon be- 
came the headquarters of sectarianism, and 
the scene of rancorous and unchristian dis- 
putes and wrangling. 

The beginning of the decline of Alexandria 
dated from the rise of Constantinople,though 
it was still a centre of commerce, for which 
its situation furnished remarkable facilities. 
The ancient city is now a mass of ruins, in 
which the traveller walks through masses 
of rubbish, broken columns, sand capitals, 
potsherds, loose bricks and stones. The un- 
derground cisterns for the preservation of 
the Nile water are the only perfect relics of 
the past. The great monolith known as 
Pompey’s Pillar, though it does if€t in reality 
belong to his memory, and Cleopatra’s nee- 
dies, are censpicuous memorials of past 
splendors. But Egypt has a future. Itisa 
progressive country, with an ambitious raler, 
who sighs to become one of the monarchs 
of the earth. The Suez Canal is too import- 
ant to the commerce of the world not te 
have Egypt protected and cared for. 
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RIO JANEIRO. 


Nothing need be said of the locality of 
this capital of Brazil, as our readers are 
doubtless well acquainted with the geograph- 
ical or commercial characteristics of the city. 


who, thie subsequent year, spent his \» 
tion in investigations then begun, has « | 
to the number a volume of raré wortl 
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The “ Thayer Expedition ” to Rio, in 1865- 
6, under direction of Professor Agassiz, is 
well remembered, and several books, inter- 
esting to science, have resulted from it. 
Professor Charles Frederick Hartt, of Cornell 
University, an attache of the expedition, 


scriptive of its formation and resou 


AN EIRO. 


which the scientific world have gladly we: 
comed. We are indebted to the volume for 
new facts relating to the bay and harbor of 
Rio Janeiro, which matter is finely illu: 
trated by our first engraving. The seco.’ 
illustration gives a very pleasing view of sa 
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Rio Janeiro. 


aqueduct of Rio, a work of the first magni- 
tude and importance. 

“The Bay of Rio is a basin penetrating 
about twenty miles. It is only about a mile 
wide at the mouth, in Barra, but widens im- 
mediately. The shores on each side run in 
and out with deep sweeping curves, making 
beautiful bays; and, three miles inside, pass- 
ing the city of Nictherohy on the east, and 
Rio Janeiro on the west, the bay widens 
rapidly, and then, with the same irregular 
shore line, attains its greatest width about 
six miles from the mouth, when it contracts 
and runs off inland towards the northeast, 
It contains several islands.’ This bay is 
nowhere very deep, the greatest depth, off 
Rio, being thirty-one metres. Near the 
mouth, “the shores are rocky and sandy; 
the water is clear, and the bottom is com- 
posed of sand and shells; but around the 
whole head of the bay, where the shores are 
low, and a host of little rivers bring down 
great quantities of silt, the basin is bordered 
by extensive mangrove swamps, and the bot- 
tom is shallow and muddy. In the turbid 
and somewhat brackish waters of the head 
of the bay, oysters of an immense size flogr- 
ish, often growing attached to the roots of 
the mangroves. Fish are very abundant, 
and the weirs for taking them are conspic- 
uous objects in the shore seanery. The 
waters of the interior of the bay are ex- 
ceedingly clear and bright.” The tide of 
the bay rises from three to five feet, but is 
very uncertain. It will stand at the same 
level for a whole day at the docks in Rio. 
This is probably “ owing to the fact that the 
bay opens to the southward, while the mouth 
is very contracted, so that the water may 
be piled up on the west by a southerly wind 
in suchga way as to prevent the tide from 
flowing out, while other winds may depress 
the level of the waters for as long a period. 

“ The entrance to the harbor is very bold on 
both sides, and is sentinelled by gneiss hills 
—rounded or conical, wooded or bare—pre- 
senting lichen-blacked precipices, whose faces 
are smoothed and rounded in a most remark- 
able manner. On the eastern side, some of 
these hills are more than a thousand feet in 
height. They are clustered closely together, 
and stretch off in a sea of hills along the 
bay for a few miles on the eastern side, while 
along the coast, eastward to Cape Frio, they 
form a line of irregular mountains of mach 
grandeur and beauty. On the west side of 
the entrance to the bay is the conical peak 


of the Pao de Assucar (sugar-loaf), with its 
smooth precipitous sides. This celebrated 
rock belongs to a short range of hills that 
runs westward to the Lagoa das Freitas, and 
which is separated from the Corcovado, and 
the hills of which the latter forms a part, by 
a valley of the Botajogo. The Sugar-loaf 
is said to be over one thousand feet in height. 
The Corcovado is a sharp angular peak, 
which separates itself from the great mass 
of hills lying back of Rio, rising by a long 
narrow incline on the north-western side to a 
point only a few rods in area on top. On 
three sides it drops off in a splendid sheer 
precipice, which on the south is several 
hundred feet high. Below this precipice 
the mountain presents towards the south a 
very steep wooded slope. 

“ Three miles southwest of the Corcovado’ 
are the Tres Ermaos, a group of conical 
peaks very interesting to the student of 
topography, and a couple of miles west of 
these is the Gavia, an isolated, tower-like, 
flat-topped mountain, said to be three thou- 
sand feet high. Within the irregular ring 
formed by these mountains, is the beautiful 
Lagoa de Freitas, a sheet of water held ina 
basin among the hills, and shut out from the 
sea—like the logoas so common along the 
coast east and west of Rio—by the turning 
up of a sand-beach across its mouth. Trav- 
ellers all speak of the romantic beauty of 
this spot, and it is worthy of their praise; 
for though clothed in the warm verdure of 
the tropics, it is really Swiss-like in the 
character of its scenery. If the geologist 
has any soul, any love for the beautiful, there 
is no scene which, with all his cold analysis 
of topographical and geological elements, is’ 
more likely to impress him as an artist's 
work. I know (continues Professor Hartt) 
of no view which has affected me so much— 
not only as a scientific observer, but as a 
man—as that of the vicinity of Rio from the 
top of the Corcovado. There are a thousand 
subjects for observation and study ; and, with 
all, there comes over one a feeling akin to, 
but infinitely more deep and impressive than 
that which one experiences »when in some 
old cathedral he sits down to study the sub- 
lime creation of one of the old masters. He 
who can lean over the parapet that crowns 
the Corcovado, and look down more than 
two thousand feet the temple of palms 
of the Botanical Gafden, and on the silent 


Lagoa de Freitas— another sky,’ in whose 
blue depths sail soft fleecy clouds—who can 
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gaze on the proud encircling peaks, green 
with an everlasting spring, and shivering 
with silvery reflections from the Cecropias— 
who can look out over the island and sail- 
dotted sed, and the surges creeping up on 
the long curving sea-beaches, and then over 
the bay, with the city fringing widely its 
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sweeping curves, the sea of hills beyond, 
the majestic Serro dos C@zaos heaving its 
great bank in the exquisite blue distance, 
far above the level line,of clonds, its great 
minarets sharply defined against the purple 
ether—and can intelligently take into con- 
sideration all the geological, climatic, and 
other natural laws which have determined 
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the elements of beauty and usefulness in the 
scene, and not have his whole soul moved 
within him in homage to the Artist whose 
hand has moulded continents, carved out 
their lineaments, spread over them their 
mantle of vegetation, and peopled them with 
living farms, has not gone beyond the alpha- 


AQUEDUCT OF RIO JANEIRO. 


bet and grammar of his science, and has no 
idea of the literature of nature ?” 

Largely as we have copied we give but a 
brief story of the Rio, but what we have 
published may lead to the study of the works 
relating to Brazil and the Brazilian people, 
of which this from which we copy is so e«- 
celMent an example. 
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THE OGILVIE PRIDE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


PART SEVENTH. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


_ CHAPTER XIIL 


OY HAVILAND was failing. Day 

R by day the blue veins in the white 

temples showed more plainly, and 

the wistful blue eyes grew large and painfully 
bright. 

“ You must take him over the water if you 
hope to save him,” the doctor said, doubting 
very much in his heart if that would, 

The old trouble in the hip had come back, 
and it was not often now one saw him off 
the lounge, where his white face made so 
little contrast with the pillows, that, save 
for the bright brown hair, you could hardly 
trace its outline across the room. If only 
they were able to take him away! But sea- 
voyages, doctors and board-bills in a foreign 
land were utterly beyond their means. They 
had little hope, even if they went, but the 
feverish desire to try the faintest chance 
haunted them perpetually. 

The wild sweet dream that had run like a 
thread of gold through John Haviland’s 
heart, lay stark and dead in the gray dawn 
of his cruel awaking. The matter was nev- 
er referred to after that night, but none of 
them forgot, and a tenderer bond grew up 
between them, and John’s comfort, and 
tastes, and wishes were the first thought in 
both Mrs. Haviland’s and Roy’s hearts. Lov- 
ingly and quietly they strove to lighten his 
pain, and to make up, as far as possible, with 
their love, the loss out of his life of another 
more passionate love. And John saw and 
appreciated their tender arts, and though he 
could not forget, loved them for trying to 
make him happy. 

Mrs. Haviland, busy at some household 
task, was startled by a quick rap at the door. 

“It is Mr. Ogilvie, mother, 1 saw him go 
by the wiudow,” Roy said, excitedly, a faint 
flush on his soft snow-white cheek. “O,I 
am so glad!” 

* Mrs. Haviland, trying desperately to hush 


the sudden wild beating of her heart, opened 
the door. Mr. Ogilvie extended his hand, 
with one of those rare smiles which changed 
and softened his face so wonderfully. She 
put out hers, painfully conscious that it trem- 
bled, though Ido not see how that could 
have been noticed in. such a strong warm 
clasp as that in which it was received. 

“May I come in, Aunt Agatha?’ he asked. 

“Paul?” A look of eager, questioning 
surprise in his face. 

“Tf you will forgive the past,” he said, in 
agrave tone. “I hope to make reparation 
as far as possible.” 

“T care for nothing but friendship and 
reconciliation, O Paul! you are the last 
Ogilvie, and I—I have longed so for a recon- 
ciliation, for I have the Ogilvie blood, and 
the Ogilvie pride, and I could not come to 
you,” she cried, pantingly, her eyes shining 
through soft tears. 

“T have along story to tell you—I have 
suffered terribly.” 

“TI did not blame you; I knew how you 
were bound,” she said, gently. “I knew the 
stern cruelty of my father’s will, years ago.” 

Roy had raised himself on. his elbow, his 
eyes eloquent with surprise, his lips parted 
and eager. 

“Roy, this is your cousin Paul—your 
mother’s dead brother’s son.’’ 

The slight arms were extended, the slen- 
der neck thrown forward, the whole sensi- 
tive face palpitating with emotion. 

A few moments of utter silence, in whieh 
he lay closely clasped in Paul Ogilvie’s arms 
—O, such a strong tender clasp as it was!— 
and then he said, with a radiant smile: 

“I am an Ogilvie, too. Roy Ogilvie Hav- 
iland.” 

“T could not forget my father, thong) be 
forgot me, and I called my boy by his name,” 
she said, quietly. 

“T burned that will to-day, Aunt Agatha.” 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, she 
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“Paul!” she cried, the blood rushing to 
her face in a crimson flood. 

“ But that is not all. I have had a deed 
drawn this afternoon conveying ail my real 
and personal property to you, as the only le- 
gal owner after that will was destroyed.” 

“Paul Ogilvie, what—what are you say- 
ing?” she stammered, growing pale, a doubt 
of his sanity crossing her mind, 

“It’s not a pleasant story to tell,” a faint 
touch of the old bitterness in his tone, “ and 
over and over I have resolved to carry the 
secret to my grave, but I cannot. Aunt Ag- 
atha, I have no legal claim to one penny of 
the Ogilvie property. My mother was my 
father’s mistress—that was all!” 

He paused, wiping the cold perspiration 
from his forehead. 

“I cannot believe itl—Nathan was so 
proud and fond of her—his wife, I am sure. 
I have heard that her desertion quite broke 
him down, and was the cause of his death.” 

“JT don’t wonder you doubt it. I thought 
I should go wild when I first knew it. I 
was so proud, and thought so much of my 
birthright—the family honor. The Ogilvies 
had been so free from any taint of immoral- 
ity, or stain of mesalliance, that my heart 
throbbed with virtuous pride as I dwelt 
upon it. It was a bitter blow to me when 
she went away as she did. I never knew un- 
til a month after my father’s burial why she 
went. It is a sorrowful story, but for sixteen 
yeirs I have steeled my heart against her, 
and once—only last March—she came and 
plead on her knees for my forgiveness, and I 
would not listen! I could not forget the 
bitter fact of my birth; it burned into my 
soul and turned every gentle and tender 
sentiment in my heart to bitterness. I may 
have been morbid—I think I was—but I was 
so proud and sensitive! I had a keen sense 
of right, and I dwelt continually upon the 
thought that, really, I had no right to my 
own father’s estate, and for aught 1 knew 
there were half adozen somewhere, who had 
just as good a right as I to the Ogilvie prop- 
erty. Lonly said this in my fiercest moods, 
however. 

“All this time I knew you were living 
poorly, if not in want—you who had the 
lawful claim to this property, save for an 
unjust will made years ago by a man in a 
moment of passion. I read it till I knew 
every word of it by heart, even to those 
senseless technical phrases in which lawyers 
delight. ‘Not one penny of the Ogilvie prop- 
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erty should ever descend to you or your 
heirs, under penalty of his curse, to the most 
distant generations.’ Those were the words, 
My father promised solemnly to obey its in- 
structions to the letter, and before he died 
won a like promise from me. I think he in- 
tended making a will securing it all to me, 
for he must have known how quickly the 
distant relatives would bring forward their 
claims if the circumstances of my illegiti- 
mate birth were known. But, as you are 
aware, he died suddenly. 

“To-day I burned the old will of my 
grandfather, Roy Ogilvie, and if there is any 
curse to be borne for disobeying so unjust a 
decree, I stand ready to bear it! But I do 
not believe there is, I believe if it is possi- 
ble fur him to know, that he approves of 
what I have done to-day. AsI said, I have 
had a deed drawn conveying the great bulk 
of the Ogilvie property to you and your chil- 
dren. But the old pride is not all dead, yet. 
I want this one thing: an honorable name. 
I cannot bear that the Ogilvie name should 
go out in dishonor, and that the ever-ready 
world should gloat over the sins and short- 
comings of the dead. I ask that the silence 
of the grave may cover the past, as far as 
the world is concerned.” ' 

“ Paul, this is not right. You are morbid 
about this matter, and I shall not consent to 
such a sacrifice on your part,” Mrs. Haviland 
said, firmly. “ You are my brother’s child— 
and you are very like him in looks, Paul— 
and I will not see you impoverish yourself 
through any sensitive notion of right.” 

“ But I don’t want it, Aunt Agatha, It 
has been a terrible old man of the sea about 
my neck all these years. I think I never 
stood quite erect in God’s sunshine till this 
afternoon. I have reserved a few thousand 
dollars in bank stock, and I am not too old 
to begin life anew. Perhaps I look oli@—I 
remember now I saw half adozen gray hairs 
on my temples, yesterday—but I feel very 
young and full of hope.” And another of 
those rare smiles brightened his face, mak- 
ing it something better than handsome, as 
the werld reckons beauty. 

“ But you are going to marry Miss Mor- 
daunt—” 

“No, Iam not,” he interrupted; “ that is 
all given up. Miss Mordaunt and I have no 
desire to marry each other. And really, as 
far as he was concerned, he looked as if he 
spoke the truth. 

“Are you sure, Cousin Paul, are you quite 
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sure?” Roy asked, eagerly, his eyes kindling 
with sudden delight. 

“ Yes, ‘quite sure,’ my little fellow—why, 
are you glad?’ Ogilvie asked, leaning over 
the lounge and touching the bright hair 
caressingly. 

“T am glad for John’s sake, dear Jobn! 
You see he loves her, though he never says 
anything, and is always bright’ and cheerful 
before mamma and I; but we know, don’t 
we, mamma? and try to make him forget, 
but I don't believe he does, Now, maybe, 
she will like John, especially if he. has 
money,” he said, innocently, little thinking 
how near he had hit the mark in his childish 
logic, 

Ogilvie started, and flushed a little, but he 
said, heartily, “1 hope she will” Then he 
got up, saying; 

“TI want you to tell John about this busi- 
ness, and send him down in the morning. I 
want it settled as soon as possible, so I can 
be at liberty to go away on some business 
that is very urgent—personal business.” 

“TI don’t want to be rich, mamma, if it’s 
going to make him poor,” Roy said, thought- 
fully, after he had gone. “I think he is real 
splendid. If I was going to live, I should 
want to be just like him. Do you suppose, 
mama, that a sinall, weak, feeble little boy, 
ever grows up into a strong great-hearted 
man, in heaven ?” 

“TI hope my weak little boy will grow to 
be one on earth, darling,” she said, holding 
the thin face against her bosom, and strug- 
gling to keep back the tears. 

It was quite dusk when Paul Ogilvie 
reached home. He looked up at Rose Hill, 
but there was no light visible. Mrs. Dawley 
thought she was used to all the varying 
moods of the master, but this was something 
new. He was gentle, social, and even gay, 
and then his smile was so beautiful! Martha 
dropped her dishcloth into the stove, and 
did not discover her mistake till she put the 
stove-cover into the dishwater, in her amaze- 
ment at the light, happy-sounding laugh 
which came from his lips. 

“TI don’t believe he cured a great sight for 
Deveraux’s orphin,” she soliloquized, fishing 
out the cover hastily, before Mrs. Dawley 
could see it. 

A young moon glistening like a silver 
shield, looked out of a dusky-azure sky, 
faintly lighting the shadows about Rose Hill, 
and sending little quivering light through 
the sombre shrubbery. It was strange there 
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was no light, thought Ogilvie, walking up 
the gravelled drive with an eager step, which 
could not, however, keep pace with his 
heart which ran on in such a blithe joyous 
way. 

“T can tell her now,” he whispered softly 
to himself. “ She will be surprised, and un- 
believing, perhaps, and it may take a long 
time to win her, but she is worth the win- 
ning—my glorious little woman!” And the 
slant moonlight falling across his face re- 
vealed it eager, flushed, smiling. 

He rang the bell—a long, ringing peal, but 
it came back only in reverberating echoes. 
He listened,but no light footfall came through 
the long hall or down the padded stairs. 

“ Halloo, sir!’ 

He turned sharply round and saw Tim at 
the foot of the steps with a monster wheel- 
barrow. 

“Isnoone at home, Tim? Surely Mrs. 
Deveraux—” 

“Tt isn’t home, any more, sir,” inter- 
rupted Tim, his voice the least bit in the 
world unsteady. 

“Where is Miss Tessa—not moved so 
soon ?” 

“ Yes, but she has, Misther Ogilvie,” said 
Tim, doggedly. “Don’t L know? didn’t I 
just lave her bright face lookin’ out of the 
dingy winder, jist as swate and smilin’ as 
iver ?—the darlint?” he demanded, blowing 
his nose vigorously, and wiping his eyes sur-" 
reptitiously on his coatsleeve—the dust blew 
so it got into them—probably. 

“Are you going back?” asked Ogilvie. 

“Of coorse Lam. D’ye think I'd lave her 
alone in that ould shell the fust night? And 
with the ould woman a guin’ on and a blam- 
in’ her for everything—the tormint ?” 

Tim always talked the brogue when he 
was excited, 

“Tcame to see Miss Teresa. I will go 
back with you. Where are they?” 

“It's in Union Street, sir,” said Tim, pro- 
ceeding to lifta couple of trunks from the 
piazza to his barrow, “and these are her 
things. O you needn’t, Mr. Ogilvie!” as that 
gentleman caught hold of the trunks ener- 
getically. “She didn’t expect to go till morn- 
ing,” he continued, “ but the pupils want to 
begin the morrow. QO! it’s hard to see her 
come to this, and all along of his diviltry. I 
reckon they’ll give him a good roastin’ afore 
they let him out o’ purgatory—leastways, I 
hope 


“Tim!” said Ogilvie, sternly. 
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“Well, I do,” he responded, stubbornly, as 
he started off with his lead, closely followed 
by Ogilvie. 

It was indeed a strong contrast to Rose 

. Hill, the great desolate-looking wood-colored. 
house, without tree, or shrub, or blade of 
grass to give it grace. The neighborhood 
was quiet, but had a poverty-stricken look 
which would have driven Helen Mordaunt 
wild with horror and disgust. To Tessa it 
wus simply the best available place, and she 
shut her eyes resolutely to what it was not, 
resolved to be content with what it was. 
Its aspect did not frighten her in the least; 
she was very sure that she should find some 
very pleasant things there. And there was 
little doubt but she would, having the happy 
faculty of finding them where no one else 
did, generally. 

Ogilvie saw her through the window train- 
ing an ivy round the cage of Vic, the searlet- 
breasted little fellow who looked out at his 
new home as brightly as his mistress, and 
who, just as he came up, opened his throat 
and poured out a little ripple of soft melody, 
at an hour, too, when any other bird would 
have been sound asleep. Possibly it was ex- 
citement caused him to do it, and possibly, 
being in the house all the time, he knew the 
whole sac story, and did it to comfort his 
preity mistress, It had that effect, at least, 
for she laughed softly, and called him her 
“bit of brightness.” Paul Ogilvie, looking 
through the window, thought it the most 
charming tableau in the world, and the 

dingy paper, and bare floors, and cheap 

' wooden chairs, were all delightful accesso- 
ries. And then when she turned and saw 
him, and surprise and pleasure kindled a soft 
glow in her cheek—was there anything quite 
so charming—so exquisitely charming? He 
thought there was not. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said, cordially, 
putting out one of the wooden chairs as un- 
concernedly as if it had been the most lux- 
urious of velvets. “ You are my first caller; 
I must be very agreeable,” smiling gayly. 

But Mr. Ogilvie evidently did not see the 
chair, but came and took both the hands of 
his pretty hostess in his, looking down in her 
eyes till the seft pink in her cheeks deepened 
to crimson, and the white hands fluttered, 
and tried to withdraw themselves, but he 
only tightened his clasp. 

“Tessa, I came here to tell you a long 
story, but I cannot wait—I love you! There, 

it is out; what have you to say tome?” 


“T—I do not understand you,” she gasped, 
growing suddenly white, and trembling vio- 
lently. “Helen—” 

“Helen!” he interrupted, stormily. “Do 
you think, Tessa Deveraux, that 1 would 
come and offer you a heart with one regret- 
ful thought of another in it? I have loved 
you, Tessa—you have been the one thing in 
which I believed—these sixteen years, and 
yet I was so unaccountably blind that I nev- 
er knew it till this morning! I don’t won- 
der that you are shocked; I don’t expect 
you to care much for me, now, but, O Tessa! 
in the long, long future, let there come a 
day when my love may awaken asweet echo 
in your heart.” 

She looked up, the color coming back to 
her face. 

“Ido not think,” she began, “there will 
ever come a time—” 

“What!” he interrupted. “Icannot give 
you up! I will try so hard to deserve your 
love, darling!” 

“I was going to say,” she repeated, her 
eyes drooping before the pleading passion in 
his, “ that I did not think there would ever 
come a time when I should love you, Paul, 
better than I do now.” 

“ Tessa!” stooping over and lifting her 
face to his, and then with a swift motion 
gathering her close to his heart. 

Vic, from his cage among the ivy, sent 
out one low, soft, cooing note. 

“ My bit of brightness—my saint Teresa!’ 
he whispered, rapturously. 

Well, that will do. Love scenes are so in- 
sipid to everybody—except when they chance 
to be one of the dramatis-persone—that I 
forbear, out of regard to your feelings. 

Mrs. Deveraux, with unusual grace, slept 
soundly, and the moments ran on, very, very 
happily, as you, perhaps, dear sensible read- 
er, remember of their doing “once upon a 
time;” and Tessa had heard all the long 
story ot Paul’s struggles up to his final tri- 
umph; had pitied, sympathized and admired 
enough to satisfy any reasonable man, and 
as if that were not enough, ended by wor- 
shipping the hero of the story, and letting 
him see that she did! In which latter par- 
ticular J think she was very unwise. 

“And now, Tessa,” he said, in conclusion, 
“T am going to find her, and while she lives 
be a true loving son to her. Here is the let- 
ter I told you of; she sent it after she had 
decided never to return to my father. She 
believed then that she was about to contract 
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a lawful marriage. How she was again 
wronged and deceived you andI both know, 
but what she has suffered we never can even 
guess. I want you to read it after I am 
gone, and be lenient to us both—her for her 
error, and me for my hardness and pride.”’ 

And so when he had gone she read it over 
twice, crying a little, softly, for the erring; 
not from any morbid sentimentalism, but 
from a feeling of womanly pain that one 
false step can never be retraced in a wo- 
man’s life, and for the bitterness to which it 
had led. I have not time to transcribe it 
entire, but will give a brief resume. 

At sixteen Helen Mordaunt met Nathan 
Ogilvie in Paris. She was poor, proud and 
pretty, and without parents, or any one, in 
fact, who felt under any obligations to care 
for or help her. Nathan Ogilvie fell vio- 
lently in love with her, met her daily and 
nightly for two months, and then sailed for 
America with her. Ile would marry her 
some day, but what were a few words, a ém- 
ple rite, where hearts were wedded like 
theirs, he reasoned. As for Ler, she loved 
him wildly, with all the passionate abandon 
of her fiery race—for she was a daughter of 
Spain—and to love was all with her. But 
when she grew older, other thoughts crept 
in. She was not quite content with the rea- 


‘ soning which had satisfied her at first. But 


Nathan Ogilvie was now immersed in busi- 
ness, and love was only a side dish, Years 
had cooled his fervor, and though he still 
loved his beautiful Helen, long possession 
had cloyed his passion, and an “ outward 
marriage,” as he called it, was less and less 
talked of by him, but secretly more thought 
of by her, till at last she got nearly wild 
thinking of it, and of what she was, and at 
last resolved to leave him forever. What 
the struggle cost her to leave the man she 
loved so passionately, and the child she idol- 
ized, was told in a few broken incoherent 
sentences. Here she met Gerald Deveraux. 
He would marry her, at least, and he pro- 
fessed to love her. She would be a faithful 
wife to him, and try to forget the bitter- 
sweet past. With a few wild passionate 
words of farewell, blurred and blotted with 
tears, the letter closed. She had thus in her 
last farewell run over the whole ground of 
their companionship, from the first sweet 
passionate beginning, to the bitter ending. 
And when Tessa, taking up the dropped 
thread, supplemented it with what her fa- 
ther had told her at.that last interview the 
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morning of his death, her heart was full of 
sweet pity, and with a faint blush she whis- 
pered, “I will love her as my own mother 
if Paul brings her back.” 

It was nearly half-past. eleven when Paul 
Ogilvie reached home, but late as it was 
John Haviland was awaiting him. The two 
men clasped hands in silence, and then sat 
down, The younger was the first to speak. 

“T should have waited till morning if you 
had not come before. I could not sleep till 
Isaw you!” 

“Nonsense! what a silly fellow you are,” 
John Ogilvie said, trying to frown at tlie 
fresh glowing face so full of gratitude and 
eagerness. But John was not afraid of his 
frown, now, but broke out impetuously: 

“T'll not have it, Cousin Paul! I don’t 
doubt but you are good enough for a martyr, 
but Jam not going to be the stake you are 
tied to. There is enough for us both—I 
don’t mean by this that I ought to have half 
—why should there be a division? We are 
not many of us, all told. I like you—I want 
you to likeme. wont say that [ think you 
should have all—I don’t. But of one thing 
rest assured; I will never accept any such 
terms as you stated to mother this afternoon, 
and as for your ‘ deeds,’ you may burn them 
up as soon as you please!” 

He paused, flushed and out of breath, his 
soft gray eyes flashing and resolute. How 
handsome he was with the damp rings of 
chestnut hair tossed back from his broad 
white forehead, and the color coming and 
gving in his cheek like a girl’s. 

“ But I am going to bring home my moth- 
er; and then there is Helen—you forget 
Helen; I shall have quite a family, you see,” 
he said, carelessly, but looking very keenly 
at his companion. 

“I—I thought, at least I understood,” 
stammered John, “ that—that—” 

“That I had given up Helen; is that what 
you are trying to say, young man ?” inter- 
rupted Ogilvie, coolly. “ Perhaps,” he went 
on, sarcastically, “you wouldn’t object to 
taking her along with the Ogilvie property. 
Has it occurred to you, young man, that you 
are slightly presuming ?” 

“T have not asked you for anything, sir. I 
find I did not know you as well as I thought. 
Now, I say, I will take nothing from you!’ 
his eyes darkening, and his bright tace grow- 
ing cold and haughty. 

“Softly! You have as fine a temper as a 
Toledo blade, Mr. Haviland. Come, now, 
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Helen shall choose between us when she 
comes back; thatis certainly fair. If she 
chooses to leave me, I will promise to make 
no objection.” 

“Ido not enter into contracts in such 
matters,” John said, stiffly. “I am unable 


to understand how a man with the slightest 


particle of delicacy can make such a propo- 
sition to another man, as you have made to 
me, concerning a woman whom he expects 
to marry.” 

“Perhaps not, my young friend,” Ogilvie 
replied, quietly. “But unfortunately—or 


fortunately—J think the latter, and possibly 
you may agree with me—I cannot marry 
Helen Mordaunt, owing to the trifling cir- 
cumstance of her being my half-sister, and 
the law is unreasonable enough to consider 
that a barrier.” 

“ Paul Ogilvie!” 

Ogilvie smiled provokingly, taking a cigar 
from the case, and pushing it towards his 
companion. 

“Take one, John, they’re an excellent 
sedative.” 

“ You shall not trifle with me in this way, 
Paul Ogilvie!” striking the case to the floor, 
fiercely. “ Heavens! do you think lam made 
of ice?” 

“T should sooner say you were made of 
gunpowder,” Ogilvie answered, with admira- 
ble composure. “I think it will be my duty 
to mention to the lady we were speaking of 
what an inflammable fellow you are.” 
“Paul, do not be cruel! O, you do not 
know how | have suffered, or you could not 
jest about it.” He laid his hand on his com- 
panion’s arm—it was a strong firm hand, but 
it trembled now—and Paul Ogilvie grasped 
it in both of his. 

“ Dear old fellow! don’t you see I’m only 
trying you?” he cried, almost hysterically. 
“Don’t you see how much I admire your 
spirit? why, you’re not ordinarily so dul}, 
John. Helen ismy half-sister, but it is to 
be a secret, because her parentage, like my 
own, is a disgrace rather than honor. Per- 
haps this might make some difference to 
you?” 

“ Difference!” 

“There—there, don’t go off again,” Ogil- 
vie interposed, looking admiringly into the 
eloquent flushed face, “and 1 will tell you 
the story.” 

It is unnecessary for us to repeat what the 
reader already knows, and so we will pass 
over the rest of the interview till the mo- 
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ment of parting, when the two men clasped 
hands warmly, and John, said, firmly: 

“T will make no arrangement about prop- 
erty till they are found. Maybe they are 
suffering with want at this moment—maybe 


dying. No, don’t let us waste time, not a 
single day. When can you go?” 

“T have made arrangements to go to-mor- 
row,” was-the quiet reply. 

“So soon? O,thank you, Ogilvie! But,’ 
and the bright face drooped, “don’t let her 
know anything about this—this presump- 
tion of mine. It might offend her, and per- 


haps very justly. It was so impertinent for 
me ever to harbor such a thought—I, who 
had nothing to recommend me, while she 
had everything.”’ 

“Pshaw! don’t be sentimental, John. 
Helen is only an ordinary mortal, and I pre- 
sume if she should marry you, it would be 
mostly because of the property you are to 
inherit from your grandfather. Good-night, 
young man!” And with a light laugh Ogil- 
vie stepped back into the house. 

“T’ve an idea I told him very near the 
truth,” he said, to himself, listening to the 
firm ringing step growing fainter and fainter 
in the distance, “ but he is too infatuated 
to believe it, silly boy! I never believed her 
an angel, I’m quite sure of that. She is so 
unlike Tessa—my brave Tessa!” And with 
a tender smile breaking the grave lines 
about his lips he went absently up to his 
room, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue leaves whirled in brown drifts down 
the narrow grass-grown paths, and huddled 
in little restless flocks under the lee of the 
dingy pickets that surrounded the great 
lonely yard which shut in a solemn square of 
greensward, unprofaned by shrub, or tree, 
or blossom. The house to which this was 
the approach was in perfect keeping. It was 
tall, and square, and unsocial in its general 
appearance. It did not look as if it had 
ever been young, or had any conception 
what youth, and brightness, and jollity 
meant. But in spite of this appearance of 
chronic austerity, a brilliant face, looking 
like some wonderful exotic, gazed dreamily 
out from one of the upper windows at the 
drifting leaves and occasional plashes of rain 
against the glass. 

“Helen, are you there?” said a faint 
voice. 
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The bright face faded from the window 
instantly. 

“You have been sleeping, mother?” and 
the beautiful face, radiant with a tenderer 
beauty than we have ever seen on it before, 


bent over the pale face on the pillow, 


“ Yes, dear, and I have had the sweetest 
dream. I thought he was here! And, Hel- 
en, I thought he forgave and loved me at 
last,” the pale lips wreathing themselves 
into a beautiful smile. 

“If you would only let me write to him, 
mother,” Helen began, when the ponderous 
brass knocker on the front door sent half a 
.- dozen hollow sullen echoes through the 
great house, 

The sick woman caught the white hands 
lying caressedupon hers, and half-raised her- 
self in bed,a faint glow breaking through 
the still pallor of her face. 

“O, if it should be he!’ she gasped, 
pantingly. 

It seemed an eternity before Miss Lorri- 
mer came through the long dining-room 
and parlor into the hall. Miss Lorrimer 
was one of those self-poised, dignified peo- 
ple who never make haste. How carefully 
she closed every door after her, now! O, 
would she ever open the door? And then 
the interminable conversation whose meas- 
ured hum sounded like some far-off ghostly 
mockery. But hark! There is—yes, there 
is a step on the stair! The door opens sud- 
deuly,a man crosses the room in two or 
three long strides, and falls upon his kn 
before the bed. , 

“ My mother! O my mother!” 

There was no other word spoken for a full 
minute—then from the wan lips of the wo- 
man broke a low fervent “Thank God!” 
There was another moment of silence, and 
then, glancing from the kneeling man to the 
blushing, half-averted face of the girl, a 
troubled look came into her eyes. He saw 
it and divined its meaning at once, and ris- 
ing, held out his arms, saying, smilingly: 

“ My dear sister Helen, why did you run 
away from me, and take our mother with 
you 

The natural embarrassment she felt at 
this first meeting, vanished instantly at this 
brotherly greeting. Although she had not 
loved Paul Ogilvie, she was sure he loved 
her, aud she had speculated not a little 
upon how the announcement of their rela- 
tionship would affect him. She felt exceed- 
ingly pitiful towards him, and hoped he would 
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not feel so very badly. Possibly she might 
have been a little piqued if she had known 
that his recovery had been. rapid enough to 
admit of his making a declaration of love to 
another lady in less than two weeks! A 
nice little burlesque this upon some “ incon- 


solable ” husbands I have known. 

After the first excitement of the meeting 
was over, and they could talk quietly, Helen 
explained the reason of her sudden depart- 
ure from Albany. She was walking in the 
garden in a little fever of excitement. Com- 
ing up from the city that afternoon she had 
passed a woman leaning wearily against the 
fence, and looking up at Rose Hill. She 
started nervously when she saw her, and 
hurried away, though she noticed that she 
walked with unsteady halting steps. But 
that was not the real cause of her excite- 
ment. In that short swift glance in which 
their eyes met, she had recognized her as 
the woman whose gaze had affected her so 
strangely that first day of her arrival at the 
Greenbush station, and, added to this,a dim 
remembrance of having seen the same face 
some time in the long, long, faintly-remem- 
bered past. She had thought of it until it 
had become a fact, as much as her own ex- 
istence, almost, in her consciousness that 
this woman was her mother. 

She did not, therefore, feel greatly shocked 
or surprised when she came ‘upon this wo- 
man down in the shrubbery, but asked her 
immediately to tell her who she was, aud 
where she had seen her. This brought out 
the whole story, including her relationship 
to Paul Ogilvie. She saw that what her 
mother said was true—she was dying. A 
feeling of pity and love for the poor sufferer 
drove all other thoughts from her heart. 
She experienced a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing towards her father, Gerald Deveraux. 
His weakness, and selfishness, and wicked- 
ness stood out suddenly before her in a new 
light. She shrank from looking in his face 
er touching his hand again. There was 
nothing to hold her from the duty which 
came out momently before; viz.: to watch 
ever and nurse her poor betrayed, suffering 
mother. It never occurred to her to doubt 
this woman—she knew she spoke the truth, 
but she could not explain it to any one else 
how she knew it. 

Her mother had tried to dissuade her, but 
she was firm, and making a hasty visit to her 
chamber, in which she filled a valise with 
what few articles of clothing it would hold, 
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she had returned to her mother, and they 
had come out to this place that night. It was 
some three miles out from Greenbush to- 
wards Schodac. Here they had been ever 
since—nearly three weeks. It had been her 
mother’s home for fifteen years. Finding 
she could not get in anywhere with a child, 
she had put her in charge of a woman, and 
accepted the position of companion and gen- 
teel servant to Miss Lorrimer. With the 
money earned she barely paid the board and 
schooling of her child. Once, in a fitof gen- 
erosity, Miss Lorrimer gave her three hun- 
dred dollars. With this she sent her to 
Greenwich, hoping in this way to prepare 
her to take care of herself. But before the 
,/ast term had closed she found herself grow- 
ing strangely weak, and aftera few days’ 
struggle with conviction, she yielded to it, 
She could never do any more work! 

At this time she went to see Paul—she 
hoped that the years and the suffering had 
somehow expiated her sin, but they had 
not! There was no alternative, and so she 
wrote to Gerald Deveraux. She knew—it 
often reached her ears one way and anotber 
—of Mr. Deveraux’s high standing and 
great respectability, and she knew he would 
not dare disobey her commanils, those coimn- 
mands being that he should make immediate 
provision for his child, as she could do it no 
longer. She knew when they would be 
likely to come, and haunted the station for 
twenty-four hours to get a glimpse of the 
child she dared not own! 

Since then Miss Lorrimer had kindly given 

_ her a home, and the day after she had called 
on Paul, a letter had come to her containing 
two hundred dollars, She never knew who 
sent it—somehow she had always hoped it 
was he. She had told him she should be 
in Albany two or three days, and she had 
got the letter while there. 

This was not told all at a time, but in lit- 
tle detached items, sometimes by Helen, and 
sometimes by her mother, as the three sat 
together through the dark rainy afternocn, 
talking over the past,and making future plans. 

And so the short dreary twilight came on, 
and the wind beat the rain against the panes 
in wild fitful gusts, and the great chimney 
moanec as if in hopeless pain. Helen had 
gone down after lights, when suddenly the 
hand which had been lying quietly in Ogil- 
vie’s tightened its clasp. 

“I’m going home, dear Paul; I cannot 
wait for you and Helen; good-by.” The 


hand loosened its clasp, and Paul leaned 
over and lifted her in his arms. How light 
she was, but with what a dead weiglit she 
lay upon his bosom! He put his ear to her 
lips, they moved faintly, a few broken words 
of fondness aud blessing, and were stilled 
forever. One week from the day Paul Ogil- 
vie had set out on his seareh for his mother 
—for he had gone far wide of the mark at 
first—he came back bringing ber body for 
burial. John Haviland met him just after 
the service was over, coming down the 
street. There were a few moments of grave 
conversation, for their hearts were heavy, 
one for the dead, the other for the living. 

“ Roy is failing, we think,’ John saic, at 
length, giving voice to the fear that neither 
his mother nor himself would admit to 
each other, 

“Failing! why, is there nothing more 
that can be done?” cried Ogilvie. “ What 
does Follen say ?” 

“ He says a sea voyage and six months in 
the south of France might help him. He 
would also have to undergo another opera- 
tion on his hip, and I fear—” 

“ How long will it take you tobet ready to 
start, do you think?” interrupted Ogilvie, 
with characteristic abruptness. 

“For where?” a little bewildered. 

“Where? For France, or anywhere else 
Follen says. And mind, don’t spare money. 
Roy must not die!” he added, vehemently. 

“TI will be ready in a week,” John said, 
promptly. “And mother, I suppose she will 
go too?” 

“Of course, and—look here, John. I 
think somebody else would like to go—you 
can ask her!” And he turned abruptly, and 
walked away as if his life depended on his 
getting to a certain point at a certain time, 
leaving poor John in a state of delicious be- 
wilderment and bliss. 

In his great hurry to get away from Hay- 
iland, Ogilvie came near runing over Tim 
Delaney. There was an odd sort of gravity 
about Tim which rather puzzled him. He 
seemed to be impressed with a queer kind of 
melancholy that appeared rather enjoyable 
than otherwise. 

“T reckon you knew the ould one had 
gone?” he half asked, half asserted. The 
secret was out at last. 

“Do you mean Mrs. Deveraux?” Ogilvie 
asked, hastily; a quick thought of Tessa, 
alone and in sorrow, saddening his face. 

“Yes sir. She went out like a candle. 
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that’s burned clean out;, but then no one 
can deny she burned a good long spell,” he 
concluded, philosophically. 

“When did this happen, Tim?” 

“The night after you went away, sir. I 
remember because Miss Tessa sent me up to 
see if you had gone, and the Dawley says you 
*wint that morning.” 

Just one week from that day Paul Ogilvie 
stood in the station at Greenbush waiting to 
see the Havilands off to New York en route 
for Havre, France. There were four of the 
party. Mrs. Haviland, aud Roy—who re- 
fused to leave Paul's arms till the cars began 
to move—and Mr. and Mrs. John Haviland. 
Very evidently John had asked her, and 
Paul Ogilvie proved his right to a place 
among the prophets by the promptness with 
which the affair had been accepted. 

“But just between us, Tessa,” Ogilvie said, 
confidentially, that evening when talking it 
over, and discussing the beauty. and happi- 
ness of the newly-wedded pair, “I doubt 
very much, now, if she would have married 
John—and I really believe she loves him—if 
he had not been worth two hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“O Paul! howecan you talk so?” Tessa 
cried, looking quite shocked. 

“T never should if allthe women I have 
known were like you, darling,’ he replied, 
gently. “But about Helen; she had the 
candor to tell me since our return that she 
was going to marry me wholly and altogeth- 
er for the luxury and elegance with which 
my money would surround her. I hope 
John will never be poor again, and I wish 
that, in my secret heart, I believed her re- 
ally worthy of such a noble fellow as John 
Haviland.” 

“But, Paul, you cannot deny that she was 
true and kind to her. She was not selfish, 
then, at least,” urged Tessa, who always saw 
the best side of everything and everybody. 

“T stand rebuked, Tessa,” he answered, 
gravely. “J, at least, should not throw 
stones,” 

“O Paul! you know that I did not mean 
that,” she cried, penitently. 

“T know that to the pure all things are 
pure. O my beloved! help me to see as you 
see—some nobility, some merit, some good 
in every human soul,” he said, earnestly. 

“ O, that is the simplest thing in the world,” 
she replied, with a bright smile; “ you have 
only to look for it.” 

The Deveraux estate was settled late in 


November, Mr. Ogilvie buying out the other 
creditors. He came up that evening to see 
Tessa, who persisted in going on with the 
lessons she had stipulated to give, in spite 
of allhis persuasions. She was not going 
to be married till June, and she was, despite 
her sweet temper and yielding gentleness of 
spirit, very firm when she chose, with a 
strong spice of independence underlying her 
soft manner. 

“ There, Tessa,” said Ogilvie, taking out a 
legal-looking document and laying in her 
hands, “ there is a deed of Rose Hill; it is 
yours again.” 

She sat silent and thoughtful, a graver 
look than usual in her brown eyes. Ogilvie 
watched her closely, his own face serious. 

“ Is this mine todo as I please with?” she 
asked, by-and-by, with an evident effort. 

“Certainly. You can give it away if you 
like,” he answered, with apparent careless- 
ness, bat without removing his eyes from 
her face. 

“And you would not be hurt or offended, 
Paul?” she asked, eagerly, her face bright- 
ening. 

“No, darling; do anything with it your 
own heart prompts you to.” 

“Then I will give it to Mark Gregory,’ 
she cried, promptly. 

“ The very thing I wished, my brave little 
girl,” he said, fondly. 

She looked in his face, and knew instantly 
why he had bought Rose Hill. 

“I—I never thought of it till I overheard 
Tim talking to Mark the morning this Doug- 
lass was killed,” she stammered, a painful 
flush dyeing her face. 

“Tessa, do not let it pain you, dear,” he 
whispered. “ Whatever the wrong commit- 
ted, we will forget it all, now. Shall I have 
this conveyed to Mark Gregory for you ?” 

“If you will,” handing him the paper with 
unsteady hands. 

And so the Gregorys came again to Rose 
Bill, but between Ogilvie and Tessa it was 
never mentioned again, but they both knew 
instinctively, and so.did Mark Gregory, that 
it was a simple act of reparation. How and 
why this was made necessary, only the dead 
could tell, and their lips were touched with 
the seal of eternal silence. 

All through the winter and spring there 
came the brightest and gayest of letters from 
the Havilands. Roy was better—Roy would 
live. Already the operation on his hip had 


been successfully performed, since which 
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time he had grown better so rapidly that it 
_ seemed the work of magic. 

“ Roy has but one drawback to happiness,” 
Mrs Haviland wrote to Paul, “and that is 
the separation from you. I doubt if your 
dear little Tessa loves you more purely and 
devotedly than hedoes. And well he may— 
as indeed we all well may. I cannot help 
feeling, my dear Paul, that you were too gen- 
grous with us, I cannot feel quite right, 
to accept. the full half of a fortune which 
you have worked so steadily to amass. I 
might have had a right to the half of my 
father’s estates, but not to yours, as they 
now stand. But I remember your firmness, 
and know my scruples will not move you, as 


they did not when the division was made. 
“ We shall be in New York the first week 
in June, in season for the event. If the con- 
sciousness of having made others happy 
adds to one’s own happiness, then you will 
be richly and royally happy, my dear Paul, 
which is my hourly prayer. 
“ AGATHA HAVILAND. 
“P.S. Roy has just come in from playing 
football. His cheeks are like the sunny side 
of a peach. He is nervously anxious lest 
Cousin Pau! will not know him. John and 
Helen write you by this mail. They will 
give you the news and gossip—I cannot, my 
heart is too full—too full of tender grateful- 
ness and chastened happiness, A. H.” 


BEATRICE DUNBARTON. 


BY ANNA V. LANCASTER. 


—Bright, and fierce, and fickle is the South, 
And dark, and true, and tender is the North.—Trnwyson. 


TuE low November sun reddened the bare 
white walls of the schoolroom -at St. Vin- 
cent’s. The apartment was almost deserted. 
Recitation hours were over. A group of 
three girls stood near one of the west win- 
dows. Each was attired in simple school 
fashion, and there was nothing in the dress 
of either to denote adifference in social rank 
or wealth. Two were of the average Amer- 
ican type, of medium height, fair complexion 
and light brown hair. The other was tall, 
slender and supple. Her complexion was a 
pale olive, her eyes large, almond-shaped and 
dark. Iler black hair was braided and coiled 
around her well-shaped head. This was 
Beatrice Dunbarton. 

“And don’t you really feel in the least sor- 
ry that.this is your last day at St. Vincent’s, 
Beatrice ?” 

“Nota bit. I hate school. I detest this 
stupid flat country where there are nothing 
but women and farmers. Edith’s going to 
be married this winter. She is as fond of 
dress, in her cold superior way, as lesser wo- 
men. Preparations have been going on for 
some time, on a grand scale, I judge, from 
her letters. I long to finger some of her 
laces, and satins, and jewels. After the wed- 
ding the house’ll be full of company. Our 
old house is as big asa castle. I shall have 
pleasure, at last! Pleasure, in lieu of Latin 
and geometry. Poh!” 


“And the professor,” added one of the 
others, laughing. 

Beatrice made a gesture of disgust. 

“How would you have liked it, girls, to 
have had me in the firm, and be ruled by 
somebody whose examples and exercises 
you'd so often done ?” 

“We'd rather you’d go home, and let us 
come and visit you by-and-by,”’ they re- 
turned, with the freedom and frankness of 
schoolgirls, 

“ Et moi aussi,” said Beatrice, quickly. 

“And this flance of your sister’s—what is 
he like?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw him. A good 
humdrum sort of person, Limagine. That’s 
the kind Edith would fancy. She’s never 
said anything in particular about him. She’s 
very reticent, and proper, and dignified. I 
haven’t the faintest idea what’s he like—real 
prosy, though, I suspect, and awfully old— 
thirty-tive—” 

“QO, that’s too bad! You might have 
passed away the time of the tedious journey 
by a flirtation with him, but he’s old enough 
to be your father. You'll have to be very 
demure, then, and be in sober earnest with 
him.” 

“ O yes, I'll always have to be im sober ear- 
nest with him,” said Beatrice, carelessly but 
prophetically. 

There was silence fora moment. Presently 
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a door in the corrider slammed, and a voice 
called: 

“Addie! Addie!” 

“Yes,” answered one of the girls-of my 
group. 

She went out, saying hastily, “ I'll be baek 
directly.” 

“I’m so sorry, Beatrice, you’re going,” 
said the remaining pupil. “I never realized 
until to-night how much I love you.” 

Beatrice at this turned her magnificent 
eyes, from the sunset-clouds and the chateaux 
d@’ Espagne she was building there, upon her 
friend, softened with affection, or something 
very like it. 

“Are you, darling?” she said, passing her 
arm around her waist. 

“ Yes,” said the other, simply, in a broken 
voice, the tears springing to her eyes. “ How 
lonely the vacation’ll be, for I’m not going 
home, you know, and shall miss you so, 
thinking of last vacation! How pleasant 
those July evenings were when you played 
and sang to me in the dark! If you ever 
lose your fortune, Beatrice, you can make it 
again in the character of prima donna.” 

“I know it,” replied Beatrice, in the calm 
tone of conscious power. 

Again there was silence for a space—Bea- 
trice looking down abstractedly into her 
companion’s face, the latter gazing into hers 
in rapt admiration. Meantime the evening 
sunlight had crept slowly up the wall, had 
disappeared, and the gray shadows of dusk 
were already filling remote corners of the 
large room. Some one opened the door and 
broke the silence: 

“ Miss Dunbarton, a gentleman in the par- 
lor to see you.” 

“Au revoir, then, Minnie. I shan’t be long. 
T’'ll meet you soon in our room.” | 

Saying this, Beatrice moved away from the 
window, and then was seen the girl’s chief- 
est and most seductive charm—her grace, 
Had she worn “ silken shoon,” she could not 
have moved more noiselessly, and the ser- 
pentine indescribable grace of her gait was 
comparable to nothing but the motions of a 
snake, The first tempter himself could net 
have trailed through Eden in a more fasci- 
nating manner than this girl walked through 
the long halls and glided down the stairs to 
meet—what? Ah, man, “sans peur et sans 
reproche,” and ignorant young girl on life’s 
dangerous threshold, had the walls fallen 
and crushed you both at that moment, your 
fate had been a happy one! 


Beatrice entered the parlor with no strong- 
er emotion than curiosity, and no stronger 
desire than that of satisfying it. She wel- 
comed Mr. Wallenstein with all the aplomb 
of a woman of thirty, and with her own in- 
imitable grace. 

“Are you ready for your journey?” he 
asked. “You know we start at five o'clock 
in the morning.” 

“Yes, all ready, and quite impatient to 
start.” 

“Impatient to see your sister, I suppose, 
but still a little loth to leave school?” he 
said, interrogatively. 

“Au contraire, nothing loth to leave school, 
and not particularly impatient to see Edith. 
She’s only my half-sister, and eight years 
older than I, and we’re so different there 
never was much sympathy between us. Be- 
sides, I’ve been away at school ever since : 
can remember, only going home at long in- 
tervals on long vacations, and, to tell the 
truth, Edith and I have got to get acquaint- 
ed with each other.” 

“Then you're not sorry to leave your 
studies 2?” 

“No. I cordially hate my studies—that is, 
with one or two exceptions,” she added, re- 
flectively. 

“ For instance ?” 

“* Music, poetry, one or two of the modern 
languages and history.” 

“Then you don’t take kindly to the exact 
sciences and discipline?” 

“No,” she replied, with fervor. “I hate 
everything that’s exact and proper, and all 
sorts of restraint.” 

He looked at her a moment, quietly. Bea- 
trice endeavored to penetrate his gaze, for 
she was conscious that she had made a dar- 
ing speech. Did he approve, or disapprove? 
His eyes being of the order which can, on 
occasion, absorb rather than radiate, she was 
unable to decide. 

“Can I be of any service to you this even- 
ing? Is there anything you would like 
done?” he presently asked, in the tone of 
commonplace politeness. 

“Nothing, thank you. Everything is 
packed and strapped.” 

“Then I will bid you good-evening, and be 
at the door for you at five o’clock in the 
morning.” 


“ Was it Mr. Wallenstein, Beatrice ?” asked 
Minnie, as the former entered the room they 
shared in common. 
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“Ves.’ 

“And what is he like?” 

“T’ve shocked him the first thing,” said 
Beatrice, irrelevantly. 

“Well, you can afford to do that. Your 
fearlessness is one of your most attractive 
qualities,’ answered the timid, nervous 
Minnie. 

‘Beatrice laughed. 

“It may appear so to you, Minnie. Do 
you know, petite, why I’m glad I'm nota 
man ?” 

“ Because I should either have to marry 
you or break your heart, and shouldn’t wish 
to do either,” replied Beatrice, selfishly. 

Minnie was silent, thinking how grand 
and truthful Beatrice was in all her ways, 
and wondering how she could possibly toler- 
ate her. “It is out of pure goodness of heart 
that Beatrice deigns to accept my devotion,” 
was the sum total of her thoughts. 

At this moment the gong sounded. 

“Come,” said Beatrice, “ there’s supper. 
Let’s go down. Afterwards ‘I'll play to you 
awhile. It may be a long time before I can 
do it for you again.” 

After supper Minnie said, “Come in the 
parlor, Beatrice; there’s noone there. The 
girls are all gone to their rooms. I'll shut the 
door, and no one will hear us, and we’ll have 
the room to ourselves.’ 

Minnie curled up in an easy-chair, and 
Beatrice seated herself at the piano. 

“ What shall I sing, Minnie?” 

“Departed Days.” 

She played and sang in a low voice the 
sweet old words, and then wandered off 
dreamily into a brief afterpiece of her own 
composition. 

“ Now let me light the lamp and give you 
something lively, Min. What’s the use of 
getting up a heartache? Don't heartaches 
come often enough without coaxing?” 

“No, I don’t want the lamp lit, Beatrice, 
and my heart aches already. The pensive 
‘music in the dark brings the tears, and tears 
are a luxury when one suffers,” said the gen- 
tle little girl, sentimentally. “ You needn't 
piay anything especially doleful, however; 
not adirge, you know. I'm not going to 
die. Play that serenade of Hadyn’s. That’s 
the sweetest thing that ever was written. 
Ah, if I could play it as you do!” 

“And what now?” as the last sweet notes 
died slowly and softly into silence. 

“©, play as you do when you’re alone. A 
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little bit of this, and then a little bit of that. 
Anything you happen to fancy.” 

Beatrice played and sang in this manner 
for half an hour perhaps. 

“What now, to wind up with, darling? 
I must go to bed early to-night, for I’ve got 
to be up at four.” 

“Anything,” said Minnie. © 

Beatrice played and sang “ Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen.” And how she sang it! There 
were tears in her voice! Long before the 
ballad was finished Minnie was sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

“There, Min, darling, when T'll play for 
you again, Heaven only knows,” said Bea- 
trice, rising. 

“It may not be for years, and it may not 
be forever,” said Minnie, in a broken voice. 
“O Beatrice! Beatrice!’ And she clung to 
her, and shook from head to foot with sobs. 

“How music excites the chiki!” was Bea- 
trice’s mental commentary. 

“Not so bad as that, darling,” she said, 
aloud, gently unclasping the girl’s arms from 
her neck. “ You shall come and make me a 
visit next summer.” 

“O Beatrice, how good you are! Will you 
show me some of those beautiful things your 
mother brought from Italy ?” 

“ Why, yes, and give you some, too, if you 
want them.” 

“ What, Beatrice! give away things which 
belonged to your dead mother?” exclaimed 
Minnie, in astonishment. 

“Why not?” asked Beatrice, coolly. 
“What's the use, Min, in pretending un- 
bounded reverence and affection for a person 
Inever knew? She died when I was six 
months old,” 

“If my mother had died when J was six 
months old, I shouN have imagined what 
she was like, and worshipped my ideal 
mother.” 

“Well, Min, I’m not as spirituelle as you 
are. Your ancestors came over in the May- 
flower, and starved their bodies and bodily 
passions. Mine lived in Italy, and were 
rather careless of their souls, if history’s cor- 
rect, but took precious good care of the per- 
ishable. A great-great. O, immensely great 
grandmother of mine is said to have pois- 
oned no less than five persons who stood in 
her way. There were no two poisoned alike, 
either. She went to work scientifically, and 
amused herself by variety.” 

“Was she not punished for her horrible 
crimes?” asked Minnie, with dilated eyes. 
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“ Poisoning was the age’s popular crime, 
Minnie. Her family was noble, influential 
and rich. No, she lived to a happy old age, 
and died as peaceful a death as any saint of 
them all.” 

“Well, that was centuries ago, There’s 
no drop of her evil blood in your veins, 
Beatrice.” 

“I don’t know,” said Beatrice, gloomily, 
“whether thereisornot. The sins of the fa- 
thers, you know, ‘shall be visited upon the 
children, ” 

“ Only ‘ to the third and fourth generations,’ 
Beatrice.” 

“To the twentieth, for aught I know,” 
said Beatrice. “ You pure little Lily of the 
Valley, whose greatest sin, I verily believe, is 
an occasional whisper at forbidden hours, 
what is it you see in me to worship? The 
tables should be turned. You should be 
saint and I worshipper. As it is, l’m god- 
dess, and you believe me as grand as I ap- 
pear. I wish I knew myself, Min. Sometimes 
my impulses seem pure and good, and I long 
with unutterable yearning to lead an unsel- 
fish, useful life. Then perhaps a chance 
word, or thought, or look will lay bare my 
heart to me, a very sorry nest of vipers.” 

«“ Come, dear Beatrice, you're getting blue, 
Let’s go up stairs,” said Minnie, who was 
not enough of a psychologist to give any 
comforting answer to this confession. 

The schoolmates twined their arms about 
each other’s waists, and went slowly, for the 
last time forever, through the long halls of 
St. Vincent’s together. 


Beatrice was awakened the next morning 
by a knock at her door. 

“ Four o’clock, Miss Dunbarton.” 

“ Very well,” said Beatrice, sleepily. 

She conquered her drowsiness in a few 
moments, and springing out of bed, made a 
rapid toilet. At a quarter before five she 
lef, Minnie still sleeping, and went down to 
the dining-hall to eat a hasty breakfast. The 
clock struck five. Presently a servant came 
to her and said: 

“ Your friend is at the door, Miss Dunbar- 
ton, and begs you will make haste, as there 
will be barely time to catch the train.” 

“I'll be there in one moment, tell him ;” 
and then, soto voce, “Heaven knows I'll 
take good care not to stay another day at 
St. Vincent's!” 

A boy with a lantern stood near the wag- 


on which was to convey Beatrice and - Mr. 
Wallenstein to the station. The morning, if 
morning it could be called, was cold and. 
cloudy, and dark as midnight. The light in 
the lantern cast a sickly glare for a few feet, 
bringing out dimly the figure of Mr. Wallen- 
stein, who was pacing up and down the walk, 
and the driver, who occupied the front seat 
of the wagon. Trunks, bags and shawls were 
already stowed away in the wagon. Mr, 
Wallenstein assisted Beatrice to her seat, 
saw that she was well wrapped in shawls 
and robes, and took his place at her side. 

“It is five miles,”. he said; “ we shall have 
acold drive. All ready, driver.” 

“ Good-by school, school-life and school- 
girls,” thought Beatrice, looking back at the 
huge pile that loomed up indistinctly in the 
darkness, “and welcome the world, which, 
by the way, doesn’t. open very propitiously, 
if weather goes for an omen,’ 

“Are you warm?” asked Mr. Wallenstein, 
presently. 

“Yes, thank you,” replied Beatrice; and 
the rest of the drive to the station was 
passed in silence. 

It was quarter past six the next night 
when they arrived at the Dunbarton station. 
They had still three miles further to ride, 
Edith had sent a close carriage to meet 
them, for the night was unseasonably cold. 

“It is a year since you were home, is it 
not?” inquired Mr. Wallenstein, as they ap- 
proached the grounds, 

“Eighteen months,” said Beatrice. “The 
last time 1 was here was in summer. It is 
three years since 1 was home in cold weather.” . 

“Tt is a fine old place,” said Mr. Wallen- 
stein, glancing towards the summit of the 
hill, as the carriage entered the avenue. 

Beatrice made no reply, but looked out of 
the window towards the old-fashioned stone 
house that crowned the hill. It stood sharply 
outlined against the cold gray evening sky. 
Although it was almost dark, the gnarled 
fantastic oaks on either side stood eut so 
clearly against that pale background, that 
each separate twig might almost have been 
counted. Here and there along the facade 
of the house cheerful lights shone through 
the windows; at two they were somewhat 
redder and dimmer, 

“ There are no lights In the drawing-room, 
and Edith has a glorious wood-fire on the 
hearth!’ exclaimed Beatrice, “ That'll be 
pleasant, after a year and a half of furnace 
heat.” 
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A few moments more and they-had reached - 


the house. The carriage stopped, the coach- 
man dismounted and opened the door. Mr. 
Wallenstein sprang out and assisted Beatrice 
to descend. Edith met them at the door. It 
impressed Mr. Wallenstein vaguely at the 
time, although he recalled it distinctly after- 
wards, what a pretty picture she made. The 
heavy double doors had been thrown hos- 
pitably wide. At the further end of the 
spacious hall blazed a huge fire. Edith’s 
stately figure in its heavy black silk, stand- 
ing in the doorway, was distinctly outlined 
against the reddish glow. The outline of her 
golden hair caught the bright radiance, and 
made a halo round her head. In after years 
Mr. Wallenstein often recalled this picture; 
it was enshrined in his memory—his Saint 
Edith. 

It is singular that the impressions which 
are to be so much to us when they are be- 
come only recollections, are so little thought 
of at the time. 

Beatrice, too, with her quick artistic sense, 
took in the unique beauty of the simple 
home-scene—a picture, the memory of which 
would haunt her life, and be to her a scourge 
of scorpions. 

“ Beatrice, dear, I’m glad to welcome you 
home,” said Edith, extending her hand as 
the latter ran up the steps, and taking hers 
and kissing her in a stately way, as she 
reached the threshold. 

“And Berthold,” she said, as he followed, 
shaking hands, but not kissing him. 

He understood the reason. The coach- 
man had not yet driven from the door. He 
could have wished Edith a little less fastid- 
fons just then. 

They all went into the drawing-room. To 
Beatrice, fresh from boarding-school, with 
its poverty of color, the drawing-room seem- 
ed a very paradise. The long low-ceiled old- 
fashioned room had a fireplace at each end. 
On one side were two large bow-windows; 
on the other, paintings. An Axminster car- 
pet covered the floor. Easy-chairs abound- 
ed. There were no knickknacks about the 
room. Everything was on a large scale. 
Edith could not understand the value of tri- 
fles. The ceiling and sides of the room were 
panelled with oak, dark with age. Had it 
not been for the bright glow of the wood-fire, 
the room would have been sombre. 

Immediately after dinner Beatrice went 
to her room, leaving Edith and Mr. Wallen- 
stein alone. Edith sat by the centre-table, 
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with a basket of napkins at her side, one of 
which she took up and began to hem. Mr, 
Wallenstein watched her for a while, from 
his position Spposite, thinking how lily fair 
she was. She was a true Saxon beauty, and 
larger and taller than Beatrice, Her dress 
was heavy black silk, with little or no trim- 
ming. She wore a linen collar and cuffs. 
Beatrice would bave worn lace frills. 

“What do you think of Beatrice?” she 
asked, presently, without looking up from 
her work. 

“Your question is a broad one.” 

“T mean, what sort of a character do you 
think she has? Have they done her justice 
at school? Is she well-educated and well- 
disciplined ?” 

“T can’t say, Edith. I haven’t examined 
her,” he answered, with a slight laugh, think- 
ing of his call at St. Vincent’s, 

Edith relapsed into a grave silence, and 
went on hemming the napkins, 


Several weeks passed. Christmas was ap- 
proaching. Edith and Mr. Wallenstein were 
good Catholics, and meant to observe the 
day becomingly. Beatrice was nominally a 
Catholic, having been educated in that faith, 
but she had long since departed from the 
spirit of it, and struck on the rocks in the 
shallow water of free-thinking. She was too 
weak, intellectually, and too impatient to 
have forced her way into the deep water— 
the only safety for philosophers. Thus she 
believed in nothing in particular, or rather 
she believed in everything by turns, and 
nothing long. However, she entered heart- 
ily into Edith’s plans for the customary dec- 
oration of the house, the giving and receiv- 
ing of gifts, etc., looking at the whole thing 
from an artistic point of view. At last it 
was Christmas eve, and the preparations 
were completed. The house and adjoining 
chapel were beautifully decked with ever- 
green, and branches of autumn leaves, which 
Edith had gathered and pressed for the 
purpose. 

They sat up late that night, talking over 
the coming day, and the charity-feast that 
the poor of Dunbarton Village were to enjoy 
at Dunbarton Oaks. Midnight approached, 
and Edith went to perform her devotions in 
the chapel. Mr. Wallenstein went in search 
of Beatrice, who had left the room a few mo- 
ments before. He found her in the musie- 
room, seated at the piano, playing softly. 
The bed of coals on the hearth diffused a 
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Beatrice Dunbarton. 


subdued glow through the room. The light 
of the full moon fell through the lace cur- 
tains and the network of ivy leaves at the 
windows. Mr. Wallenstein forgot his errand, 
forgot it was midnight of Christmas eve, 
and that there were services in the chapel. 


He stood in the doorway, unnoticed, and. 


she played on and on. She had no notes be- 
fore her, and the music, he became aware, 
in a vague way, had never been played be- 
fore. She was improvising. Whether the 
sounds were the seductive tones of a siren, 
or the pure rhapsody of a saint, he knew 
nut—cared not. Beatrice turned very slowly, 
and looked in his eyes as if she had known 
all the time he was there. Her gaze was 
dew and fire. He advanced slowly into the 
room and stood at her side, She was still 
playing, and still gazing up at him, and the 
spell remained unbroken. 

He no longer remembered who he was,what 
he was, or who the woman was before him. 
He dimly felt that he was under the infla- 
ence of a new and powerful emotion. 

The sounds grew softer and fainter, and 
trembled and swooned away into silence. 

Beatrice arose slowly and moved towards 
the hearth. The glow from the coals warmed 
the great carbuncles of her necklace, and the 
faint carnation tint in her cheeks, and re- 
sponded to the half-veiled fire of her eyes. 
How beautiful she was! She seemed to have 
forgotten his presence, and gazed abstract- 
edly into the dying fire. 

He moved towards her as if in a dream, 
She raised her eyes slowly. For all answer to 
the mad adoration in his, she gave him a 
look of childish wonderment, then her lids 
fell. A change swept over her face. She 
looked up at him again, O eyes of Italy! 
“T love you, Berthold, as madly as you love 
me, but you are the betrothed of another,” 
they said. Again her lids fell, and she glid- 
ed away from him. He sprang after her. 
He caught her in his arms and strained her 
to his breast. 

“ Beatrice, Beatrice, it is not Edith, it is 
you I love!” 

She twined her arms around his neck. 
Some clear thin veices under the window 
began a Christmas carol. 

The spell was broken. 

“Christmas morning!” Mr. 
Wallenstein, and started guiltily. “How 
long have I been here? I promised Edith to 
find you and take you to the chapel. It was 
just before twelve then; is it too late now?” 
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He looked at his watch. 

“Tt is only quarter past. We are not too 
late. Come!’ he said, imperatively and 
gloomily. 

Beatrice took his arnt, and they went to- 
gether through the house to the chapel. 
They approached noiselessly, and Mr. Wal- 
lenstein opened the door. The chapel was 
small, and only lighted near the altar. They 
could distinctly see Edith, who was kneeling 
at the further end. The superannuated half- 
blind chaplain did not observe them. Edith 
was kneeling, and her face was lighted less. 
by the tapers than the moonlight streaming 
through the tall window. She was absorbed 
in her devotions, and wholly lost for the 
time to the world. 

“ How pure, how angelic she looks! does 
she remember me in her prayers, or is the 
Christ alone in her orisons?” thought Mr. 
Wallenstein. 

“ She’s as pure as a saint, and, alas! as cold 
as the graven image of one,” he thought, 
still regarding the passiouless immobility 
of her upturned face. “She is new-fallen 
snow. Beatrice is unquenchable fire. And 
I—what am 1?” he questioned of himself, 
suddenly. “A false lover!’ 

“Are you not going in?” asked Beatrice, 
in surprise that he should hesitate so long 
at the door. 

“No!” he answered, briefly and bitterly. 
“The sanctuary of the Lord is holy, and 
nothing unclean shall enter therein. Come 
away!” 

Beatrice understood, and scoffed inwardly. 

The next day the poor of Dunbarton Vil- 
lage came up to the Oaks at noon to the 
Christmas feast. Edith, in black silk, as 
usual, presided at the feast, assisted by Mr. 
Wallenstein, and helped the servants to 
wait upon the Christmas guests. Mr. Wal- 
lenstein acknowledged to himself that the 
scene was exceedingly homely and material — 
what could be more so than a crowd of hun- 
gry people greedily devouring turkey, roast- 
beef and plum-pludding? 

Edith looked on with a beaming face. The 
grossness of the whole thing seemed not to 
impress her. Charity, the governing princi- 
ple of her life, found broad expression to-day. 

After the feast Edith went to her room to 
lie down until dinner-time. Mr. Wallenstein 
wandered restlessly about the house, at a 
loss what to do with himself. Beatrice was 
not to be found, and he did not care to read, 
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Finally, in desperation, he sent word down 
to the stable to have his horse saddled and 
brought around. A brisk canter of a few 
miles would put him in better tune with 
himself. 

The air had been gray and still all day, as 
if asturm was brooding, but Mr. Wallenstein, 
without thinking much of the weather, rode 
off towards the hill-gap in the west. In the 
course of an hour the snow commenced to 
fall. The wind began to rise, and it drew 
between the hills cold and keen. Riding in 
the face of the wind and the sterm, the snow- 
flakes stung his face like nettles, and his 
hands were becoming benumbed. He decided 
to turn around and go home. Just at that 
moment an equestrienne turned an angle of 
the road a few rods in advance of him, and 
rode towards him, It might be some one 
whom he knew, who had been overtaken by 
the storm. He would wait and offer his as- 
sistance, at any rate. It proved to be Bea- 
trice. She was beautiful enough to drive a 
man out ef his senses, Behind her was the 
dark pine wood and the falling snow. She 
sat her small black horse perfectly. Her 
head was erect, her lips slightly parted, her 
cheeks aglow with a vivid carnation, and 
her eyes looked like two large brilliant stars. 

* Beatrice, I am surprised!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Wallenstein, hardiy knowing whether he 
was glad or sorry. 

* Berthold, the surprise is mutual,” replied 
Beatrice, with spirit. 

“Where have you been ?” 

“Into the neighboring county,” she an- 
swered, promptly. 

“Twenty miles! What have you been 
doing ?” 

“ Minding my own business. Berthold, you 
remind me of the Yankees. Good-by. I’m 
going home. Come, Diable;” patting the 
neck of her horse. 

“Soam I. Shall we ride along together?” 

“As you please,” she returned, shortly. 

They rode along in silence. The brief De- 
cember afternoon drew to a close, and dusk 
had settled upon the landscape before they 
reached Dunbarton Oaks. A groom came 
up and took the horses away, and they wert 
into the house together. 

Beatrice went at once to her room to dress 
for dinner. On her toilet-table she found 
two packages directed to her. She opened 
the smallest. A card lay inside, on which 
was written, “To Beatrice, with a ‘Merry 
Christmas, from her loving sister Edith.” 
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Under the card was an opal ring. In the 
other box, from Mr. Wallenstein, she found 
a beautiful locket, richly set with opals, and 
containing a tiny portrait, exquisitely painted 
on ivory, of himself and of Edith. 

“A very delicate reminder of the relation 
we sustain towards one another,” said Bea- 
trice, sarcastically. 

“ Well, my dear brother-to-be, Berthold, I 
am passionately fond of opals, although they 
are said to prove unlucky to the wearer, and 
I am very much obliged.” 

Beatrice went down to dinner that night 
in a gold-colored satin and black lace, with 
no ornaments but her Christmas gifts, and a 
cloth-of-gold rose in her hair. 

Edith wore a soft gray silk, and her Christ- 
mas gift from Mr. Wallenstein, a necklace 
and bracelets of pearls. Mr. Wallenstein, 
as if to atone for last night’s folly, was more 
attentive to Edith to-night than he had been 
for some weeks past. Beatrice was not slow 
to observe this. 

“ How lovely your pearls are, Edith!” she 
said, after dinner, in a smooth cold voice. 

“A tribute to her character, I suppose,” 
she thought. “ Poetry’s emblem of purity— 
prose’s result of disease in the lowest order of 
animal life. Pearls for her—opals for me. 
Doubtless Berthold thinks me a chameleon.” 

“ We hesitated some time about a choice 


of stones, Beatrice,” said Edith, as all three 


sat before the drawing-room fire. “ You 
know they say an unhappy fatality accompa- 
nies a gift of opals, but we knew how ex- 
travagantly fond of them you were, and Ber- 


thold said the superstition was superiatively 
silly, and so we got them.” 


“0, I like them all the better for the dan- 
ger that attends them,” said Beatrice, non- 
chalantly. “ You know the reason I chose 
Diable, in preference to any other horse, was 
becanse I knew I never could ride him with- 
out risking my neck. ‘There's a fascination 
in danger which exceeds every other,” she 
said, looking quietly into Mr. Wallenstein’s 
eyes. 

She was too wary to allow her delight at 


what she saw there to express itself in her 
face, and arose and went up stairs. 


The next day Mr. Wallenstein returned to 
Annapolis, where he was to remain until 
his wedding. For three days following his 
departure, Beatrice wandered about the 
house aimless and wretched. On the fourth 
she did something in keeping with her recle 
less, impatient spirit—sat down and wrote: 
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“BertHoiy,—I think you were very self- 
ish and cruel on Christmas eve, and I am 
wretchedly unhappy. BEATRICE.” 


She mailed the note, and repented of her 
folly just five minutes too late. Many of us 
have done the same thing. By return mail 
came Mr. Wallenstein’s reply: 


“ BEATRICE,—You do me injustice. I was 
not trifling with you on Christmas eve, but 
I must have been mad. Had I seen you be- 
fore 1 became engaged to Edith, things might 
have resulted differently. As it is,I am a 
gentleman, Beatrice, and @ gentleman keeps 
his promise. BERTHOLD.” 


Beatrice read the note again and again, 
and, even after it was folded and locked in 
her writing-desk, one sentence kept repeat- 
ing itself in her brain—* Had I seen you be- 
fore I became engaged to Edith, things might 
have resulted differently.” 

“Tt is 1 whom he loves, it is I!” she said 
to herself, triumphantly, 

The sisters had few tastes in common, and 
each went her own way. The weeks wore 
on, and Beatrice, whose temper was never 
very even, became every day more irritable 
and impatient. One would have thought 
that some poisonous influence was at work 
in the air, for Edith, also, appeared to have 
changed since Mr, Wallenstein’s departure, 


No one could tell where the change began; 
those of the servants who noticed it, attrib- 
uted it to the care and anxiety consequent 
upon the magnificent trousseau, and other 
preparations for her wedding. As for the 


restless Beatrice, if she noticed her sister's 
altered appearance, she said nothing, Half 


her time was spent scouring across the coun- 
try on her wicked-looking horse, and the rest 
in her room, or at the piano. 

One afternoon, towards the close of a dull 
February day, Edith wrote: 


“Dean believe I have the 


blues, I never had the complaint before, 
and find it very hard to bear. Can you not 
come up to the Oaks for a day or two? 

“ 

To which Berthold replied: 

“DEAR Epiti,—It will be impossible for 
me to come to Dunbarton Oaks at present. 
Pressing engagements will cenfine me in 
Annapolis for at least a week. After that I 
shall be at your service. I am afraid you 
are confining yourself too closely to the 
house. You must take more exercise. 

“Yours ever, BERTHOLD.” 


Beatrice Dunbarton. 
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Edith broke open the note in a little 
tremor of delight, and laid it down, a mo- 
ment later, with a heavy sigh. 

Mr. Wallenstein came at the appointed 
time, and was pained and shocked to see 
how altered she was. 

“What is the matter with you, Edith? 
You don’t look like the same person. You 
are ill, and must have a physician.” 

“ No, Berthold, there’s nothing the matter. 
I don’t always look as badly as I do to-night. 
Some days I feel quite well and strong.” 

“The doctor must be called, nevertheless,” 
said Mr. Wallenstein, with determination. 

“Of course it’s nothing alarming, or I'd 
send to Annapolis,” he thought. “I'll run 
down to the village, and call Dr. Wade.” 

Dr. Wade came up the next day, a bem- 
bastic, superficial man, and decided that all 
Edith needed was a little iron. Mr. Wallen- 
stein felt relieved. That evening Edith sent 
for him to come to her private sitting-room. 
Complying with ker request, he found her 
seated before the fire, attired in a white 
wrapper of some thick soft-looking material. 
She was unoccupied and languid. In spite 
of her very apparent ill health, Mr. Wallen- 
stein thought he had never seen her when 
she looked so sweet and winning. He sat 
down. 


“Berthold,” she began, after a short si- 
lence, “I don’t know why it is, but I feel 


that I haven’t long to live. I have been un- 
der this impression for some time. Perhaps 
it is foolish in me to think so. Perhaps it is 
owing to this strange depression of spirits 


under which I labor, I have never suffered 


from ill health before, and don’t know wheth- 
er all.sick people feel the same or not. But 
you are going back to Annapolis to-morrow, 
and I thought I should feel easier in my 
mind to have a little quiet talk with you to- 
night, in case I do not see you again.” 

Mr. Wallenstein could hardly forbear smil- 


ing at the absurdity of her fears. 

“If should never see you again, Berthold, 
I warft you to promise me that you will care 
for Beatrice. She’s a strange girl, and I do 
not understand her, but I think she seems 
unhappy. She’s an orphan, Berthold, and 
may soon be alone in the world. Her condi- 
tion will be very pitiful. I shall die easier, 
Berthold, if 1 know you will protect her. 
Will you promise me this?” 


“ Yes,” said Mr. Wallenstein, in an almost 
inaudible voice. 


“And, Berthold dear,” resumed Edith, 
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after a space, as two large tears rose to her 
eyes and dropped upon her thin hands, “ af- 
ter Ihave been dead two years, and it is 
proper and decent that you should marry, 
don’t let the remembrance of me act as a 
hindrance. I shall be an inhabitant, then, 
Berthold, of that land where they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, and I 
should be very selfish to wish to doom you 
to a long life alone.” 

She was silent. Mr. Wallenstein covered 
his face with his hands and groaned. He 
sank down on his knees at her side, and 
grasping her hand, covered it with kisses, 
and a few tears, whose full bitterness Edith 
could not understand. 

“Edith! saint! you are not dying, or, if 
you are, it is only because you are too pure 
for. me!” 

She stroked his hair with her right hand, 
and begged him to be calm. After Mr. Wal- 
lenstein had left her that evening, she sent 
her maid, with strict injunctions of secrecy, 
for Father Lawrence, and was closeted with 
him for some hours, 

Mr. Wallenstein left Dunbarton Oaks the 
next morning, with the understanding that 
he was to return the last of the week, to re- 
main until Edith’s health was improved. On 
the second day after that of his departure 
he received this note: 


“Mr. WALLENSTEIN,—It is my painful 
duty to convey to yon the sad intelligence 
that Miss Edith Dunbarton was found dead 
in her bed this morning. Yours, 


“FE. L. Wane, M.D. 
“Dunbarton Village, Feb. —, 18—.” 


The next night found Mr. Wallenstein at 
Dunbarton Oaks. He went at once to the 
library, where the corpse was laid out. Bea- 
trice met him at the door and passed out as 
he went in. Her face was haggard and 
tearless. 

Edith’s face wore a calm and peaceful ex- 
pression. At her head and her feet tall 
waxen tapers were burning. Mr. Wallen- 
steiu stood with his head bowed, looking 
down upon that stony countenance whose 
closed eyes would never respond to his again. 
He began to realize now, in a dim way, 
what manner of woman she had been. He 
looked at her from afar off, and recognized 
her greatness and loveliness. Realizing all 
she might have been to him, and realizing at 
the same time how utterly the treasure was 
‘taken from his grasp, his senses reeled for a 
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moment. It was—it must be a horrible illu- 
sion. Edith was living. This was but the 
semblance of death. 


The funeral was over, and Mr. Wallenstein 
had returned to Annapolis. Beatrice was 
more than ever alone. In accordance with 
Edith’s wishes, Mr. Wallenstein watched 
over her welfare, corresponding with her at 
regular intervals, and coming up to Dunbar- 
ton Oaks once in five or six weeks. 

He came up towards the clese of May, to 
spend a week. The first sharp edge of his 
grief had worn off, and he found Beatrice 
her former self again. They took long rides 
and drives together across the picturesque 
country in the delicious May weather, and 
in the evenings Beatrice played to him as of 
old. 

“ Why, Beatrice, you've lost the opal out 
of your ring!’ exclaimed Mr. Wallenstein, 
one evening, as he stood by the piano, watch- 
ing Beatrice’s slender fingers gliding across 
the keys. 

“Poor Edith!” sighed Beatrice, softly. “I 
lost it before she died, Berthold. Have you 
never missed it before? Berthold,” she 
asked, suddenly, “have you any doubt that 
Edith is in heaven?” 

“None, Beatrice. 
she died.” 

“And she is happier there than she could 
be here, under any circumstances ?”’ 

“ Yes, Beatrice.” 


She was a saint before 


Before the next spring’s violets decked 


_ Edith’s grave, Mr. Wallenstein and Beatrice 


were betrothed. 

Mr. Wallenstein was sitting, one chilly 
evening near the end of April, before the 
fire, waiting for Beatrice to come down to 
dinner, when a servant knocked at the 
door. 

“Come,” said Mr. Wallenstein. 

A negress entered, bringing an old book 
with her. 

“T done found Miss Beatrice’s stun, Massa 
Wallenstein,” she said. 

“Her what, Dinah ?” 

“ De stun out ob her ring what dear Miss 
Edith done gib her afore she died. In dis 
yer ole book. I was cleanin’ de attic, and 
foun’ dis book ’mong a heap ob stuff what I 
done carry up dere after Miss Edith died. I 
picked up de ole ting, and was skeered, for 
it opened kind o’ magic like in de last part. 
But I got courage to leok, and, sure enuff, I 
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Beatrice Dunbarton. 


foun’ Miss Beatrice’ stun, and glad enuff de 
poor chile’ll be to have it again.” 

“Well, give it to me,” said Mr. Wallen- 
stein, reaching out his hand for it. 

The servant obeyed, and left the room. 

Mr. Wallenstein examined the book curi- 
ously on the outside. It was very old. Then 
he opened it at the place where the opal lay. 
Yes, it was the lost stone of Beatrice’s ring. 
He began to decipher some of the faded old- 
fashioned Italian manuscript of the page. 
Why! what was theold thing? The gloomy 
account of some person’s death by poison, 
with their symptoms minutely described. 

He read on an@ on as if spellbound. Bea- 
trice entered the room attired in garnet silk 
and the profusion of black lace which she 
usually wore. Mr. Walleustein, with his 
back to the door, sat stooping over the old 
book in front of the fire. Beatrice, thinking 
that he seemed unusually absorbed, glided 
into the room, and sat down at the end of 
the fireplace. 

“ere is your opal, Beatrice,” he said, 
handing her the open book with the stone 
lying on its page. 

“It is all ‘Greek’ to you, isn’t it, Ber- 
thold ?” she asked. 

“No, I managed to make sense of it. It 
seems to be the description of the death of 
a person who died by slow poison,” he said, 
naturally. 

Beatrice’s hand trembled. 

“ Yes,” she sai, in a hard shrill voice. 

Mr. Wallenstein observed her attentively. 
She endeavored to regain her composure, 
Suddenly, with the rapidity of thought, the 
truth flashed upon him. They stared into 
each other’s eyes—he in speechless horror, 
she in 1 know not what maddening agony. 

“My God!” broke hoarsely from his 


blanched lips, 


Beatrice swooned, and fell prone upon the | 


floor like one dead. Mr. Wallenstein went 
out of the room, and out of the house. 

The next day Beatrice was missing. 
Whither she had gone no one knew. They 
searched for her long, but in vain, Finally 
every one gave up all hope of ever seeing her 
again, and it began to be generally believed 
that she had met with a violent death. She 
was soon forgotten, for she had never been 
a favorite, in spite of her beauty, wealth and 
talents. 


Fifteen years after Beatrice Dunbarton’s 


mysterious disappearance from home, civil’ 
war broke out in the United States. 

It is needless to go through the details of 
the battle in which Colonel Wallenstein fell; 
mortally wounded. It is sufficient to say 
that he was conveyed to the nearest hospi- 
tal, where he received such simple atten- 
tions and comforts as fall to the lot of» 
wounded soldiers, They laid him upon a 
narrow iron bed, in one of the hospital 
wards, The little that could be done for 
him was done, and then the surgeon left 
him, saying he would send a nurse to sit by 
his Bedside, well knowing her attentions 
would not be needed long. Colonel Wallen- 
stein saw her as she entered the long ward 
at the lower end, and advanced towards 
him, She wore the plain garb of a Sister of 
Charity. As she approached nearer he.saw 
that she was not an elderly woman, yet one 
whose faee wore the marks of age—one who 
had aged suddenly. There were silver 
threads in her black hair, and her attenu- 
ated face wore the look of owe in constant 
and unmitigated mental pain. 

“They tell me you are badly wounded, 
sir,” she said, in a refined voice. “Do you 
know how badly?” . 

“I know that I have but a few hours to 
live.” 

“Of what service can I be to you, sir?” 

“ There is a small packet under my pillow 
which I would like sent to my friends in 
Annapolis; if you will kindly undertake to 
get it to them, I slmll feel very grateful to 
you.” 

“TI will write down the name of your 
friends, if you will be good enough to give it 
to me,” she said, taking a small diary from 
her pocket, 

“Wallenstein,” he said. 

“Wallenstein?” she repeated, neglecting 
to write it. “TI once had friends in Annap- 
olis who knew a Berthold Wallenstein; but 
it was longago. Are you of his family ?” 

“ That is my name,” he replied. 

“And you knew Edith and Beatrice Dun- 
barton? Pardon me,I am not asking you 
this from motives of idle curiosity.” 

“1 did,” he replied, “and was engaged to 
Edith, who died, and afterwards to Beatrice, 
who disappeared very mysteriously in a little 
more than a year after her sister’s death.” 

The woman was silently looking down at 
him, as if shg wondered what there was in 
him to render him very dear to any woman. 
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Her gaze was perfectiy passionless, but un- 
utterably weary and puzzled. 

“Berthold Wallenstein, I am Beatrice 
Dunbarton,” she said. 

He did not speak, but stared at her in- 
credulously. 

Do you find it difficult to believe?” she 
asked, with a wan smnile. 

She wore a black ribbon around her neck, 
the end of which was concealed in the bosom 
of her dress. She drew a locket richly set 
with opals from its concealment, touched a 
spring and held it towards him. 

Colonel Wallenstein looked long and ea- 
gerly at the portrait of Edith. Beatrice 
watched him furtively for a few moments, 
as if striving to understand a love that had 
survived for seventeen years death and the 
grave. I know not if, under her nun’s ha- 
biliments, there still lingered some regret for 
all she had lost in renouncing the world. I 
only know that her whole face wore the look 
of one who had longed for and tasted the 
apples of Sodom. After a moment or two, 
she knelt down and commenced telling her 
beads. 

“Sister Magdalen,” said Colonel Wallen- 
stein’s voice, at last. 

She raised her head. 

“ Beatrice, the knowledge of my approach- 
ing dissolution brings with it the desire for 
your forgiveness,” 

“ I forgive you, Colonel WaNenstein!”’ she 
exclaimed. “For what? I would beg your 
forgiveness, if I dared, but I have nothing 
to pardon you.” 
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“For all my uncharitableness, Beatrice. I 
was very hard. I shrunk from the very 
sound of your name, and thought no fate 
too hard for you. I forgot that it is given to 
no human being to look into the heart of an- 
other to watch its secret workings. In my 
pride I did not stop to think in how great 
measure I was guilty of your crime. I have 
sinned heavily, Beatrice. Do you forgive 
me?” 

“With all my heart, Berthold. And will 
you, as you hope for forgiveness from our 
Saviour, forgive me? My sin was horrible, 
but for seventeen years I have been paying. 
penance for it. For seventeen years I have 
been a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
fasting and praying, and ministering unto 
the wretched, the sick, and the dying. I 
shall walk in this path until death releases 
me from it; and it may be that my pilgrim- 
age is not half over. I look like an old 
woman, they tell me, but, Berthold, I am 
only thirty-four.” 

“ Beatrice, I both forgive antl pity you.” 


Sister Magdalen remained at the hospital 
until the friends of Colonel Wallenstein 
came to remove the body to Annapolis, To 
them she delivered the packet of which he 
had spoken. When all was over, the poor 
soul took up again her weary wanderings, 
humbly trusting that, when her labors 
should be completed, she would have become 
as white as wool, although her sins had been 
as scarlet. 


TO THE ABSENT. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


When in hours of lonely musing 
Memory's spell is round thee cast, 
Does thy heart, once true and loving, 
Link me kindly with the past? 
Does thy mind still linger fondly 
Round the days of “ auld lang syne?” 
Has my name, then loved and cherished, 
Power to thrill that soul of thine? 


O, my thoughts will sadly wander 
Far beyond the restless sea, 
And my heart, so lone and weary, 
In its yearning turns to thee. 


Faithful to the loved and absent 
(Tho’ long years have winged their flight, 
And the past, with wondrous magic, 
Weaves its holy spell to-night. 


Tell me that I'm still remembered, 
O’er the dark and foaming sea; 
Where a stricken heart is grieving, 

Send a loving sigh to me! 

Say the vows so early plighted 
Burn within thy memory yet; 
Say thy soul still keeps my image, 
As the day when first we met. 
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The Red Crow. 


THE RED CROW. 


A LEGEND OF WEST CHEAP, LONDON. 
BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


Master Hues CLINTON was a wealthy 
jeweller, and did business at the sign of the 
Golden Ewer in West Cheap. He had one 
fair daughter, who, from her extreme loveli- 
ness, had gained the distinguishing title of 
the “ Fayre Mayde of West Cheap,” among 
the bold archers of Islington, who were 
composed almost entirely of ’prentices, Mas- 
ter Clinton had also three apprentices, and, 
naturally enough, they all loved the preity 
Marion, the “ Fayre Mayde.” 

Two of these apprentices were stout fel- 
lows enough, comely in person, and frank in 
manners, These were Percy Lovell and 
Wilfred Shafton. Bat the third was a small 
ill-favored youth, commonly called Dickon, 
though his true name was Richard Wilkins. 
He was a poor boy, whom Clinton had given 
shelter out of charity, and who did the 
drudgery and menial offices of the shop. 

The love that Percy Lovell and Wilfred 
Shafton both bore the fair Marion did not 
destroy their mutual friendship for each 
other, for it was impossible to say which she 
favored, as she dispensed her smiles equally 

‘to both. Perhaps the maiden did not know 
her own heart sufficiently to make a choice 

‘between them. When she did so, their long 
friendship might receive a severe shock, as 
disappointed love is apt to be bitter. 

Dickon appeared a mere lout, and they 
never dreamed of his presumptuous hopes, 
as they would have deemed them. He was 
humblest amid the humble, bowed to the 
merest beggar, and could no more keep his 
cap on in the presence of another than Shaf- 
ton could pass by untouched acup of good ca- 
nary. Lovell thought there was more in 
him than appeared upon the surface, and 
that he had a proud and domineering spirit, 
which lacked but the opportunity to display 
itself. 

One day. a stranger called upon Master 
Clinton and desired seme private converse 
with him, and the jeweller received him in 
his private office. 

“T have journeyed many along and weary 
mile to meet you,” said the stranger, whe 
was aman of middle age, with a grave but 
pleasant face, looking like, what he was in- 


deed, the tried and faithful servitor of an an- 
cient and noble family. “ You have in your 
good keeping certain title-deeds, jewels, and 
other valuable effects belonging to the De 
Lacy family ?” 
“I have,” answered Clinton, readily. 
“What of it? Ido but keep them until the 
heir is found.” 
“ The heir, I think, is found,” returned his 
visitor, 
“How?” cried Clinton, in surprise. 
“Even so,” continued the other, “and 
abides, an’ I be rightly informed, under 
your roof.” 
“My roof?” exclaimed Clinton, his sur- 
prise increasing at this intelligence. 
“Yes; is there not a foundling whom you 
have succored from earliest infancy ?”’ 
“ There is.” 
“Te has stamped upon his right wrist a 
red crow ?” 
“He has; that is to say, he has a red 
mark there, which resembles a crow in 
shape, as much as anything else,” 
“He isthe heir of the De Lacy’s Castle, 
which has been so long in my charge, for I 
am steward there; my name is Ralph Mar- 
riott.” Clinton acknowledged the introduc- 
tion, and Marriott proceeded: “A red crow 
is the crest of the family, and all its mem- 
bers bear on their wrists the appearance of 
such a bird. It is said that the custom was 
derived from some old superstition that a 
red crow is ever seen hovering about when 
any strange event is likely to occur to the 
family.” 
“Why, this is passing strange!” exclaimed 
Clinton, witl? a feeling of awe. “ For the 
last two evenings a bird, shaped like a crow, 
but of acrimson color, hath been seen flut- 
tering over the fields at Islington,” 
“Tia!” cried Ralph, with great interest, 
“this proves the prophecy is about to be ful- 
filled. A short time before sunset, say you? 
I will be there this even.” 
“So shall I,” said Clinton, “ with all my 
household, including the youth you spoke of, 
for the archers of Islington will contend for 
the prize of the silver arrow.” 
“ Mect me there, then,” responded Ralph 
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Marriott, as he arose to take his departure. 
*I haste to acquaint the sheriff, and then for 
the red crow.” 

With these words he hurried away, leaving 
Clinton to his reflections, which were not 
altogether pleasant ones. This was wonder- 
ful information he had received. Richard— 
the despised and humble Richard —was then 
heir to the treasure in his possession. Much 
did he marvel how he would meet bis sud- 
den elevation. But to the jeweller this in- 
telligence was most unwelcome, for in his 
business he had embarked much of the treas- 
ure, and could not in a day recall it. Some- 
thing must be done, and speedily, A project 
flashed through his miud, and he hastened 
to the workshop in search of Richard, to put 
it into execution. 

He found poor Dickon being soundly rated 
by Shafton, for having carelessly broken a 
new bow, which he had procured to win the 
silver arrow that evening upon the green at 
Islington. 

“ What means all this outery 2” exclaimed 
Clinton; “why do you speak so angrily to 
poor Richard? He isa very good and trusty 
gentleman.” 

“Gentleman!” echoed Shafton and Lov- 
ell, in the deepest surprise. But their sur- 
prise did not equal that of poor Richard 
himself. 

“To your work, lads,” continved Clinton, 
“and for the fature remember I shall expect 
to see my friend Richard Wilkins treated 
with due respect.” 
 Sbafton and Lovell resumed their work, 
marvelling strangely at these words, and 
their prevailing opinion was that Master 
Clinton had gone mad. Master Clinton 
placed two stools, and graciously begged 
Richard to be seated, who stared at him in 
stupid amazement, and seemed fearful of 
taking such a liberty in his master’s pres- 
ence. The jeweller forced him, good-na- 
turedly, to sit down, and therf drew his stool 
beside him. The two ’prentices Shafton and 
Lovell strained their ears at their werk, cu- 
rious to know the purport of this singular 
interview. 

“ Richard,” began Master Clinton, in a very 
friendly and confidential manner, “I have 
ever been a kind friend tv you, ay, from ear- 
liest infancy. When a poor foundling, with- 
out food or raiment, Providence guided you 
to my dwelling. To prove to you still further 
how deep is the anxiety I feel to promote 
your welfare, I design to give you a share in 
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my business, for I am old and feeble, and 
cannot much longer endure the cares and 
anxieties of business.’ Richard started 
wildly to his feet at this, and then sank down 
utterly bewildered aud amazed by this un- 
expected good fortune, while Shafton and 
Lovell suspended their work in their aston- 
ishment. 

Master Clinton resumed: 

“TI have long marked your merit, your 
zealous endeavors to please, with approba- 
tion, and have now resolved to prove my 
wish for your advancement. What say you, 
Richard? how like my proposal ?” 

“Lo! I am in a maze—a dream!” he 
stammered. 

Master Clinton chuckled to himself at the 
success of his project; but he must bind the 
heir of De Lacy still closer to his interests. 

“ Nay, to prove even yét more plainly how 
well I value you,” he continued, “it is my 
purpose, an’ it suits your wishes, to give you 
in marriage my only child Marion.” 

Richard started to his feet excitedly. 

“Marion! the fair maid of Cheap?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Even so,” answered Clinton, also rising; 
“what say you? Will not this cement our 
mutual interest ?”’ 

“O, this is marvellous!” cried poor Rich- 
ard, overwhelmed by these unexpected fa- 
vors. “Good master, I know you do but 
jest with your poor servant; but now e’en 
jeering has gone too far, let me retire.” 

“Hold!” cried Clinton, restraining him, 
and raising his voice to attract the attention 
of Shafton and Lovell, little dreaming what 
keen listeners they had been all the time; 
“I do not jest, I speak in sober serious mood; 
to-morrow’s sun, if you so please it, shall 
light you to your nuptials, Shafton, Lovell, 
I take you both to witness—Richard Wil- 
kins shall wed the fair maid of West Cheap!” 

As might have been expected, this sudden 
determination of Master Clinton was dis- 
tasteful to many persons. It enraged Shaf- 
ton and Lovell, and filled the breast of the 
fair Marion with dismay. She dared not 
openly rebel against her father’s expressed 
wish, but she received Richard’s attentions 
with a frigidity that galled him to the quick. 

There was a merry party assembled that 
evening upon the green at Islington to see 
the archers shoot, and among them came 
Master Clinton, and Marion, and Richard, 
accompanying her as her accepted suitor. 

He had resolved to contend for the prize, 
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The Red Crow. 


a daring act which he had never ventured 
upon before. Both Shafton and Lovell re- 
fused to shvot with him; and when Richard, 
in his spleen, vented a sarcasm on Lovell’s 
blighted hopes, and pointed siguificantly to 
Marion, the enraged ’prentice struck him in 
the face, and Master Clinton was obliged to 
interfere to restore peace, Richard Wilkins 
never forgave or forgot that blow. 

When quiet was restored Master Clinton 
was annoyed to see the sheriff and his atten- 
dants approaching. He foresaw that all 
would be discovered, and he congratulated 
himself upon the steps he had taken to se- 
cure Richard’s goodwill. 

“ Master Clinton,” said the sheriff, as he 
drew near, “ we have at length discovered 
the long-lost heir of the De Lacy family. 
Where is one Richard Wilkins?” 

“T am so called,” answered Richard. 

“You are a foundling, and have marked 
on your right wrist a red crow ?” 

“T have.” 

“And we have other proofs,” continued 
the sheriff. “Be it known to all men, that 
he, usually called Richard Wilkins, is Rich- 
ard de Lacy, heir of De Lacy barony, estates 
and treasure.” 

A general shout of surprise greeted this 
strange announcement, Richard stood like 
one stupefied. 

“ Speak, sir, do you hear these gladdening 
tidings?” continued the sheriff. 

Richard raised his head proudly, and his 
whole frame seemed to swell with his new- 
found greatness. 

“Yes, Lhear!” he cried, exultingly. “Now 
away with paltry evasion and deceit! away 
with the assumed character of years—for—I 
—I am—ha, ha, ha!—the De Lacy Baron!” 
He confronted Clinton insolently. “Soh, 
master, you would, knowing the secret, wed 
me to your daughter? Ha,ha,ha! We'll 
find a method of getting her upon easier 
terms! See that by noon to-morrow all 
those jewels and coined money which you 
hold of mine be paid to yonder sheriff! else, 
mayhap, the goaler of Newgate prison may 
have to tend upon your worship.” 

“Is this your gratitude for years of pro- 
tection ?” Clinton asked, indignantly. 

“Gratitude!” sneered Richard. “ Ha, ha! 
what’s that? I know not the meaning of 
the word; my passion is revenge! Yes, yes, 
now shall the treasured remembrance of ev- 
ery sneer, or bantering word, or slight, or 
contumely, be nicely scanned o’er und ren- 


dered back with goodly interest.” He walked . 
up to Shafton, whose face displayed a broad » 
grin, and cried, hoarsely and vehemently, 
“Out of my path, sirrah! Would ye keep 
the sunbeams from a nobleman ?” 

There was a commotion among the arch- 
ers whose eyes were turned skyward, and a: 
confused murmur of “The red crow! The 
red crow!” And when the sheriff asked the 
meaning of this outery, a bowman told him 
that a strange bird, shaped like a crow, but 
of crimson hue, had been seen for the last , 
two evenings flying over the meadows, and 
it was coming then, 

“T have heard of this!’ exclaimed the 
sheriff; “the owner is connected with the 
De Lacy family, and the prophecy runs thus: 


* When a red crow meets thine eye, 
Then the castle's heir is nigh; 
When a red crow falls to ground, 
Then the castle’s heir is fuund.’” 


“And is not this explained?” cried Rich- 
ard, eagerly. “I am the castle’s heir, and’ 
see, yonder flies the red crow!” 

A bird of a bright crimson color, and not 
unlike a crow in shape, hovered for a mo- 
ment over the heads of the spectators, and 
then settled slowly down, and perched upon 
the target. All gazed upon it in awe, and a 
general murmur went forth of “ Hail to the 
Baron de Lacy!” 

At this juncture of affairs Ralph Marriott’ 
pushed his way through the gaping throng 
and gained the sheriff’s side, 

“Noble sir,’ he exclaimed, “there has 
been some strange mistake committed here! 
Richard Wilkins is not the heir to the De 
Lacy estate.” All listened with astonish- 
ment, “ Within the hour I have discovered 
his parents,” continued Ralph; “ they are 
poor and needy people residing at the village 
of Hogsden. The red mark on his wrist is 
not a crow, but the scar of a burn received 
in infancy. We must seek further for the 
rightful heir.” 

“Liar!” cried Richard, aghast at the pros- 
pect of so soon losing his new-found great- 
ness. “Iam he! this noble sheriff hath an- 
nounced it, and fate itself ratifies the decree, 
for, behold, the prophecy is accomplished— 
there is the red crow!” 

He pointed triumphantly to where the 
strange bird still perched upon the target, 
But Ralph Marriott was not convinced. 

“All this is vain,” he said. “It is clearly 
proved that you are not the real De Lacy, 
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nor will the prophecy be accomplished until 
the red crow falls.” 

Richard snatched up a bow and arrow, 
and aiming the shaft, exclaimed, “ Then the 
bird shall perish now!” launched it at the 
red crow. But the arrow went wide of the 
mark, and the bird, scared from its perch, 
was rising swiftly in the air, when a second 
arrow, sent by Lovell, with a better aim, 
transfixed it,and brought it to the ground, 
One part of the prophecy was fulfilled—the 
crow had fallen to the ground. 

“Why have you done this, young man?” 
asked Marriott, surveying Lovell curiously, 

“Faith!” answered Lovell, * I was anxious 
to verify the prophecy. There is the red 
crow down, and here is another.” He strip- 
ped up his sleeve and showed'a red crow 
stamped upou his wrist. 

“Thou art the De Lacy heir!” cried Mar- 
riott, instantly. 

“You!” exclaimed Clinton. “ Why, me- 
thought the Bible scribe of Paternoster Row 
was your parent?” 

“So, indecd, do many think,” answered 
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Lovell; “but it is not so. It was but char 
ity that bade him nurture me, and not pa- 
rental love. How the crow comes upon my 
wrist I cannot tell,” 

“ But I can,” answered Marriott, “When 
the deceased Lord De Lacy was forced by 
untoward circumstances to throw his infant 
son upon the world, he—so that in future 
time the infant might be recognized—did 
on his right wrist stamp the emblem of the 
family—a crimson bird, like to a crow.” 

“Then Iam the De Lacy baron,” cried 
Lovell, joyfully. “And thon, Marion, shalt 
be my baroness. Say, Master Clinton, shall 
it be so?” 

The jewellers eyes glistened; here was 
the fulfilment of his scheme, with but a 
change of bridegroom. 

“What says my child?” asked Clinton, 
persuasively, 

“Nay, father,” answered the “Fayre 
Mayde of West Cheap,” modestly and de 
murely, “an’ it be thy wish I shall not gain- 
say it.” 


MIGNON.” 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


“ One Angust afternoon a young girl sat on 
a rustic seat beneath the shade of Oakdale. 
She was slight and small, with a delicate 
pale face, and large dark eyes which looked 
steadily before her instead of at the knitting 
in her quick fingers. She was alone as far 
as human society was concerned; but the 
birds flew so close to her, and the grasshop- 
pers chirped so loudly, that all feeling of 
solitude was banished. Presently another 
sound was added—a footstep; and then a 
gentleman appeared. He stopped before the 
girl, and raising his hat, said: 

“TI beg pardon, but may I askif Mrs. Mort- 
main is at home?” 

The girl turned her intense eyes towards 
the sound, and replied: 

“Nosir. She went to drive, and will not 
return till dinner. Will you wait for her?” 

“Thank you, yes,” he answered. 

She rose to lead the way to the house, but 
he stopped her. 

“Pardon me, but if you will permit me, 
I would rather wait here till my aunt re- 
turns.” 


“Your aunt!’ And the large eyes looked 
at him questioningly. “Then I have the 
pleasure of addre ssing Mr. Oscar Mortmain ?” 

He bowed. 

“The same, at your service. Am I wrong 
in calling you Miss Leigh ?” 

“Indeed you are giving me honor to which 
I have no right. My cousin Laura went 
with aunt to drive. My name is Page; a 
strange one to you, is it not?” 

“It is; but I hope it will not be so long. 
It seems my aunt has prepared a double 
pleasure for me.” He stopped abruptly as 
he saw Miss Page slowly extend her hand 
before her till it touched the chair she had 
just risen from, and then pass it quickly over 
it, before he sat down. Too wellbred to 
show his surprise, he took another seat and 
was silent, till she said: 

“Aunt will be very surry she was not here 
to welcome you, Mr. Mortmain, but she did 
not expect you till to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, that was the day I appointed, I be- 
lieve; but my friends tell me that I never 
kept an appointment in my life.” 
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A ball of worsted fell from her lap and 
rolled to his feet. He picked it up and hand- 
ed it to her. Her eyes were looking steadily 
at him, but she did not notice the wool. He 
drew it back, and said: 

“Thank you, I will keep it in memory of 
our mecting.” And without waiting for her 
te reply, he continued: 

“To what lucky chance am I indebted for 
this pleasure, Miss Page? How could you 
be indifferent to the charms of a drive this 
delightful afternoon ?” 

A quick spasm of pain passed over her 
face, and then she replied: 

“T would not be a very desirable compan- 
fon on an excursion like the one they are 
taking this aflernoon. It has pleased God 
to veil from me the visible beauty of his 
works.” Her voice trembled, and her eyes 
grew deeper. 

Mortmain drew his breath quickly. He 
looked at her a second, and then the truth 
burst on him. She was blind! A cold shiv- 
er ran over him; and had a third person ap- 
peared at that moment he would have said 
that his were ‘the moister eyes of the two. 
He tried to say something; but no fitting 
thought would come at his bidding, and the 
silence lasted till Miss Page said: 

“T feel that the sun is sinking lower. They 
will soon be home: Listen! Is net that the 
sound of wheels?” 

Mortmain bent his ear, but heard nothing, 
She smiled. 

“No, I suppose not. It is too faint for 
your ears. There! You can hear it now, 
can you not?” 

He heard it, and in a few moments a car- 
riage rolled up the avenue and Mrs, Mort- 
main alighted from it. She cast a look of 
uncertainty on her nephew, but in a second 
it changed to a smile of welcome, 

“Oscar,” she said, extending both hands, 
“is it indeed you? Welcome home once 
more! Why did you not tell me to expect 
you to-day? Have you been waiting long? 
I am so sorry!” 

“Do not distress yourself, my dear aunt,” 
replied Oscar; “I have been waiting but a 
short time, and Miss Page has entertained 
me delightfully.” 

“ Lucy, ah, yes, I am Very glad she was 
here. Laura, my dear.” She turned to a 
tall auburn-haired girl, who had followed her 
from the carriage. “This is my m@ephew, 
Oscar Mortmain, Oscar, my niece, Miss 
Leigh.” 
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Miss Leigh bent her pretty head, and Os 
car responded: 

“ Miss Leigh has been an ideal friend so 
long that it is hard to realize I at last see her 
in the flesh.” 

Miss Leigh lifted her delicate brows, 

“Please get accustomed to the fact as 
soen as possible, Mr. Mortmain. 1 have no 
ambition to be identified with the spiritual 
for some time yet.” 

“ Consequently, you must know that it is 
nearly dinner time, Laura,” said her aunt 
“ Come, Oscar, let us go to the house.” 

Oscar was late at dinner that day; not 
that he had not plenty of time for his toilet, 
but he loitered at it, pondering over the last 
few hours and Lucy Page. Who was she? 
His aunt’s niece, he knew; but he had nev- 
er heard her name before. Laura’s praises 
had been chanted to him ever since she had 
graduated from pinafores, and he knew that 
he was expected, in the end, to dutifully fall 
in love with her and marry her. But Lucy! 
Her story was as sealed to him as the sun- 
light was to her sightless eyes. Ab! those 
eyes! So deep, so searching, and yet so 
soft. Could it be that all was black to them? 
Great heavens! it was terrible. And that 
evening, after listening faithfully for an 
hour to Laura’s sweetest songs and Laura’s 
most brilliant wit, he sauntered to his aunt’s 
side to ask about Lucy. 

“Lucy? Yes, poor dear child. We are 
all very fond of her. Her affliction is indeed 
terrible. She is my sister’s child. A sister 
who married an artist, in opposition to all 
her family; he died in a few years, leaving 
her with one child, and very poor, of course. 
Poor Mary! her heart was broken. She soon 
followed him, and left her little blind girl to 
the care of her family. Lucy generally has 
lived with her uncle, but this summer I have 
asked her to stay with me for company for 
Laura. She is a queerchild; solitary in her 

habits. But we all love her. Laura, dear, 
sing that last new song for Oscar; I know 
he will like it.” 

And thus with singing, and dancing, and 
boating, and fishing, the time rolled by, and 
Oscar saw but little of Lucy. He hovered 
around Laura constantly, and Mrs. Mort- 
main was congratulating herself that her 
darling wish would be gratified, whea one 
day Oscar was brought home senseless and 
bleeding, in consequence of a fail from his 
horse. They laid him on his bed, and grave- 
faced doctors worked over him for hours be- 
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foxe suspended life was restored; and then 
it broke forth in delirium. For ten days he 
hovered between life and death. His aunt 
and Lucy watehed beside him, while Laura 
moped in the parlor, a useless mass of nerves 
and ennui. It was wonderful what instinct 
guided the blind girl in- the sick chamber. 
It was her hand that arranged the phials on 
the little stand, her hand that gave the 
draught, and her voice that, when the suffer- 
er was struggling with the fever, soothed 
him back to quiet. At last the change came, 
and the doctor said that Oscar Mortmain 
would live. Ile was weak and helpless as a 
babe, but reason was restored; and when 
the first ray of its light shone from his eyes, 
Lucy crept away “ to rest,” she said. 

Osear improved rapidly. He was soon 
able to don the inevitabie wrapper, and oc- 
cupy the easy-chair in the sunshine; and 
then Laura, suddenly ali solicitude and in- 
terest, would sit by him and read; but Lucy 
still kept away. 

“What has become of Miss Page?’ he 
asked suddenly, one day. 

Laura dropped her book. 

“Lucy? Why, she’s in the house some- 
where, I guess.” 

“Why doesn’t she ever come to see me ?” 

“T don’t know. Probably she doesn’t like 
invalids; you know they are not the most 
delightful companions.” 

“I wonder if one can remember what 
-happens in delirium, or if I only dreamed 
a.” 

“Dreamed: what?” 

“That Miss Page watched over me dur- 
ing the first part of my illness?” 

“No; you didn’t dream that. She watched 
while you were delirious, but left you as soon 
as you became conscious. Shall I continue 
my reading, or are you tired ?” 

“Not at all. Please go on.” And he 
leaned back aud closed his eyes. 

A week passed, and Oscar shed the wrap- 
per and abdicated the armchair. A large 
reception was given by a friend. Oscar was 
not strong enough to attend, but he insisted 
upon his aunt and Laura’s going, and at Jast 
they consented. Laura looked beautiful, 
that evening, and as Oscar handed her to the 
carriage he told himself a man might have a 
worse fate. He watched them drive down 
the avenue, and then went into the parlor. 
He took a book and sat down, but he did not 
feel like reading, and was carelessly turning 
over the leaves, when a light footfall sound- 
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ed, and looking up he saw Lucy enter. She 
advanced a few steps, and then feeling the 
magnetic influence of another presence, she 
stopped and half turaed to go back, but 
Oscar said: 

“ Pray don’t retire, Miss Page; rather take 
pity on my loneliness, Permit me to lead 
you toa seat.” He went towards her. 

“Thank you; no, I cannot stay.” 

“Can 1 get anything for you?” he asked, 
as she half turned, and then hesitated. 

“No,” she replied, with a half-sad smile, 
and then added, in a lighter tone, “we all 
have our‘ blue’ spells sometimes. To-night 
the spirit seized me, and I thought I would 
try to exorcise it with music, It is one of 
my follies.” 

“If that be folly, may I never be wise,” 
replied he. “I, too, have a dark spirit to- 
night, Miss Page. Have pity on me.” And 
he opened the piano. 

“ No, no, not that.” And light as a shad- 
ow she glided across the room and seated 
herself at the harp. Oscar followed her, 
and watched with earnest eyes the little 
white hand sweep over the strings. A few 
sad chords floated through the room, and 
then, looking far beyond her with her sight- 
less orbs, she sang “Mignon.” The low 
echo died away, Oscar came and leaned on 
the harp. ° 

“ Miss Page ”—those deep eyes were raised 
to his—* Miss Page, I have wished for a long 
time to thank you for your kindness during 
my illness.” 

“ Pray do not, Mr. Mortmain, I did nothing 
worthy of thanks.” 

“ But you did. You bore the burden of 
it all.” 

She smiled; this time a little bitterly. 

“Ts not that right? I was born for bur- 
deus.” 

Oscar spoke eagerly. 

“Do not say that, Miss Page. You pain 
me deeply. It is not right. It cannot be 
right for you to bear so heavy a burden. 
When I see you going on so patiently day 
after day without a murmur, I want to put 
up my strong shoulders, to take part of the 
weight.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Mortmain, I am not 
worthy of such interest.” Her face was 
white and weary. 

“Miss Page, can it be that you are mortal ? 
Do yup never rebel against your cross?” 

She looked at him. [ler eyes sparkled 
now, and her cheeks flushed. 
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“Do I never rebel? Do you think, that 
because I bow to the inevitable, because I 
know that God does all for the best, that [ 
can stifle all nature withinme? That Ican 
know the beauty of life around me, and not 
long for it? The wealth of love that is 
showered on other women, and not yearn 
for it? Rebel! Father, give me strength 
to conquer rebellion, and to endure!” 

She rose quickly from the harp, and before 
he could speak a word, she was gone. 

Summer fled, and the crimson tints. of 
autumn began to glow. The party at Oak- 
land was to separate on the morrow. Laura 
was to return home, and Mrs. Mortmain was 
to take Lucy back to her uncle, Oscar was 
still with them. His health was perfectly 
restored. He still played the devoted knight 
to Laura, but his heart and fortune was still 
his own. He, too, would go somewhere, on 
the morrow; but whither he would wend 
his way he had not stated. Laura fondly 


hoped he would accompany her home to ad- 
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dress her under her father’s roof. The fare- 
well dinner was over. Mrs. Mortmain was 
occupied by her last household duty, and 
Laura with her trunks. Oscar sat alone on 
the piazza wrapped in the smoke of a fra- 
grant Havana. Suddenly the soft notes of 
the harp broke on the night air, and then a 
low voice sang “ Mignon.” Oscar rose and 
walked gently into the room. In the dusky 
light he saw Lucy at the harp. Her head 
was bowed, and he saw a tear glisten on her 
dress. Lower and more tremulous grew her 
voice, and when she uttered the last “ Dahin, 
Dahin,” she bent her head in her hands and 
sobbed. In a moment Oscar wasat her side, 
and bending low over her he whispered; 

“ Will you indeed go with me, my darling ?” 

And Lucy rested her tired head on his 
strong shoulder, while over her darkness 
broke the golden light of love! 


TueE wife and babies have gone off on a 
visit, and I, the melancholy head of the 
family, am sitting alone in my office. It was 
just such an evening as this, a year ago, that 
Ben Flagler rushed in upon me, 

“Tsay, Phil, lend a fellow twenty-five dol- 
lars, will you, for a day or two?” 

I proceeded tv ascertain whether my finan- 
cial condition was such that I could grant 
Ben’s request, and while I was searching 
my pockets he said: 

“Of all evils under the sun, an empty 
pocket-book is the chief.—Thank you.” 

“T don’t know about that, Ben,” I replied, 
leaning back with a yawn. “Sometimes, 
you know, we have blessings in disguise.” 

“T should call an empty pocket-book a 
pretty thoroughly disguised blessing,” said 
Ben, sarcastically. 

“Yes, I presume so, But I had a little 
adventure once that your words put me in 
mind of. Sit down, if you would like to 
hear about it.” 

“ Drive ahead!” 

Ben lit a cigar and made himself comfort- 
able by distributing different parts of his 
anatomy on two chairs and my writing-desk. 
The following was the tale I unfolded to his 
listening ears: 


AN EMPTY POCKET-BOOK. 
BY STANLEY CURTIS. 


Some years ago I made preparations for 
a brief trip out West on a ‘prospecting’ 
tour. I bought a new suit of clothes, a new 
travelling-satchel, and a new pocket-book. 
With these purchases I went to my room 
about an hour before train time, and conse- 
quently the period remaining in which to 
equip myself was rather limited. But I 
worked fast, and succeeded in reaching the 
depot just in time to jamp aboard the cars. 
They were not crowded, and I had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a seat. I leaned back 
with a feeling of complacency at my expe- 
ditiousness and good luck. It was eight 
o’clock in the evening, and just beginning to 
grow dark. The cars moved slowly out of 
the city, and the vanishing lights grew less 
and less frequent. 

In due time, after we had got under full 
headway, the conductor came along. He 
was a fierce-looking, red-whiskered individ- 
ual, and carried the usual round lamp, bunch 
of tickets, punch and handful of bank-notes. 

“Tickets!” he roared, on entering the car. 

“]’ll have to pay you money,” I said, when 
he came to me. I was too late to buy a 
ticket. How much is it to—” 

I suddenly paused with a choking sensa- 
tion. I had taken out my new vocket-book, 
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48 
but on opening it the glossy red leather of 
its different apartments glared at me with 


appalling blankness. No money was visible. 
I was too astonished to speak for the instant, 


and looked at the empty pocket-book help- 
lessly. 

“Tickets!” he repeated, nudging my 
shoulder. 

How hopelessly obtuse conductors can be 
when occasion requires it! I at once per- 
ceived that he was aman whom it wouldn’t 
do to trifle with. 

“Upon my word,” I said, “ this is strange, 
I don’t seem to have a cent ef money.” 

“Then you’ve no business on this train. 
Come, you'd better shell out.” 

“But, my dear sir—” 

“No use in making any words about it. 
How far do you want to go?” 

“To Spunkville.” 

“ Well, I can’t waste any time talking with 
you. You'll have to find your money or get 
off at the next stop.” 

This was, to say the least, unpleasant. 
He had spoken in a loud voice, and walked 
on with an expression of wounded virtue, 
I felt extremely uncomfortable, for I became 
speedily aware that public sentiment was 
against me. I knew from the looks and the 
suppressed conversation of the passengers, 
that they regarded me as a swindler. 

Two old maids whose demeanor was al- 
‘most supernaturally proper, cast occasional 
sidelong glances of horror at me; while a 
countryman who sat near, folded his arms 


and assumed a sagacious squint, as much as 
to say, “I know the ropes. You'd better 
not try to come any of your games over me!” 

I knew that it would be of no use to ex- 
plain that, in the hurry of changing my 
clothes, I had left my money in my old pock- 
et-book, which I now distinetly remembered 
having thrown in a cupboard among a lot of 
old boots. No one would believe me. So I 
simply folded my arms and gave myself up 
to gloomy meditation. 

Not to go needlessly into particulars, I will 
only say that I failed to move the heart of 
the obdurate conductor. He said I must 
get off. 

I got off. It was very dark, for the train, 
being a through express, did not stop till 
near midnight, and then only to take in 
wood and water. 

I looked around after the train moved on, 
and saw dimly the long line of railroad track, 
@small round building looming up in the 
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darkness, and a low woodshed which 
stretched out and was lost in the gloom a 
few yards ahead. The clouds were thick, 


and through them no glimmer from ‘moon 


or star penetrated. I knew not which way 
to turn; I was in an unknown region. 

All at once a footstep disturbed the silence. 
Welcome sound! I knew not whether it 
proceeded from friend or foe, but I was glad. 

A human form soon approached from the 
shed. 


“Halloo!’ Iremarked, by way of making 
known my presence. 

“ He-yi! who’s that?” The speaker stopped 
and stood still. 

“It is I,” lanswered. “Where am I?” 

“It’s you, and where am you, hey! What 
do you want?” 

“I want to find my way to some lodging- 
place,” I replied, “I’ve been put off from 
the cars. I lost my money.” 

“O ho! You aint trying to come no gam 
game, be ye? You'd better not, for I’ve got 
a revolver handy.” 

“ Blast your revolver! If you're afraid, go 
and stand behind the woodpile, and tell me 
the way to the nearest tavern.” 

“Tavern? There aint no tavern round 
here. This is only a wood and water station. 
I tend it. If you don’t mind a good walk, 
though, you might go to old Seelye’s, a couple 
of miles up the road.” 

I groaned in spirit. 

“Who is old Seelye, and how am 1 to 
know his house?” 


“He’s a sort of half-way farmer that 
sometimes takes in lodgers. You'll know 
the house by its bein’ the first one beyond 
Colonel Moggerton’s.” 

“Colonel Moggerton’s? Does he live here- 
abouts ?”” 

“T should say that he did, somewhat, He’s 
tol’bly well known hereabouts.” 

The man’s tone was sarcastic, as if he 
pitied my ignorance in not knowing Colonel 
Moggerton. But he was mistaken. I did 
know him; only I didn’t know, where I was. 
Colonel Moggerton was an old friend of our 
family. I had seen him several times at our 
house, where he had occasionally come on a 
flying visit. My father had also been a guest 
under the colonel’s roof—a pleasure I had 
never yetexperienced. But I felt pretty well 
acquainted with him, and the news of his 
presence within such a short distance came 
like balm to my troubled spirit. — 

“Two miles up this road, you say ?” 
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“Yes, right straight ahead.” 

“Thank you. I would give you a dollar if 
I bad it.” 

“ My name is Pukey Hiland, post-office ad- 


dress, Groton Hollow, if you feel very bad 
about it!” he shouted, as I hastened off, 
stumbling along a strange and unknown 
path way. 

I pledded along lustily through that long 
two miles. The prospect of meeting an ac- 
quaintance was unspeakably cheering; and 
notwithstanding I frequently collided with 
stumps, and made unpremeditated descents 
into ditches, I proceeded with cheerfulness 
unabating. I had little doubt of being able 
to find Colonel Moggerton’s house, for I had 
frequently heard it described as a large stone 
mansion. 

In due course of time I reached my wished- 
for destination. To my great joy it was 
lighted up brilliantly. Theinmates had not 
gone to bed yet, and I would be spared the 
painful necessity of arousing them from 
slumber. 

There was a high fence, a wide gate stand- 
ing open, and a brvad gravel path. I walked 
up a flight of stone steps and stood before 
an open door, The spacious hall was empty, 
but from other apartments came the hum of 
voices. It must be that they had company. 
This thought was a little dispiriting, but I 
gave the bell a vigorous pull. 

A blooming, pert-looking country girl at 
once appeared, 

“Ts this Colonel Moggerton’s residence ?” 


I asked, as politely as I knew how. 

“Right up stairs, sir, first door to the left,” 
she replied, briskly, and then hastened away. 
£..“ Hold on a minute!” I eried, but she was 
out of hearing. My only alternative was to 
follow her direction, and so I went up stairs, 
first door to the left, On entering the room 
my suspicions as to what was going on were 
confirmed. Numbers of coats and hats were 
strewn abeut. Yes, it must be that they had 
aparty. The girl had evidently taken me 
for one of the invited guests, and given me 
directions accordingly. After standing still 
for a moment, reviewing the situation, I be- 
came suddenly aware that the room had 
another occupant. A young man was seat- 
ed near the bureau, with rather a dejected 
expression on his face. He was looking wist- 
fully at my hand-satchel. As our eyes met 
he exclaimed: 

“Say! You haven't got such a thing as a 
fourteen-and-a-half paper collar with you, 


have you? I was trying to kiss Sal Withers 
down in the back hall, and she yanked mine 
off.”’ 


“Sal was too much for you, wasn’t she? 
I think I can accommodate you.” 

“O, Sal's aloud girl, she is! Thank you. 
What made you so late?” 

“O, Iam not an invited guest! I came 
in on the cars. Is there a party here?” 

“Yes. So you’re not an invited guest, 
hey? Are you a friend of the colonel’s?” 

“Yes, I just came up to give him a little 
surprise. I had no idea what was going on, 
though.” 

“Never mind. It will be all the jollier. 
Dang it! Just stick a pin in the back of 
this necktie, will you?” 

“Tam glad you happened to be up here,” 
I said, as I performed the friendly office for 
him. “I shouldn’t have known what on 
earth to have done, You must go down with 
me. By the way, your name is—” 

“ Smith—Lute Smith.” 

“And mine is Philip Bentley. I shall de- 
pend on you to introduce me around a little.” 

“T'll do it.” 

I followed my new-found friend down 
stairs. He was a tall, big-shouldered, red- 
faced fellow, but not ungraceful in form. He 
had mellow blue eyes, and a cordial, keen 
expression of countenance. 

We passed through the parlors, which 
were empty, and on into the dining-room. 
This apartment was all aglow with merry 
faces, and fragrant with a long tableful of 


eatables, As we entered, my conductor 
shrugged his shoulders at a bouncing look- 
ing girl on the other side of the room, and 
pointed with a triumphant grin at his fresh 
collar. She blushed a rosy red, but her eyes 
shot forth defiance, 

My arrival did not create much of a sensa- 
tion, All were too busy disposing of the 
eatables (of which I got my share) to notice 
the advent of an unassuming individual, 
about whose appearance there was nothing 
particularly striking. 

The supper was finished in due time, and 
then other festivities commenced. It was 
not until some time had elapsed that I had 
an opportunity of speaking to Colonel Mog- 
gerton. I had repeatedly made the attempt, 
but he was always hurrying from one point 
to another, puffing and blowing, and shout- 
ing out to somebody. / 

How in earnest he seemed! He wasa 


large portly man, with flabby cheeks, an ag- 
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gressive mouth and piercing blue eyes. On 
this particular occasion he appeared to be 
exerting his energies to their utmost tension, 
so anxious was he that all should enjoy 
themselves. He went at the task asif he 
had an army to conquer, and his brow was 
continually knit into a fierce scowl. 

‘I finally spoke to him, however, It was 
on the front stoop. I was leaning against 
the railing in a moody frame of mind, when 
he came along with hurried strides, bearing 
a chair in each hand. 

“Colonel Moggerton,” I said. 

“Hey! what? Did you speak?” He 
paused suddenly, and wheeled about, facing 
me. 

“Yes sir, I spoke. How do you do, sir?” 
I held out my hand. 

“ How do I—by Jove! if it isn’t Bentley! 
Where did you come from ?” 

“From home. I thought I would make 
you a little visit. I didn’t know you were 
having a party.” 

“Weil, sir, I’m deuced glad to see you. 
How long have you been here?” 

“About two hours.” 

“Well, well. How’s your father?” 

“Very well indeed, I thank you.” 

“And what message did he send to me ?” 

“O, none in particular.” 

“ He sent his respects, didn’t he?” 

“O yes, certainly.” 

This was of course not in strict accordance 
with the truth of the case, but somehow 
Colonel Moggerton was a man to whom I 
did not care to confess having been ptit off 
from the cars. I thought it would be but 
an innocent deception to give him the im- 
pression that I had come expressly to visit 
him, especially as I had a standing invita- 
tion to do so, which had heretofore not been 
accepted. Good heavens! If I could have 
foreseen the events of the next few days I 
should have blurted the truth out at once. I 
knew not into what asea of difficulties I was 
plunging. 

“ Have you met my daughter?” asked the 
colonel. 

“ No—that is, I have not been introduced 
to her.” 

“We'll see to that at once, then. Come 
along.” 

“He led the way into the parlor and bade 
me follow him as he proceeded to search for 
Miss Moggerton. She was soon found, the 
centre of a merry group, and her father 


dragged her forth, 
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“ Kate, this is Mr. Philip Bentley. You've 
heard me speak of his family. This is my 
daughter Kate, Mr. Bentley. There, now, 
make yourselves comfortable. I must go 
and see to the folks in the library.” 

He strode off, leaving me face to face with 
the most lovely girl, I thought, whom I had 
ever met. She had a full white face, brown 
eyes, and a fresh-looking though sufficiently 
subdued mouth. She was of the medium 
height, with a form all graceful curves, I 
took in these points at once, as I did also 
the soft sympathetic feeling of her hand. 
She was very pleasant, bright and piquant, 
and I fear I bestowed some rather rude 
glances of admiration upon her. To these, 
however, she was apparently oblivious, and 
chatted on ina very unconcerned though 
very fascinating manner. The remaining 
time passed very pleasantly, and finally, in 
the wee small hours, the party broke up. 

I was shown to my room in due time, and, 
being thoroughly tired, was glad to retire to 
rest. Myslumbers, however, were not those 
of a mind unburdened with care, for I could 
not help reflecting on my situation, Having 
thoughtlessly given Colonel Moggerton the 


idea that I had come expressly to visit him, . 


Ishrunk now from informing him of my 
penniless condition, and summary ejectment 
from the cars. I believe there is nothing 
that will so belittle a man in his own esti- 
mation, and take all matner of assurance 
from him, as to be miles away from home 
without a cent of money. 

Bright and early in the morning I dressed 
myself, and ina gloomy mood awaited the 
summons to breakfast. The scene of rural 
beauty visible from the window, and the 
joyous songs of the birds, were entirely lost 
upon me, 

At last came the tinkling of a bell, which 
I took to be the summons to go below, and 
acted accordingly. Colonel Moggerton and 
Kate were in the hall, and they led the way 
into the breakfast-room. The colonel looked 
a little blear-eyed from last night’s revels, 
and Kate was a trifle pale. But how hand- 
some she was! I was struck with this even 


more forcibly than I had been the night be-- 


fore. My attention immediately became so 
engrossed by her that I forgot my troubles, 
and plunged heart and soul into the enjoy- 
ment of her presence. 

After the meal was over we walked about 
the pleasant grounds that surrounded Col- 
onel Moggerton’s mansion. There was a 
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grove of oaks, an apple orchard, a green 
lawn, and a flower-garden resplendent with 
varied hues. 

“How came you to arrive at such a late 
hour last night, Mr. Bentley ?” asked Kate. 

“I didn’t know exactly what time the 
train passed here,” I said. 

“The train? Did you come by the cars?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But the night train doesn’t stop at 
Shelby.” 

“Shelby? Where is that?” 

“What a question! It is half a mile west 
of here, on the railroad.” 

“T didn’t come that way. I came from 
the place two miles south, where they stop 
for wood and water.” 

“What's that?” demanded Colonel Mog- 
gerton, suddenly appearing from a path 
that was hidden by aclose hedge. “ What 
about the wood and water station ?” 

“T was merely remarking to Miss Kate 
that I got off from the cars there last night, 
and walked over here.” 

“And what the devil did you do that for, 
sir?” 

I smiled uneasily. 

“Why didn’t you go to Shelby ?” 

“The train didn’t stop there,” I replied. 

“Why didn’t you learn that before you 
started, and take some other train?” 

This stern catechism was the reverse of 
reassuring. I answered timidly that I was 
not familiar with the neighborhood, and did 
not know that Shelby was the proper sta- 
tion at which to stop. 

“Didn’t your father give you instructions 
as to the route?” 

“No sir.” 

“ What a!—and you didn’t ask him! Good 
gracious! what a way of going ata thing. L 
hate blunderers !” 

“ Father!” interposed Kate. 

But I laughed weakly, and endeavored to 
appear highly pleased. 

“['ll tell you how to proceed, if you ever 
come here again. Go straight to Shelby by 
railroad, and then walk over here if it’s 
pleasant—if not, ride. It’s only half a mile. 
The railroad takes a long curve, and two 
miles south of here is the watering station. 
Gad! you had a good walk, didn’t you? 
Served you right!” 

And the colonel stalked off toward his 
barns. 

“You mustn’t mind father,” said Kate. 
“ He has a rough way of speaking, but—” 


“0, certainly,” I hastened tosay. “I like 
him all the better for it.” 

Then we sauntered about lazily, getting 
better acquainted every moment. I was 
confirmed and strengthened in my impres- 
sion of Kate’s loveliness, and the thought 
crossed my mind that [ had never known, 
and never would ask for, any greater pleas- 
ure than walking thus by her side, She was 
so fresh, so full of warm life, and yet refined 
and graceful in every word and movement. 
And there was that indescribable emanation 
from her being that sometimes steals upon 
one softly and thrillingly, forming tangled 
meshes of attraction from which there is no 
escape. I felt this in a general indefinite 
way, and surrendered to the calm content- 
ment of being with her, 

Unconsciously our steps led us to the 
front of the house, and we strolled down 
the path toward the road. 

A miserably clad woman, sweltering with 
heat and begrimmed with dust, approached, 
She held out her hand and begged for alms, 

“O, see that poor woman!” exclaimed 
Kate. “How dreadfully she looks!” She 
stared at her in pity. 

L involuntarily put my hand in my pocket, 
for I felt that it would be a fine thing to 
make a show of generosity before Kate. But 
a thrill of horror ran through me as I sud- 
denly recollected that:my pocket-book was 
empty! Iam sure I turned pale. I prayed 
for some sudden gift of ingenuity to avoid 
the appearance of being close-fisted. 

“She is probably a swindler,” I said, 
quietly. 

“O no!” replied Kate, her face all aglow. 
“T think it is old Mrs. Brandon, from Shelby. 
They say she has eight children, and is in 
miserable health.” 

“ We see so much swindling of the kind in 
the city,” I said, “that it makes us rather 
skeptical.” 

“Yes, I know; but this womun is truly 
needy.” 

Kate looked at me expectantly, and I en- 
deavored to maintain acalm air. It wasa 
trying situation. I knew she expected me 
to give the beggar woman some money. But 
I-was helpless, and in a condition of unsur- 
passed misery. After waiting a moment, 
Kate said, “I'll go and get my purse;” and 
ran in the house. 

At this I stalked around in the backyard, 
scarcely knowing where my steps took me. 
Meeting Dorothy, the old servant, I said: 
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“You may tell Miss Kate I have gone into 
the woods to get her some—some—pond- 
lilies !” 

I went through the lot and across a field, 
and thence into a piece of woods, Of course 
I found no pond-lilies, for it was not the 
season for them, and if it had been, I would 
not have known where to search for them. 

I returned towards evening, and Kate 
looked at me first curiously and then laugh- 
ingly. She joked me some about the pond- 
lilies, and I responded in as good part as my 
miserable frame of mind would permit. 

That evening and the succeeding day 
passed without occurrence worthy of note, 

On the morning following I announced 
my intention of walking to Shelby. Colonel 
Moggerton offered to drive me over if I 
would wait until afternoon, but I preferred 
to walk in the cool of the morning. 

It was a pretty little town, with nothing 
to distinguish it beyond the average Ameri- 
can village. The usual assortment of stores, 
shops, churches and white cottages present- 
ed themselves, There was one square stone 
mansion, which 1, of course, fiferred must 
belong to the president of the Shelby Na- 
tional Bank, and another one of brick, not 
quite so pretentious, but rather obtrusively 
neat, wherein probably dwelt the pastor of 
the principal church. 

The air was hot, the streets were dusty, 
the sun beat down steadily. Clerks stood 
lounging in the store doors; men with am- 
bitionless faces walked slowly along; a few 
dejected lvoking horses drew their loads 
wearily after them; and the only thing that 
gave any exhibition of energy was a ragged 
boy in the middle of the street, who was in- 

_ dustriously ploughing his feet through the 
thick dust, and making it fly about him in 
clouds. 

I walked along, taking indolent note of 
these things, and seeking a barber-shop. At 
last I spied a striped pole in the distance, 
and eagerly approached it, for I needed 
shaving sadly. I soon reached the spot, and, 
O bliss! the shop was down in a cool base- 
ment, away from the dust and oppression of 
the hot world above. A polite descendant 
of Ethiopia arose at my ertrance. 

Shave, sir?” 

I nodded, and threw myself back in the 
barber’s chair. The brush, full of cool sooth- 
ing lather, was applied to my face witha 
deft touch. I closed my eyes in content- 
ment. Ah! A flood of recollection burst 
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upon me! I had no money! How was I 
going to pay for the shave? Any one can 
imagine that I was filled with unspeakable 
despair. I must do something quickly. 

I leaped from the chair, and exclaimed: 

“Hold on! There goes a man I must see! 
Excuse me now. I'll come in for my shave 
this afternoon.” 

I rushed to the sink and washed the lather 
from my face, and then ran out, wiping the 
water off with my handkerchief. The bar- 
ber stood aghast, and evidently thoaght me 
insane. But I did not linger to hear him 
express his thoughts. 

Once in the street, I assumed as tranquil 
an air as possible, and proceeded with a de- 
liberate though firm step to the hotel. I 
inquired if there was a telegraph office in 
the place. No, there was none. 

“Could I have a sheet of paper and writ- 
ing materials ?” 

“ Yes—for five cents.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “Five cents— 
that’s all right. Well, I don’t want them 
now—pretty soon I’ll be around.” 

After that I wandered about the streets in 
an aimless manner. Noon came, but I felt 
no appetite, and so did not return to Colonel 
Moggerton’s. One, two, three o’clock were 
successively tolled out by the hoarse bell in 
the tall square steeple, befure I set out on 
my return. Then I had only just started 
when I met a vehicle containing the colonel 
and Kate. They halted. 

“Were you going back?” asked Kate. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

* Wait about an hour, and ride back with 
us, wont you?” she asked, with such a look 
that I was at once beguiled into saying yes. 

“Meet us at Sherman’s dry goods store, 
around the corner,” she continued. 

I bowed in assent, and they drove on 
again. In due time I was at the appointed 
place of meeting. 

“Isn't it fearful!” sighed Kate. 

“ What?” I asked. 

“The heat.” 

“O yes—certainly. It is very warm. I 
shouldn’t have thought you would have ven- 
tured to town.” 

“ Father had business here, and he always 
likes to have me ride with him. Besides, 
he said we would go into Moor’s and have 
some ice-cream.” 

This was another blow at my feelings. 

“TI didn’t know they had ice-cream saloons 
in suoh small places,’ I said. 
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“O yes; but I am afraid I will be cheated 
out of it, for he has got to talking with Law- 
yer Hurd, and there is no knowing when he 
will get through.” 

I don’t know that she intended this as a 
hint, but I togk it as such. Iam not going 
to attempt to convey in words an idea of the 
exasperated state of my mind. I was forced 
to stand there and make a weak show of 
conversing with her, without offering to take 
her father’s place in escorting her to the ice- 
cream saloon. What must she think of me? 

Minutes seemed like hours as we waited 
for Colonel Moggerton. At last he came, 
and said, hurriedly: 

“T shall be engaged for some time with 
Mr. Hurd. You take Kate home, Bentley, 
and drive down for me in the evening.” 

“Yes sir, with the greatest pleasure,’ I 
responded, promptly, and immediately assist- 
ed Kate into the buggy. We were soon pro- 
gressing in the direction of the Moggerton 
mansion, and gradually I recovered my ease. 
It would be impossible for one to remain 
long gloomy or taciturn while with Kate. 

We reached home in due time, and in the 
evening I returned for Colonel Moggerton. 

Things went on smeothly enough for the 
next day or two, for I was constantly on my 
guard against being drawn into embarrassing 
situations. I resolved not to go to Shelby 
again, and as an excuse pleaded indisposi- 
tion. I declared, moreover, that I was af- 
flicted with a disorder of the throat, for 
which the physicians had prescribed letting 
my beard grow! 

Meanwhile Kate’s charms began to tell 
upon me more and more. Yes, I was in 
love with her, and the passion increased in 
strength with each day. It was unutterably 
delightful to be near her so much—danger- 
ously delightful, perhaps, I thought once in 
a while. Did I do wrong in staying? I 
hoped not. But how could I get away, even 
if I so desired, with no money? And in 
that view of the case, how was I ever going 
to get away? The consideration of this 
question I postponed indefinitely, as a dilem- 
ma whose horns were not to be grasped un- 
til the last moment. 

One day I was about to start off c. a fish- 
ing excursion, and was lingering under the 
trees with Kate before setting out, when a 
young lady entered the yard and approached 
us. 

“If there isn’t Rose Blake!” exclaimed 
Kate, starting up to greet her. “ Why, Rose, 
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how do you do? It’s an age since I’ve seen 
you.” 

“ Yes, but it’s so dreadfully hot to walk 
way out here. How have you been, Kate?” 

“Very well. Let me introduce you to 
Mr. Bentley. Mr. Bentley, Miss Blake.” 

We shook hands and exchanged a few 
words, after which Miss Blake said: 

“Now I must tell you the errand that 
brought me here. Our Sunday school, you 
know, needs a new library, and we are go- 
ing to have a lecture by Gough, if we can sell 
tickets enough to make something. I thought 
perhaps your father would take some, and-I 
am sure Mr. Bentley will.” She cast upon 
me an alluring look of appeal, which was of 
course irresistible. 

“T shan’t be here when the lecture takes 
place, probably,” I faltered. 

“O, that makes no difference. It will help 
Bs Out the same, whether you attend or not. 
Just put your name down, and the tickets 
will be ready next week.” 

The matter ended by my subscribing for 
five tickets, though I knew that by so doing 
I was plunging into a difficulty beside which 
the others through which I had passed 
dwindled into insignificance. What would 
I have to say when she came to present the 
tickets? 

During my fishing excursion I had plenty 
of time to debate this and kindred questions. 
Things certainly could not go on in this way 
forever. The end must come in time. Should 
I wait for it, and let it come with disgrace 
and confusion to me, or should I force it, 
before matters became any worse? ‘Truly, 
here was food for serious thought. Evening 
found my mind made up. . 

Waiting until it was nearly dark, I whis- 
pered to Kate, as we sat in the parlor, that 
I had something to say to her. 

“Please to come this way,” I said; and as 
she arose, [ drew her hand within my arm, 
I led her under the shade of a low-growing 
oak, that we might be out of reach of obtru 
sive eye or ear. We sat down on a rustic 
bench. 

“T hardly know how to begin,” I said, 
hesitatingly. “I presume you will think 
what L have to say very strange.” 

She turned her face towards me, but in 
the darkness I could not see its expression. 
She did not speak. 

“ Since I have been here,” I continued, “I 
have been acting the part of—a—well, per- 
haps not a deceiver, exactly, but—ah—” 
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“What can you mean?” asked Kate, in 
wonder, as I hesitated, 

“To come to the point at once,” I re- 
sumed, “I hope you will not despise me af- 
ter what I say; but the fact is, I am going 
te ask of you what I never asked of a wo- 
man before.’ Here I hesitated again. 

“Go on,” she murmured. 

Good heavens! what a world of suggestion 
there was in her words and tone! Was it 
possible that she thought me possessed of 
assurance enough to speak thus early in our 
acquaintance of the subject nearest my 
heart? It could not be. Yet there wasa 
possibility that such was the case. Suppose 
it were—would she tell me to “goon” in 
that way? My brain was in a frenzy of per- 
plexity. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, Miss Kate,” I 
said. “If you grant this favor to-night, and 
do not despise me, I shall endeavor to make 
myself worthy of asking a still greater one 
at sometime. But to-night I only want—” 
My utterance was choked for an instant, but 
suddenly flinging off all hesitancy, I blurted 
out recklessly, “I want you to lend me a 
dollar!” 


Whirl, brain! Stand still, heart! Fall, 
heavens! Open, earth! Swallow me up, O 
sea! 


Kate first gave a start of surprise, and then 
cemmenced laughing. Whata long, hearty, 
maddening laugh it was! In fact, it pro- 
voked me a little, and this feeling brought 
with it self-possession. 

“ What are you laughing at?” I demanded. 

“O, Mr. Bentley, please tell me all about 
it. I knew something was the matter. Was 
your pocket picked, or what?” 


“Then you have noticed, have you?” 

“ How could I help it?” 

“ Well, I may as well make a clean breast 
of it,” I said; and thereupon recounted to 
her my mishap, stupid blunder, and conse- 
quent troubles and embarrassments. She 
again laughed at me unmercifully, for which 
I did not care much, having got on such con- 
fidential terms with her. 

“ But the dollar—will you lend it to me?” 
I said, on concluding. 

“O certainly,” she replied, starting to rise. 

“Wait a moment!” I exclaimed, with a 
sudden accession of spasmodic courage. 
“There is another thing I would like to 
speak of. Perhaps a better opportunity will 
not occur to talk it over.” 

She sat down by me and we talked it over. 
It was a very commonplace matter—one 
that has been talked over by thousands and 
millions of men and women, and yet always 
with low voice, throbbing heart, and new 
sweet interest. Need I tell you what it was? 

It was subsequently discussed between us 
more fully, and, I may add, more coherently; 
and both Colonel Moggerton and my father 
seemed to be very well pleased. 

The first investment I made with Kate’s 
dollar was to buy some stationery and post- 
age stamps. I immediately wrote home to 
my brother John, requesting him by all that 
was sacred to send me twenty dollars, which 
he did without delay. When I got shaved, I 
treated Kate to some ice-cream, and bought 
the lecture tickets. Colonel Moggerton never 
knew the story of my empty pocket-book. 

Heigh-ho! These things took place six 
years ago. I’ll be glad when Kate and the 
babies come home! 


THE FLORENTINE MAIDEN. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 


The mists are blue that idly lay 

On garden, terrace, on villa-orné; 

On palace, dome, and massive tower, 

On beautiful Florence that stands afar. 
And the air is filled with the scent of flowers, 
The floating breath from the orange bowers, 
While she stands, the maiden of noble race, 
The rich blood mantling in her face, 
Grasping her harp, while her soul is stirred 
To rapture that burns in each floating word. 
She hath caught the song of the Apennines, 
Of the frozen Alps, of the purpled vines; 


Of the Tiber, rolling its waves afar— 

She hath caught their song, and her eyes, like 
stars, 

Shine as she stands with her half-loosed hair, 

And her parted lip, and her regal air; 

And her words of fame, as she boldly sings— 

Sweeping to rapture the trembling strings;— 

She hath caught their song in its onward roll, 

Flinging its echoes from pole to pole, 

“Ttaly lives, is saved, is free— 

Viva Roma, Capitale d’ Italia!” 
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JULIE. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr was when sister Ann and I were taking 
boarders, in a pleasant old house down on 
South Street, that Julie Parr first came to 
us for ahome. Mrs. Severance and her 
daughter Edith were boarding with us at 
that time, and Mrs. Dobell, and that stout 
old Mr. Morey, and Fred Glover. Fred and 
Edith represented youth and beauty at our 
table, Mrs. Severance was an old lady with 
the most perfect, gracious, lovely manner, 
Mrs, Dobell was an arch smiling widow of 
forty, and as for Mr. Morey, he was the bluff- 
est, best-natured, most jovial old bachelor 
you eversaw. We were all getting along as 
pleasantly as possible together, having quiet 
cosy times at all our meals and in the even- 
ings, when Julie Parr excited our family 
circle as a new boarder. 

You would have fglt interested in her from 
the first as we did, she seemed so forlorn 
and so brave, left entirely alone in the world, 
with but the slenderest little sum, hardly 
enough for a month's board, to live upon, 
until she found some remunerative employ- 
ment. She took one of our small third 
story rooms that looked like a nun’s cell, 
with its narrow bed and one window, and 
there she established herself with an ap- 
pearance of perfect content. She was a 
graceful little thing, with a bright quick 
manner, a dark brunette face, and sparkling 
black eyes. 

“T heard her singing while she unpacked 
her trunk,” said Mr, Morey, the day after 
she came. “ I was coming along the hall and 
her door was open. She made me think of 
acanary in acage. I always did feel sorry 
for canaries.” 

“T’m sure I’m sorry for her,” said Mrs, 
Dobell, practically. “ And if she wants it I 
can give her some of my sewing to do.” 

But Julie did not fancy the idea of sewing, 
it would give her a pain in her side, she said, 
and she did not want to belong to the great 
army of broken-down seamstresses. She 
did make over a dress for Ann, however, 
and did it beautifully. We allowed her a 
week’s board for it. 

She was in hopes she could get a school, 
she should like to teach, she said. 


“That would be a very nice plan, dear,” 
said gentle Mrs, Severance. “Edith, didn’t 
we hear the other day that Miss L—— want- 
ed an assistant ?” 

“ Yes,” Edith said, they had certainly heard 
so, and warmly espousing Julie’s cause, she 
went with her the next day in all the cold 
and wind, quite to the other side of the city, 
to Miss L.’s school, but they were too late, 
for a teacher had been engaged two weeks 
before. We were all full of commiseration 
for Julie Parr that evening at the tea-table 
when we heard of her disappointment, and 
Mr. Morey declared it was a shame and an 
abomination, and if there was a school to 
be had in the city, she should have it, and 
if not, he would get up a school for her 
himself, and send all his nephews,and nieces. 

Julie’s dark eyes beamed upon him grate- 
fully. 

“T never knew Mr. Morey was so devoted 
to the cause of education before,” said Mrs. 
Dobell, laughing. 

But he certainly devoted himself to it 
then, and for three days he haunted super- 
intendents, trustees, boards and committees, 
while Julie rewarded him in the evening 
with canary bird songs. At last he an- 
nouneéed success. A vacancy had been 
found, and Julie could have it, after passing 
a very simple examination. 

“A mere form,” he said, seeing her look 
up alittle nervously, “ just a few slight ques- 
tions that you'll make nothing of.” 

We congratulated Julie, and gave her all 
our confidence and best wishes as she start- 
ed out next morning to pass her examina- 
tion. We talked about it after she was gone, 
and how fortunate she was in getting set- 
tled so soon. 

But noon teld a different story. Back 
came poor Julie with a flushed face and 
downeast eyes. She had failed in her exam- 
ination, failed utterly! I don’t know when 
I ever was so taken aback. What! failed in 
grammar, and in the first rules of arithme- 
tic, the very simplest studies of a common 
education! Mrs. Severance looked utterly 
bewildered, Mrs. Dobell opened her eyes ex- 
pressively wide, and Mr. Morey was morti- 
fied and surprised, but declared loudly that 
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there must be some mistake, and that the 
committees were full of favoritism. Fred 
Glover laughed, and passed the matter off in 
a jocose way, saying he didn’t believe either 
he or Mr. Morey could tell the difference be- 
tween a participle and an adjective, to save 
their lives. 

But meanwhile Miss Parr was still unpro- 
vided for. 

“ Could not she give lessons on the piano?” 
asked Mrs. Severance, when we talked the 
matter over that afternoon, Julie being up 
stairs. “She plays and sings very prettily, 
T love to hear her, but she doesn’t always 
strike the right notes. I don’t really think 
she should teach music.” 

“There’s my brother wants a lady book- 
keeper,” said Mrs. Dobell, “ but of course he 
must have some one that understands arith- 
metic, and so Julie Parr wont do.” 

“ Confound it all!” exclaimed Mr. Morey, 
“are you all going to turn against a pretty 
young girl like that because she hasn’t had 
the chance of a tiptop education? Tu 
stand by her anyway, through thick and 
thin!” 

Mrs. Dobell colored and looked a little 
annoyed, I thought. But it came to be a 
conceded thing among us that our pretty 
little protege need not look for any employ- 
ment where education or training was re- 
quired. She must depend upon her natural 
talents whatever they were. If sister and I 
had wanted a household companion, she 
would have been just the one. With a skill- 
ful touch here and there, she kept our par- 
lors looking bright and jaunty; she was al- 
ways pretty as a pink herself, she knew how 
to make a bow or a flower more effective 
than diamonds, and she had wonderfully 
becoming ways of arranging her black hair. 

“Puta smart little apron on her,” said 
Mrs. Dobell, “ with her hands in the peck- 
ets, and let her speak up pert and sharp, 
and she would be to perfection the French 
waiting-maid of farce and comedy!” 

But I thought Mrs. Dobell was not quite 
as good-natured as usual when she said that. 

Julie was in a perplexity, for something 
must be done very soon. It really seemed, 
she declared, as if there was not an opening 
for even a nursery-governess or a shop-girl, 
and her dark eyes glanced around patheti- 
cally as she spoke. It was hard to refuse 
her sympathy, and Mr. Morey was so sorry 
for her that he took her to the theatre two 
or three times to cheerherup. Fred Glover 


fell into a habit, too, of leaning over the 
piano when she played, and paying her little 
compliments, If one could only live on 
compliments! 

One evening Edith Severance was going 
to a wedding. She had engaged a hair- 
dresser, but he had disappointed her, and at 
seven o’clock she was still waiting in her 
dressing-sacque, almost despairing, with her 
fair hair loose upon her shoulders, The 
wedding was to be at eight. 

“ Suppose J try to put up your hair!” said 
Julie Parr, as the minutes flew apace. 

Edith was thankful for avy help. Julie 
went to work, and with quick ready fingers, 
arranged puffs and curls on the graceful 
head, choosing instinctively the most be- 
coming mode, and in about ten minutes 
turned Edith around in triumph for us to 
admire. 

“Why, you might make your fortune dress- 
ing hair, Miss Parr,” said Mrs. Dobell. 
“ Edith would have had to pay a dollar and 
a half for what you have done, and I know 
a great many ladies complain of the scarcity 
of hair-dressers.” 

“V'll do it!’ said Julie Parr, promptly. 
“ That is, if you will all recommend me, and 
help me to customers. I’m not afraid but 
what I can dress hair as well as Monsieur 
Duval himself.” 


CHAPTER II. 


WELL, the plan worked. There were 
plenty of young ladies who were glad to 
have such deft little hands at their com- 
mand when an elaborate coiffure was re- 
quired. Our town was gay that winter, balls, 
and parties, and sociables came in quick suc- 
cession, and Julie Parr was in demand. 
Some of Edith Severance’s friends employed 
her first, and through them she became 
known in the nicest way possible, so that it 
came to be considered quite “ the thing” to 
have Miss Parr. There was hardly one of 
the most elegant carriages in town that had 
not at one time or another stopped before 
our door, to take her to the residence of 
some belle or debutante. 

It was really like being in the secret of the 
gay world, like one who can go behind the 
curtains at a play, and Julie enlivened us 
very often with choice bits of gossip about 
her patrons. Fred Glover and Edith Sever- 
ance went to the parties themselves and saw 
only the outside of things. It was Julie 
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who could tell them whether Miss Vernon 
was as graciously sweet in the boudoir as in 
the ballroom, whether Miss Travers’s pen- 
sive indifference was real, and whether the 
Mertoun sisters loved each other as much as 
they appeared to in public. Perhaps she 
was almost a little too free, sometimes. Mrs. 
Severance used to look a little alarmed now 
and then, but she was certainly very amus- 
ing. How Mr. Morey would roar and laugh 
at her anecdotes, but Mrs. Dobell would try 
to look uninterested and dignified. 

“ Jane,” said sister Ann to me one day, 
“has it ever struck you that Julie Parr is 
something of a flirt ?” 

“ Well, no,” I answered, “I never thought 
of her in that light.” So then Ann told me 
that several times lately on coming down 
stairs a little before breakfast or dinner, she 
had found Fred Glover and Julie alone in 
the parlor together, and their manner when- 
ever she looked in upon them was such as to 
lead her to think they had confidences no 
one knew of. 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. “ You know 
every one says that Fred is over head and 
ears in love with Blanche Mertoun. Edith 
even thinks there is a secret engagement 
between them.” 

“ Well, I wish you would just notice,” said 
Ann. 

So I took a little pains after that to notice, 
and sure enough, that very evening I inter- 
rupted the pair in a quiet conference in a 
corner of the hall. And next morning when 
I went to dust the parlor, I did not hear or 
see any one, but two shadows on the win- 
dow curtain stood close together, and I was 
sure the pair that cast them were just be- 
hind. Isaid nothing, but went on leisurely 
dusting till the room was done, and then 
left. But that afternoon y spoke to Julie 
Parr, for fear some misunderstanding might 
really arise, and I thought she ought to 
know about Blanche Mertoun. 

“T do know about her,” said Julie, unhes- 
itatingly; “ I will tell you, Miss Jane, though 
it is Mr. Glover’s secret. I go frequently to 
dress her hair, you know, and she talks very 
unreservedly in my presence. He likes to 
know what she says about him and other 
gentlemen, and that is why he is al ange try- 
ing to get a chance to talk with me.’ 

Well, that explained it, perhaps, and Je 
lie’s reports were no doubt satisfactory, for 
Fred Glover almost always looked radiant 
asthesun, This fora time. By-and-by he 


did not look so radiant, and the confidential 
talks increased. I heard Edith Severance 
tell her mother one day she believed Fred 
and Blanche Mertoun had had a lover’s quar- 
rel, for they only danced once together the 
night before at the Ware’s party, and then 
had hardly exchanged a word. But Blanche 
had been among the gayest of the gay all 
the rest ef the evening. 

There was to be a large ball a few nights 
later in the public hall, and for a wonder 
we were all going, even Ann and I. Not as 
guests, however, only as lookers-on from the 
gallery. But we should derive a little reflect- 
ed glory, Mrs. Dobell said, from Edith and 
Fred, who would be among the dancers. 
Julie Parr started off early to go her rounds, 
She said, laughingly, she had “seventeen 
heads to do” and by-and-by she would be 
quite a capitalist. 

“ Confounded smart little girl, isn’t she?” 
said Mr. Morey, admiringly, as she went out. 

Mrs. Dobell had two or three calls to 
make that afternoon, and when she came in 
from them she reported the return of Henry 
Sinclair from South America. We knew the 
Sinclairs, they were one of our best families. 
Henry had gone to South America three 
years before as agent for sume enterprising 
firm, and while there he had undertaken 
some lucky side-speculations with diamonds, 
and had absolutely made a fortune. Now 
he had come home, rich, handsome, young 
and debonair, ready to settle down, enjoy 
life and be a good citizen. 

Mrs. Dobell had called at the house and 
seen the young man himself, so she had all 
the news. He had been improving his time 
in the two days since his return, he told her, 
in renewing his old acquaintances, and he 
was going to the ball this very evening with 
no less a belle than Miss Blanche Mertoun! 

“She has grown into a perfect little sweet 
blush rose!” he said, enthusiastically, “ and 
is the prettiest girl I’ve seen in three years. 
I’m tired of Spanish beauties!” 

“T wonder how Fred Glover will like that,” 
T said to Mrs. Dobell when she told me this. 

We were all at tea when Julie Parr came 
home from her round of business, bright 
and black-eyed as ever, not looking a bit 
tired. 

“Well, what’s the news to-night, little 
gossip?” asked Mr. Morey, jovially. 

“Sixteen of my customers were raving 
about the new arrival, Henry Sinclair,” said 
Julie, demurely. 
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“ Who was the seventeenth?” asked Fred 
Glover, looking up hopefully. 

“ Miss Travers, She’s just engaged to Mr. 
Ford, you know, and has eyes and ears for 
no one else.” 

Fred was silent after that. The rest of 
us hurried through our tea so as to begin 
our preparations to go out, and then Julie 
Parr ran up stairs te dress Edith’s hair, while 
the rest of us went to our various rooms. 

It was about three-quarters of an hour 
afterwards that I went down into the base- 
ment to give some orders. Returning after 
some delay, I heard voices in the unlighted 
parlor, and could not help hearing a litile as 
I passed softly by. 

“ Did she really say she didn’t care, Julie?” 
That was Fred’s voice. 

“Yes, she said it made no difference to 
her whether you asked her to dance or not. 
The only partner she wanted was Harry 
Sinclair.” 

“Julie, I wont stand it another day. I'll 
show her I care as little as she. Come, help 
me. Go with me to the ball! You're pret- 
tier than any of them, and you shall dance 
every set. We’ll divide the glory with Sin- 
clair and his partner!” 

I glided swiftly on up stairs and wondered 
what they would do, but said nothing. 

An hour went by. A carriage came for 
Edith Severance, and after that the rest of 
us made ready to start in our character of 
spectators. We assembled in the hall, Mrs. 
Dobell, Mr. Morey, Ann and I,—but where 
‘was Julie? Isent up to tell her we were 
about to start. Word was brought back 
that we were not to wait for ber, she had 
made other arrangements and was going 
with a friend. 

Mr. Morey looked really disappointed, but 
there was nothing to be done about it, so we 
wended our way to the hall without Miss 
Parr. 

We found good seats in the gallery, where 
we could watch all the gay throng of dan- 
cers and promenaders below. There was 
Edith Severance going daintily through a 
quadrille; we espied her first, and then Mrs. 
Dobell pointed out a radiant little beauty 
dancing with a tall, bronzed, bearded gen- 
tleman. 


“There are Henry Sinclair and Blanche 
Mertoun!” she whispered. 

I borrowed her opera-glass and scanned 
them curiously. It seemed as if they were 
wonderfully pleased with each other, and I 


could see that people were commenting en 
them. Where was Fred ? I turned the glass in 
every direction, but he was not to be seen. 

There followed another quadrille and then 
a waltz. After that there was a little rest, 
and the band played promenade wusic. 
Suddenly Mrs. Dobell caught my arm. 

“There’s Fred Glover,” she said, “just 
coming in, and as true as I live, he has Julie 
Parr with him! How handsome she looks! 
Did you ever?” 

It was Julie, and she looked sparkling and 
triumphant, her magnificent hair arranged 
in the most becoming manner; she wore a 
corn-colored silk—I am sure I had no idea 
of her possessing such a dress—and lace, and 
flowers. She was of such a unique brunette 
style of beauty that she attracte] attention 
at once. 

“Well, that beats me!” exclaimed Mr. 
Morey, in his utter surprise. 

We watched them as they joined the 
promenade. It was amusing to see the cu- 
riosity and admiration of the gentlemen, 
while, on the part of many of the ladies, 
there was a look of incredulous wonder as 
they recognized their favorite hair-dresser 
there in their midst. 

The next waltz Fred and Julie danced to- 
gether. She was an exquisite waltzer, and 
as they whirled gracefully around, they 
passed close by Mr, Sinclair and his partner, 
I saw Blanche Mertoun’s cheeks flush at 
first, and then she grew haughty and digni- 
fied, and never appeared to see Fred again 
although he passed her a score of times. 

When it was supper-time our little party 
in the gallery grew tired and we left the 
brilliant scene. There was enough to com- 
ment on, in what we had already witnessed, 

Fred and Julie vouchsafed us no explana- 
tion the next day, and we did not question 
them, but I had*had, of course, my own bit 
of enlightenment on the subject. One thing 
was noticeable, when the next party was an- 


nounced, Julie did not have half so many 
heads to dress as usual. Evidently she had 
lost favor. 

Henry Sinclair was really in earnest, and 
Blanche, it would seem, was fickle and im- 
pressible, for a few weeks later the town was 
ringing with the news of their engagement, 


Fred Glover had not a word to say, he bore 
it manfully enough as far as we could see. 
But something was going to happen, I told 
Ann, I felt it “ in the air,” as nervous people 
say. 
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It did happen. Fred and Julie walked 
quietly in to dinner one day, and announced 
that they were man and wife, having been 
quietly married about an hour before in a 
little chapel near by, where a week day ser- 
vice had been held. That was a thunder- 
bolt for us, and the most romantic thing 
that ever happened in our boarding-house. 

“Julie has been the best friend I ever 
had,” said Fred, as a sort of explanation. 

“T love him,” said Julie, smartly, “ and 
I’m going to make him happy, and help him 
save money and get rich!” 

“Why, I meant to have proposed to her 
myself some day when I got ready,” said Mr. 
Morey, in a helpless sort of a way. And 
then he betook himself to a jeweller’s and 
bought a handsome present for the bride, 


which Mrs. Dobell said was unnecessary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glover did not board with 
us long after that. They went to house- 
keeping in a small cottage out in the sub- 
urbs, and I believe Julie has kept her prom- 
ise about helping Fred, for he is one of our 
most prosperous young men to-day. Mrs. 
Dobell hopes, sarcastically, however, that 
she don’t have anything to do with keeping 
his accounts! 

Henry Sinclair married Blanche Mertoun, 
I see her driving in her carriage very often, 
and I wonder sometimes whether she is per- 
fectly content, and whether she would really 
have jilted Fred Glover, her early love, after 
all, if there had been no one to stimulate 
his pride and his suspicions, by reporting her 
careless chat at her dressing-table. 


NOBODY’S DAUGHTER. 


BY HELEN LEQUEER. 


’ To and fro over her clean and white kitch- 
en floor tramped buxom Mrs. Taylor, spin- 
ning long threads of mixed yarn. The cat 
dozed upon the red brick hearth, the bees 
were humming through the hop-vines that 
shaded the little back porch, and the wheel 
within doors droned an accompaniment to 
their music, and entirely drowned the step 
which came soft and quick along the grav- 
elled, walk. Then the shadow of a tall 
stately lady darkened the room. It attract- 
ed the attention of the spinner, who paused 
abruptly, and with undisguised surprise upon 
her round red face, She saluted her visitor 
with great perturbation, and led the way in- 
to the little parlor, which rejoiced in its 
snowy curtains, neat rag carpet, and stiff- 
backed splint-bottomed chairs. 

“Pray be seated,’ she said, in a flustered 
manner. 

From the front window Mrs. Taylor could 
see a carriage, and proud, impatient horses, 
and liveried coachman, which enhanced the 
importance of her visitor tenfold. But what 
could possibly induce Mrs. Trowbridge to 
visit Mrs. Taylor’s humble abode? She was 
not only the most wealthy lady in that re- 
gion of country, but the most proud, To 


her servants she was imperious and exact- 
ing, to her equals haughty and cold, never 
showing affection to any one save her only 
child and son Howard, who had reached the 
longed-for estate of manhood, and whose 


every wish she gratified. Consequently, it 
was no wonder that Mrs. Taylor was com- 
pletely disconcerted and overawed by the 
sudden appearance of the great lady. 

But as she sank gracefully into the prof- 
fered seat, the visitor entered upon her un- 
pleasant errand without preface, while her 
cold steely gray eyes were fixed upon the 
face of the good woman before her. 

“ Excuse me, Mrs, Taylor,” she said, “if I 
come to the point at once. You have a 
daughter, I believe?” 

“Yes ma’am. An only child. My little 
Mattie.” And the pleasant face glowed with 
motherly pride. 

“ Have you any idea where she is now ?” 

“Omy,no. She is like a bird or a butter- 
fly, and just wanders where she wills, as 
soon as she gets her tasks done about the 
house. I presume, bonny darling, she’s off 
hunting wild flowers, or nutting. I never 


ask her where she is going.” 


“T imagined as much,” replied Mrs, Trow- 
bridge, severely. “ And now, madam, let 
me inform you that yourgchild—whom you 
ignorantly suppose is enjoying the rustic 
pleasures you mention—is in the habit of 
spending hours in the company of a young 
gentleman very far removed from her sphere 


in life both by birth and education. His 
motive the world will judge severely, and at 
best it can only be the whiling away of the 
time in this dull country home.” 
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All thought of the difference in station be- 
tween her and her visitor vanished from the 
mind of Mrs. Taylor. She only knew that 
her child was, as she believed, being grossly 
slandered, and she blurted out, in her 
rough, hearty and uncultivated voice: 

“It aint so! Though a king on his 
throne should tell it, I wouldn’t believe it.” 

“T dare say,’’ answered her visitor, with- 
out the slightest ruffling of her voice, “ that 
you are sufficiently acquainted with the 
ways of the world to know that such prac- 
tices are dangerous to the virtue and char- 
acter of your daughter, and can never, even 
in this case, lead to matrimony. Of this I 
am positive, and I think you will acguit me 
of any desire to deceive or injure you when 
I tell you that the young gentleman for 
whom your child has conceived this foolish 
attachment is no other than my son.” 

With a flaming face, Mrs. Taylor was 
about to open her mouth to utter another 
angry denial, but was silenced by an impe- 
rious wave of the white jewelled hand, as 
Mrs. Trowbridge arose from her chair, with 
her heavy silk robes sweeping and rustling 

-about her stately form. 

“T have not come here to bandy rude 
words with you, Mrs. Taylor,” she continued. 
“It was only to do the duty of a mother to 
amother. And in conclusion I would sug- 
gest a remedy for the evil. Send your child 
away without an hour’s notice, and never 
permit her to return to this place until en- 
tirely cured of this infatuation. Good-day.” 

She marched out of the little vine-wreathed 
door as if she had been an empress, leaving 
Mrs. Taylor speechless and confounded. 
She watched the costly robe trailing over 
the gravelled walk that had never been so 
honored before, and saw her depart. It was 
the first real bitterness that had been 
pressed into her cup of life, although there 
were green graves in the village chureh- 
yard of husband and children, leaving her 
only one darling child, who had been all 
sunshine and song from babyhood. 

All the ruddy glow faded out from her 
face, and she passed her hand over her brow, 
as if crushed by the weight of agony resting 
there. Then she arose and slowly went out 
of the room, aftér closing it from light and 
dust as usaal, with heavy feet passed out in- 
to the kitchen, and mechanically took from 
its nail behind the door her sunbonnet, re- 
gardless that the cat was tangling the soft 
snowy rolls of choice wool she had carelessly 


left within its reach. Down the path, that 
her Mattie had gone but a few short hours 
before as gay as a lark, she went with white 
face and compressed lips, went on until the 
splendid mansion of the Trowbridges was in 
sight. She entered the cultivated grounds, 
and had reached alittle grove, when the 
sound of voices reached her ears. She 
listened, and then crept nearer, parted the 
thick branches, and saw that which con- 
firmed the bitter truth she had heard. 

There, with hand clasped in hand, stood 
her child and Howard Trowbridge, with his 
tall form and face so like his mother’s, bend- 
ing over Mattie, and in earnest tones seem- 
ingly pleading for her love. And she was 
coy and half yielding, with cheeks abloom 
with healthful roses, and her long unbound 
hair floating like a golden mist about her 
delicate form. Her lips were just parted, 
like the opening of acrimson bud, and in the 
depths of her soft sky-tinted eyes lay love, 
yet half concealed by the long lashes. 

It was a beautiful picture for any eyes but 
those of a mother. But Mrs. Taylor was so 
jealous of her child’s honor that she only 
saw the toils of a serpent, who was charm- 
ing her to certain destruction. Before she 
had time to confront them, they parted, 
though not until he had tenderly kissed the 
full red lips, and pressed the yielding form 
to his heart. Then he reluctantly permitted 
her to go. 

Fleet-footed as a gazelle, Mattie reached 
home long before her mother, and stood 
contemplating the havoc the kitten had 
made with the immaculate rolls. She was 
laughing merrily when she was awed by the 
white face of her parent. She could not but 
understand the look of reproach aright, and, 
conscience-smitten, the telltale blood rushed 
to her cheek and brow. Then remorse came 
for having deceived the mother who loved 
her so tenderly, and throwing herself at her 
feet, she wept bitterly and begged for for- 
giveness, 

“Kneel to God only, my child. Your 
mother can forgive without pleading. Come 
with me.” 

She led the way into the now-darkened 
parlor, and kneeling by the same seat on 
which had reposed the proud woman who 
had told her of her child’s perfidy, she im- 
plored divine strength and guidance. Then, 
with Mattie nestling close to her heart, she 
commanded the truth to be told, and heard 
it all, 
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“But why have you kept this from me all 
this time ?”’ sternly questioned her mother. 

“] promised him not to tell any one. 
I was wrong, I know, mother dear, but then, 


I loved him so.” And the tears fell like 
spring rain. “O, do not look so grieved and 
reproachful, You know it now, and that he 
loves me also.” 

“ Mattie, never mention him to me again. 
He is a scoundrel who would ruin you body 
and soul. I want no better proof of that 
than his teaching you to deceive your own 
mother.” | 

“O, do not say that! He—” 

“ Silence !” 

Mrs. Taylor’s face wore such a look of 
sternness and offended dignity, and her lan- 
guage partook of such unwonted refine- 
ment, that Mattie dared say no more, 

“ Better sorrow than disgrace,” she con- 
tinued; “and now that my eyes are opened 
Ishall guard you from the latter, you may 
be certain. And though you have disre- 
garded my love, and deceived me cruelly, 
yet I will forgive you upon one condition. 
It is that you will promise to give him up. 
I will make it easier for you by taking you 
away from him at once. My brother in the 
West will share his home with us until I can 
sell this little one, where I came a bride, 
and expected to live until death. No mat- 
ter, I can give up everything to save you, 
my child.” 

“O mother,” interrupted the weeping 
girl, “I cannot give him up! and he loves 
me so, and we are engaged to be married.” 

“ Mattie, are you such a fool as to believe 
his vows? Have not thousands of just such 
trusting girls as you been lured to destruc- 
tion by such means? And do you for a mo- 
ment think that his proud mother will ever 
give her consent to such a union? or that 
she will permit you to come between her 
and herchild? No, Mattie, you must choose 
between your mother and your lover, for I 
tell you that from this time henceforth you 
are no child of mine if you do not yield to 
my guidance.” 

“ Have pity!” 

It was all that Mattie could moan, as she 
clung to her mother’s neck. But the latter 
was strong in her maternal anguish, and in 
her conviction that young Trowbridge in- 
tended only dishonor. For had not his own 
mother declared his intentions? and ought 
not she, of all the world, to be the best judge 
of his principles and his actions? Thus con- 


vinced, Mrs. Taylor never wavered in her 
purpose, nor melted at the sufferings of her 
child. 

“Choose, Mattie,” she continued, with a 
husky voice, “choose between his love and 


mine. Never before have I thwarted you in 
anything, and I ask of you by the long years 
of love and tender care I have given you, to 
choose between us; for I declare that noth- 
ing shall tempt me to allow you to meet 
Trowbridge again, if lcan prevent it. Iwill 
see you broken-hearted and dead at my feet 
first! But never, no, never again in his 
arms!” 

The look of suffering and determination 
conquered. Mattie went moaning up to her 
own room, with the dry burning eyes that 
so clearly express the deepest grief. Mrs. 
Taylor at once began her preparation for 
her hasty journey, and remained up very 
late packing, and asking neither advice nor 
assistance from her daughter. She, poor 
child, claimed the privilege of secluding her- 
self in her own room. 

The night came with darkness and storm, 
and Mattie, with her great sorrow, knelt by 
the little window where she could watch the 
glancing lights of the Trowbridge mansion. 
Howard had informed her that his mother 
was to give a party, and she knew that all 
was pleasure and festivity within his home, 
while hers was dark, and her heart burdened 
with grief, when his was light and happy 
among the aristocratic guests. 

“Ihave promised my mother to give him 
up,” she moaned, “ but I cannot leave him 
without a word.” 

She sat down and penned him a hasty let- 
ter, telling of her sacred promise, and en- 
treating his forgiveness, Then the thought 
arose as to how it could be delivered. All 
was quiet below, and she could safely slip out 
and take it herself to the great house and 
give it to one of the servants. The rain 
should not deter her. In fact, she half longed 
to battle with the elements; so, wrapping a 
shaw! about her, she crept out of doors and 
was soon swallowed by the surrounding 
darkness. 

Mirth reigned in the Trowbridge mansion, 
while without the storm beat fiercely against 
the casements. The brilliant lights flashed 
from within but to be lost in the gloom with- 
out, leaving shadows in the projecting an- 
gles. Mattie had threaded with swift feet 
the lanes and woodland paths, past rustic 
summer-houses, and sluggish, turbid pools of 
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water, dark and deep, and flitted like a ghost 
about the mansion, watching for a servant. 
Music and laughter stole out, mingling with 
the mysterious voices of the storm. Every 
sound of merriment went with a throb to 
the heart of the poor little drenched wan- 
derer. Presently an insane desire to see 
Howard once more took possession of her, 
warped her better judgment, and she moved 
into a broad belt of golden light that streamed 
from one of the windows, and suddenly 
seemed turned to stone! 

There upon a raised dais stood a bridal 
group; her lover, the groom, was holding 
the hand of a fair young bride, while a min- 
ister appeared to be pronouncing the solemn 
benediction upon their united lives! 

With white uplifted face, and her long 
hair tossed and buffeted by the wind, wet 
and lashed by the rain, she stood regardless 
of all else than the vision within. With 
clasped hands she drank in the meaning of 
the scene, the waiting guests, the bridal 
party, the one dearer to her than life, with 
a smile upon his lips, she knew but too well, 
the veil and orange blossoms and soft laces 
floating like mist about the blushing face! 

Then all began to fade, and with a de- 
sponding cry, so loud, long and shrill that 
the blasts could not smother or quench it— 
one that passed through even the thick 
walls, and blanched the cheeks of the 
haughty mistress—Mattie sank upon the 
ground, She lay near the house, protected 
by the shadows, but did not faint. The pain 
tegging at her heartstrings was too great for 
that. She only remained crushed, immov- 
able, moaning now and then. Many voices 
reached her at intervals, and occasionally a 
deep rich one, that thrilled her entire being. 
Often a light laugh pierced and pressed its 
mockery upon her ears, while the storm 
spent its pitiless fury upon her almost un- 
protected form. 

At the midnight hour the moon struggled 
to show a scanty gleam, and a single star 
quivered for a moment upon the edge of a 
ragged cloud, then went out, was lost like a 
bright hope. Mattie crept stealthily away, 
not daring to look back. Upon the edge of 
a dark pool she paused for an instant. Ob- 
livion slept in its silent depths. With up- 
raised hands she was about to take the final 
plunge, when thoughts of her mother ob- 
truded themselves, and she pressed on, with 
a strange and unnatural lustre in her burn- 
ing eyes. 


Safe once more in her own little room, she 
mechanically sought her couch and sank in- 
toatroubled slumber. At early dawn, when 
her mother, as usual, went to awaken her 
with a kiss, she found her with staring eyes 
and throbbing temples, while the power of 
delirium burned upon her lips. From her 
agonized mutterings, and the wet and drip- 
ping garments that lay as they had been 
cast off, she learned of her wanderings. To 
summon a physician, and do all that love 
could suggest to comfort and relieve, took but 
ashort time. Then the weary heart-broken 
mother sat down to watch and pray for the 
life of her child; and just as the day was 
drawing to a close, she went to answer a 
summons at the door, and in the waning 
light recognized young Trowbridge. The 
grim stern figure of the woman barred his 
way, and she scarcely returned his salute. 

“Doctor Brent has told me, Mrs. Taylor, 
that Mattie is very ill, and I came to see if I 
could be of any assistance.” 

“No sir! You have done us all the harm 
you could, so go back to your bride. By my 
poor child’s ravings, I find that she was out 
in the storm and darkness, and a witness to 
your marriage.” 

“ My marriage!” exclaimed he, 

“Yes sir. She saw it through one of the 
windows, and has described it over and over 
again. So go back and leave us. We shall, 
if my poor child lives, keep your perfidy from 
your wife and the world, and if she dies, it 
will be buried with her.” 

The mother suddenly turned within, sank 
upon a chair, and casting her apron over her 
head, began to weep. Howard Trowbridge 
boldly followed, and also seated himself, as if 
his limbs refused to sustain him. 

“In the name of Heaven, Mrs. Taylor, lis- 
ten to me, and I entreat you to believe what 
I shall tell you. Last night my mother gave 
a party, and among the tableaux was a mar- 
riage—I personating the groom, and my 
Cousin Constance the bride. But if your 
daughter was where she could see us, it was 
no wonder she mistook it for a true cere- 
mony. Yet, madam, what could have in- 
duced her to go out, and upon such a 
night?” 

“You may as well know all. I learned 
yesterday of her attachment for you, and re- 
solved to save her from the deception prac- 
tised by such young men as you represent. 
This very day we were to leave for the West, 
and by a note I found in the pocket of my 
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poor child, I have learned that she had writ- 


ten you farewell, expressing her belief in 
your goodness and integrity. Hoping to de- 
liver it to some servant (as she states in the 
note), she was induced to leave the shelter 
of her home and brave darkness and storm. 
O Mr. Trowbridge, why did you cross her 
path?” And the wretched woman fell to 
weeping more bitterly than ever. 

At this moment, and before he could re- 
ply, cries and sobs issued from the little 
room overhead, and Mrs. Taylor hastily 
dried her tears, and without a word to her 
visitor, rapidly ascended the stairs. But be- 
fore she reached the bed, Howard bounded 
up, passed the startled mother with rapid 
strides, and kneeling beside the delirious 
girl, gathered her head in his arms, and 
amid stifled sobs, whispered words of love 
and tenderness, 

“ Mattie darling, speak to me. O, for God’s 
sake, do not look at me like that! See, I am 
here, and love you just as dearly as ever. It 
was all a mistake, Mattie. It was only a 
tableau you witnessed last night, and not 
my marriage. Before Heaven, I swear to 
never wed any one but you.” 

Forgetful of her mother’s presence, every- 
thing but the despairing face, fever-flushed 
and wild-eyed, he rained kisses upon her dis- 
hevelled hair, and whispered blessings, until, 
calmed and half sane once more, she sank 
back with a sigh of contentment, closed her 
softened eyes, and with her hand still clasped 
in his, passed into a peaceful slumber. 

Thus he sat through the long hours of the 
night, while her mother, wordless and peni- 
tent, took her place as watcher also, As the 
first beams of the rising sun gilded the little 
room, as they stole through the parted mus- 
lin curtains, Mattie suddenly awoke, and 
from the expression in her blue eyes, they 
saw that reason had once more resumed its 
sway. But pale and like a broken lily she 
lay, though her smile was full of tranquillity 
and peace as she listened once more to her 
lover’s explanations, Mrs, Taylor stole 
away for a moment to attend to some house- 
hold duties, and for the hundredth time he 
poured into her glad ears his vows of fidelity 
and love, and received her promise to be- 
come his wife, if he could gain her mother’s 
consent. He hastened to do so, and found 
Mrs. Taylor with busy hands, but an expres- 
sion of thanksgiving upon her tear-swollen 
face, and urged her to accede to their wishes, 


_ “But your mother, Mr. Trowbridge? Will 
she consent ?” 

“T do not ask her fur my mother, but my- 
self; and although I know her to be very 
proud and aristocratic, yet I am sure that 
when she comes to know my little Mattie 
she will love her dearly.” 

Mrs. Taylor shook her head, and related 
their conversation upon the subject, and his 
face flushed painfully. 

“Can it be possible,” he exclaimed, “ that 
my mother was the cause of all your doubts 
and troubles? I entreat you to overlook 
and forgive her rude visit to you, and believe 
me, she shall never grieve or wound you or 
Mattie again. But lam resolved that noth- 
ing she can say shall part us; and although 
I owe her a son's love and obedience, yet I 
am not bound to endorse all her high no- 
tions of caste and position, and the like. 
Only say that you will give your daughter to 
me, and I promise to answer for her happi- 
ness,” 

Tears stood in the honest eyes of the hum- 
ble mother as she yielded to his wishes, and 
with many thanks, and a warm pressure of 
the hand, Trowbridge returned home to bat- 
tle for his future wife. After more than one 
severe conflict he conquered, though with 
the provisu that Mattie should be sent toa 
fashionable boarding-school for a year. 

This was done by good independent Mrs, 
Taylor, though not without much scraping 
and economy at home; for she indignantly 
refused all offers of assistance on the part of 
the Trowbridges. When the year’s proba- 
tion was ended, and Mattie stood at the 
altar, her rich wedding robes trailing in 
shining folds, while over all floated a veil of 
rare lace (an heirloom of the Trowbridges), 
with orange blossoms trembling in her bright 
hair, and diamonds sparkling upon her ex- 
quisite white neck and arms, a tender light 
in her deep sweet eyes, a quiver of joy on 
her crimson lips; while, bending over with 
whispered words of encouraging affection, 
was Howard, his calm gaze brightening over 
the gentle loveliness just made his own, even 
Mrs, Trowbridge was forced to acknowledge 
to herself that her new daughter was all that 
heart could desire, refined, lovely and beau- 
tiful. But yet there was one pang when she 
read in the marriage notice the name of 
Martha Taylor—nobody’s daughter, 
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“BIRDIE!” 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Prithee, art some little fairy 
With a hidden wand of gold? 

Pretty one, so light and airy, 
Hast thou wealth of love untold, 

That thou warmest as with sunlight 
Hearts which else had all grown cold? 


Birdie, flitting here and thither, 
Warbling like the morning lark— 

Bright-eyed Birdie, Birdie gentle, 
Whilst I whisper, wilt thou hark? 

If I kiss thee, wilt thou love me, 
Little fire-fly in the dark? 


Kisses sweet I lavish on her, 

Give her all my love unbought; 
But the gipsey flits before me 

And she never will be caught. 
From the meadow peals her laughter, 

Mocking all the bliss I sought. 


Ringlets golden in the sunshine 
Tosses she in merry glee; 

Eyes with mischief ever beaming 
Turns erewhile my face to see; 
And, if then she reads my sorrow, 
*Mocks alike my grief and me. 


Stealing in upon me lightly, 
Little one with face all smiles, 
Snatching kisses ere I know thee 
When I turn thy pretty wiles, — 
Face demure and eyes down-dropping, 
Quick my inmost heart beguiles. 


Fairy! Sprite! What shall I name thee? 
Child of light, or thing of air? 

Naught on earth is half so lovely, 
Naught around me half so fair. 

“Birdie,” only Birdio ever, 
Warbler sweet, without a care, 


NOTES FROM THE FAR WEST. 


A Journey from the Upper Columbia to Boise Basin. 
BY ELIJAN CHANEY. 


In the fall of 1865 a party of French Cana- 
dians, residents of Colville Valley, on a 
prospecting tour, discovered coarse gold in 
several guiches near the Big Bend of the 
Columbia, but it was too late in the season 
to fairly test the mines. Consequently, in 
the following spring there was a rush of mi- 
ners from different directions to the Big Bend. 
The writer, with others, camped some weeks 
at “ Little Dalls,”’ and there ascertained that 
the prospects for paying mines in the newly- 
discovered placers were anything but flatter- 
ing. On the principal creek, “French 
Creek,” seven shafts, or pits, eight feet across, 
thirty-six to forty-two feet deep, were sunk 
through a compact mass of boulders, from 
two to ten feet each in diameter; seven 
sturdy miners were appointed to each shaft, 
using derricks, pumps, blasting, ete. On ar- 
riving at the bed rock the shafts were tun- 
nelled on it under the water to the opposite 
side of the creek. A little gold was found 
among the boulders all the way down, but 
en reaching the bed rock, instead of finding 
yellow nuggets scattered about, as they had 


hoped, the miners found it to be black, and 
as hard and smooth as glass, without a par- 
ticle of gold on it. 

Twice a week the little steamboat named 
the “ Forty-nine,” on its downward trip, land- 
ed from one hundred, to three hundred of 
the disappointed miners at “ Little Dalls;” 
and as they gathered around the huge log 
fires in the continually drizzling mist and 
rain, each party would relate the various 
adventures of the last few weeks. 

One party stated that at Big Bend they 
had overheard a conversation in which it 
was averred that “big diggins” had been 
struck on a creek above “Death’s Rapids,” 
and that a company were at work making 
ten dollars per day to the man; hastening 
to the place, they found that the location of 
the creek had been correctly described. They 
travelled up it, over masses of broken bed 
rock four hundred feet deep, with avalanches 
of the same piled upon the mountain sides 
as far as the sight could reach, for the dis- 
tance of eight miles, and there saw the 
creek leaping down, one foaming cataract 
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into another, while on either side of the 
fearful chasms worn by the creek the snow 
lay’ piled upon the precipices one hundred 
feet deep. They declared that the bewilder- 
ing scene affected them in a wonderful 
manner, and that they were glad to turn 
away from it.~ 

Another party had seen a canoe, contain- 
ing eighteen merry Frenchmen, shoot out 
into the river just below “ Death’s Rapids.” 
It dipped water, upset, they saw a few pale 
faces, and a few pairs of hands beating the 
water in a vain effort to reach the shore as 
the mighty Columbia bore them steadily on- 
ward and downward, and then fallowed a 
painful silence, for not one of the party es- 
caped. 

In a few hours’ time the rain ceased fall- 
ing, the log fires dwindled down, and the 
many friends of an hour’s acquaintance 
dispersed to soon meet with new scenes and 
adventures, 

The morning on which we began our jour- 
ney was wet and dull, like all others I have 
ever experienced in Washington Territory. 
After travelling six miles on the only road to 
Colville, we came to a tract of rich, black, 
gently rolling land, through which several 
streams as clear as crystal quietly coursed 
their way, and for fifteen miles rode by a 
stretch of magnificent timber. There were 
pines with bark the color of charcoal; tam- 
aracks one hundred and fifty feet to the first 
limb, straight as an arrow, all the limbs 
above draped with moss, which hung in 
most beautiful festoons and fringes, three to 
five feet in length. Some of this natural 
drapery was of a bright yellow color, some 
of a dull green, and as the glorious orb of 
dey lighted the bright scene, I thought “O, 
how beautiful! how very beautiful!” Yet 
doubtless there are those who would be in- 
capable of appreciating the beauty of such a 
silent, joyous, peaceful scene. I have met 
persons who would ad.oire a grove of oaks 
merely on account of the cords of wood 
they represented. 

We advanced to the only cabin on the 
road, the occupants of which attend to herd- 
ing herses on some bald hilis near by. Be- 
side the dwelling stood a large barn, in 
which a thousand swallows chattered; it 
was filled with wheat straw, and the partly 
thrashed heads showed most perfect grains 
of wheat. Ten miles further on we came 
to Colville Valley, which is about forty miles 
long by ten wide; it is surrounded on every 


side by the Cascade Mountains at whose 
base large springs of the purest water burst 
into the valley in all directions, As the val- 
ley is nearly flat and the only creek in it 
(which makes its way through a pass, as if 
the mountain had been split in halves to 
give it room,) has not sufficient grade to 
carry off the water fast enough, about one 
third of the land is covered with pools of 
still water all the time. About one eighth 
is under cultivation, and bears most abun- 
dant crops of wheat which sells for only 
fifty cents per bushel, those who have money 
to buy preferring the imported flour, for the 
reason that the only mill in the valley makes 
very poor flour. Much more of the valley 
might be drained and cultivated. The resi- . 
dents are a happy, merry set of people, all 
the women being a mixture of French and 
Indian, and nearly all the men French Cana- 
dians. Scarcely a week passes that there 
are not from one te three balls in some part 
of the vall¢y. By a secret understanding 
they all suddenly appear at a heuse, march 
in, remove the furniture from the room, and 
commence dancing. There are often from 
forty to one hundred couples on the floor, 
the ladies dressed in the gayest of colors, 
with yards of ribbon flying from their heads, 
They enter into the amusement with energy, 
and dance till near daylight, when at some 
given signal they suddenly all leave the room, 
and getting into their carriages race their 
horses home. 

The gnats, flies and mosquitos are terri- 
ble for four months in the year. Indeed, 
blooded horses, if turned loose in the valley, 
will never stop moving till they fall dead; 
yet a weed grows common that is a perfect 
shield from these torments if it is rubbed on 
man or beast. Speak to a Canadian of these 
drawbacks and he will shrug his shoulders 
and say, “ Well, what of it? when the val- 
ley is properly drained they will not be se 
bad.” The climate is superior to that of 
Canada, and the people seem to regard the 
spot as a paradise; they partly make it so 
by being kind, hospitable and social to their 
friends as well as te each other. 

The United States garrison in Colville is 
laid out in a square situated on a high bench 
overlooking several miles of country, and 
“in order bright completely shines,’ and 
with the “ starry flag” proudly floating above 
all, it is truly an adornment to the country. 

We travelled one day’s journey from Col- 
ville Valley through pine woods, and most 
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of the way over boulders, and camped in 
Spokan Valley, celebrated as an Indian res- 
ervation; may it ever remain such! It is 
used by drovers to pasture cattle on during 
the winter months, as they thrive with no 
other food than the grass as it grows. Spokan 
Guy is king here, and cultivates his farm of 
four miles in extent. At the time Harney 
was at Walla Walla, it is said that Guy 
called on him, and stated that he as well as 
the majority of his people desired to remain 
at peace with the whites, but that ten of his 
under chiefs or warriors were constantly try- 
ing to incite war, and he believed they would 
accomplish it unless something more was 
done, and asked, “ What shall be done ?” 

Harney answered, “Send them to me with 
a letter, and I will convince them that it is 
best to remain at peace with us.” 

At the next war meeting, to the surprise 
of the ten, Guy sanctioned the war proposi- 
tion, and told them to go to Walla Walla, see 
how many troops, guns, ete., there were 
there, and if on their return they reported 
in favor of war, he would at once consent 
to it. The ten departed, and on arriving at 
Walla Walla presented the letter to Harney, 
who immediately had them all hanged. 

We travelled nearly one day more over 
boulders, and crossed Spokan River, which 
is swift, wide and deep, yet so clear that the 
pebbles and boulders at the depth of fifty 
feet seemed almost within reach. We ascend- 
ed mountains the next day for the distance of 
fifteen miles, passing through timber all the 
way. Then we entered a zone or belt of 
country, entirely destitute of all kinds of 
timber except immediately at the edge of 
the water courses, often fifty or a hundred 
miles apart. A little bitter cottonwood and 
a few small willows sometimes grow along 
the creeks. This section of the country is 
amass of broken abrupt hills, bare of all 
kinds of vegetation except bunch grass, and 
that generally of a rank, coarse, bitter kind, 
that no animal can eat; itis also subject to 
frosts eight months in the year. To my own 
knowledge this uninviting region extends 
along the base of the eastern slope of the 
Cascade Mountains in the direction of Fort 
Hull for five hundred miles, and has a uni- 
form width of one hundred miles. It has been 
asserted that it continues on into and through 
Mexico. It includes within its borders the 
towns of Lewiston, Palouse, Wallula, Uma- 
tilla and Walla Walla, and the first named 
four depend on the trees that float down the 
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rivers in the spring of the year for fuel, as 
not a tree or shrub grows in sight of them. 

After the second day’s travel our wagons 
camped at Lake Runnels, which is bounded 
by agrove of alders on the east, notable in 
this—they are the only trees of that kind 
growing within perhaps hundreds of miles, 
The lake is nine miles in length, and one in 
width. Every September hundreds of wild 
squaws meet here, each carrying a roll of 
plaited reeds six feet high; these they join 
together, and with them fence off a large 
part of the lake, then construct a dam across 
it, and drain the water off through the reeds 
in ditches, thus catching immense quanti- 
ties of fish which are dried for future use. 

The next day we met a train of loaded 
prairie schooners drawn by ten mules each, 
A little further and we met a solitary schoon- 
er, labelled “ Wells, Fargo & Co.” It, was 
drawn by eight yokes of oxen, and a number 
of loose ones followed after it. The Wells 
part of the firm is the owner, who is a speci- 
men of the self-made men of the country, 
and who, having been left an orphan at the 
age of twelve, has worked his way up to 
comfort and independence. When his yoked 
oxen grow tired, he calls up some of the 
loose ones and substitutes them, and the 
whole number invariably meet together at 
night. The“ Fargo” is the reliable off lead- 
er; the “Co.” is promiscuous, including 
those that help to draw, and those that fol- 
low after. 

We rolled steadily along, passing through 
“ Fool’s Prairie,” where it appears as if na- 
ture had taken a fancy to put a small patch 
of every kind of soil in the world together, 
and which is the only place west of the 
Rocky Mountains where I have seen the gen- 
uine prairie grass of Illinois growing. Rocks 
of various kinds shoot up on the edges of 
this curious place, terminating in small lakes 
bordered by buffalo grass, the whole tract 
comprising about forty acres. Our wagons 
wound onward through the hills, and we 
could see but a few rods before us. Some of 
our number suddenly left the road, stating 
that they were going to see Palouse Cataract 
four miles off. When they rejoined us at 
camp, they represented it as a river tum- 
bling over a rock in a perpendicular fall of 
one hundred and seventy feet. We travelled 
part of the way down the river next day, 
and crossed Snake River at the junction of 
the twe; it seemed strange to see such large 
rivers without a living tree or bush in sight. 
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Half a mile south of Snake River we 
passed several sunken lakes with perpendic- 
ular walls like those of a well. I visited 
about twenty, which were all as wide as they 
were deep, to the water, those highest on the 
mountain side being the ldfMest. It is be- 
lieved that there areas many as two hun- 
dred of them altogether, the largest being 
forty to fifty feet wide and deep to the water. 

The next object of interest that we came 
to.was Touchett Creek, which is bordered by 
a green line of bitter cottonwoods, the first 
timber since the grove of alders I have men- 
tioned. Twenty-eight miles further on we 
arrived at Walla Walla, which, with the ex- 
ception of Salem, is in my opinion the pret- 
tiest town on the continent north of Cali- 
fornia and. west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The buildings number perhaps four hundred, 
are mostly wooden, and present a very neat 
appearance. The Blue Mountains (a spur 
of the Cascade) circle around through Idaho 
and bound the town on the eastward, shel- 
tering it from the northwest winds that 
sweep over the Cascade range. Innumer- 
able springs rising among the Blue Moun- 
tains form into a large creek which flows 
gayly through the town, its waters clear as 
the pure drops that fall from the clouds. 
The fuel used in this town is brought from 
the mountains twelve miles distant. A num- 
ber of farms are located on the flats of creeks 
in the vicinity. These flats were at first 
white with alkali, and though wheat grows 
well on them, yet the first two crops absorbed 
so much that the bread could not be eaten, 
but on the third plowing the alkali evapor- 
ated, and was seen and tasted no more. The 
farms are enclosed by ditches six to eight 
feet wide and deep, which, when once made, 
will last hundreds of years. Some of the 
buildings are made by cutting sods and pil- 
ing them up; then a few poles and small 
willows are placed above them, which are in 
turn covered over with sods. 

We travelled thirty-one miles further 
through sand and patches of sedge brush, 
and arrived at Wallula (always blowing), 
which is distant—via the wagon road—from 
Little Dalls two hundred and seventy miles. 
This place, now a depot and the head of 
navigation on the lower Columbia, was once 
the ancient Fort Walla Walla, but now con- 
sists of only about twenty buildings. It is 
not probable that the town will ever grow 
in importance, on account of the high winds 
which never cease blowing, often raising the 


white sand that surrounds it into ridges sev- 
eral feet deep in an hour’s time. Although 
a railroad is to be constructed from here to 
Walla Walla, it will be likely to build up the 
latter into a permanent and important place, 
on account of the demand there for lumber, 
the presence of the United States garrison, 
and the other advantages I have already 
named, without availing for the interests of 
the shivering depot on the edge of a desert 
sand. 

We took the steamer Yakima, and very 
gently, peacefully and calmly glided down 
the beautiful Columbia to Umatilla, which 
is the depot for the Idaho market, and con- 
sists of perhaps two hundred and fifty 
houses. We here took passage for Idaho, 
with wagons and horses. The first twelve 
miles the horses waded knee deep, almost, 
through fine white sand. Then we had a 
change, entering upon dry broken ridges, 
and low hills covered with bunch grass of 
two kinds; the small kind is good, and ap- 
pears in patches occasionally. We soon ar- 
rived at the Agency, on Umatilla River, and 
found we were travelling over the celebrated 
Indian Reservation. 

The Umatilla River is marked by a green 
line of bitter cottonwoods, the first timber 
we had seen since leaving Touchett Creek; 
afew miserable farms afe cultivated in a 
slovenly manner by the Indians, being lo- 
cated altogether on the flats of the river, as 
the rest of the country is far too dry for 
agriculture. We rolled on till night through 
similar scenes, and then commenced to as- 
cend the Blue Mountains, the driver telling 
us that we had better walk up part of the 
way, as the road would be very steep for the 
first five miles. We accordingly climbed on 
and up, and were soon out of sight of the 
team, for which we waited at the summit 
till we grew so cold that we were glad to 
move on again. It was bright starlight, but 
we soon entered dark forests of large timber, 
and continued on in the gloom, with barely 
light enough to enable us to distinguish the 
trail at the side of the road made by the 
constant walking of the teamsters, and along 
the worst road, I verily believe, that a loaded 
wagon ever passed over. Not two rods of it 
but was cut into gutters and ruts, keeping 
the wagon jumping down from the roots of 
one large tree to another, the whee! tracks 
followed all the while by streams of water. 
Thus it would go splashing on, one wheel 
high on a root, the other down to the axle. 
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We who walked soon passed the slowly toil- 
ing mud-covered trains, and hungry and 
weary, expecting every minute to see the 
light of a house, we persevered, and at last 
arrived at—Meacham’s—where we discov- 
ered that it was two o’clock in the morning, 
and were informed that it was fourteen miles 
to where we left the wagon, At four o’clock 
it arrived, and to our first question the driver 
replied: 

“Well, you would not have liked to ride 
over that road, anyhow; nobody does. Look 
at my clothes! We shall have no more such 
road, so it will be all right now.” 

A new driver and team was here furnished 
us. The morning was glorious, and the sun 
shone the brightest of greetings through the 
trees. Our carriage rolled merrily on, down 
grade, a gay breeze sprang up, and the tall 
pines waved sweet music to it, which was 
caught up by the swaying boughs of the firs 
and borne onward in gentle murmurs. A 
number of little birds were fluttering about 
crying “ sweet,” and I thought, “Sweet in- 
deed is the song of the woods!” In the af- 
ternoon we descended the mountains into 
“Grand Round.” This Grand Round was 
evidently once a lake; at present it is a 
prairie thirty miles across each way, and 
almost flat; one third of it is under water 
continually; not a tree or bush grows on it, 
and it is surrounded in every direction by 
low mountains; acreek flows slowly threugh 
its entire length, cutting a gorge through 
the mountains as it passes out. Several 
farms are located in the “ Round,” fenced 
with rails made so far away that it takes 
two days’ time to haul one load. But when 
one takes into consideration the fact that it 
costs nothing to feed the oxen used, and that 
they convey from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred rails at a time, the difficulty 
seeins less. 

The place is but little troubled with mos- 
quitos, on account of the breezes that are 
constantly sweeping over it. It boasts two 
towns; one named Le Grand, consisting of 
about two hundred and fifty wooden build- 
ings, is built near to the gorge, and during 
the time that storms prevail here, the wind 
rushes down from the mountains from all 
points, concentrating with such force as it 
passes out through the gorge, that for as 
many as three days ata time, the inhabit- 
ants of Le Grand are obliged to turn suc- 
cessive summersaults. The other town is 

Uniontown, at the eastern end of the 


“ Round,” where it widens out; the climate’ 
is always mild and pleasant. 

Leaving the “ Round,” we again entered 
the same kind of open rolling country here- 
tofore described, and soon arrived at a little 
mining town—Rgker City, where we caught 
sight of timber again. After quitting Baker 
City, for the distance of six miles, we passed 
through a dense swarm of black crickets, 
each about two inches in length; not a rod 
of ground could be seen but from one dozen 
to three, four, and six times that number 6f 
the little creatures were on it. All were 
moving towards the west. A ditch nearly 
five feet wide, full of water, ran by the road 
for three miles; millions of them were in it, 
swimming to the opposite side; and when- 
ever any of the long spears of grass touched 
the water it was made a living black bridge 
in an instant. 

We next passed Powder Creek Valley, 
small, yet with a few farms in it which prob- 
ably would never have existed had it not been 
for the transient travel attendant on the dis- 
covery of the Idaho mines. We crossed and 
recrossed Snake River at ferries; at the sec- 
ond one, the gay little steamboat, Shoshone 
(Indian name for snake), took from the stage 
most of the passengers, conveying them to 
the upper landing on the road between Oyhee 
and Boise City, distant from the latter place 
eighteen miles. 

Snake River is as clearas crystal, and all 
its flats abound in sweet, excellent grass, 
Thousands of cattle are driven to it to win- 
ter each year, and they thrive here wonder- 
fully well. The climate is mild as perpetual 
spring. We also crossed Weiser and Payette 
Rivers near their mouths, and soon came to 
Boise Valley, the river running through it 
being marked by a bright green line of bitter 
cottonwoods. After eight miles further 
travel we arrived at the capital, Boise City, 
in Ada County. This town resembles Walla 
Walla in many respects, It is sheltered in 
the same way by the Blue Mountains; the 
fuel used is brought the same distance; it 
also has a United States garrison as conven- 
ient, many farms are located close by, and 
it comprises about the same number of 
buildings. Like Walla Walla it is a rendez- 
vous for gambling miners in the winter sea- 
son, who meet here from Oyhee, distant 
sixty miles—from Boise Basin—twenty-five 
miles, and from other places. The climate 
is so mild that snow seldom remains in the 
valley as long as twenty-four hours ata time, 
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and should a railroad connect the overland 
with the Columbia River, Boise City will evi- 
dently rapidly increase in importance, owing 
to its natural advantages, and for other 
reasons. 

Having engaged a passage through in the 
ttage at Grand Round we continued our 
journey, and arrived the next day, July 
fourth, at Idaho City, in Buise County, loca- 
ted also in Buise Basin, distant from Boise 


City thirty-one miles, and from Umatilla, 
via the wagon road, two hundred and seventy 
miles, 

In conclusion, I would say that from re- 
cent information obtained I find everything 
about the same to-day as when I visited the 
scenes described, except that the railroad 
between Wallula and Walla Walla, then in 
contemplation, is now partly built, and will 
evidently be completed by July next. 


THE GRAVE IN THE FOREST. 


BY MAY LYTTON, 


Afar in a trackless forest, where the wind makes ceaseless moan, 
And the pine trees wave their branches, is a grave without a stone, 
Who is this nameless sleeper, alone in the forest dim, 

Where the wind in the lofty treetops chanteth his requiem? 


*Tis said two weary travellers who, wandering, missed their way, 
Were passing through these forest aisles one bright autumnal day, 
When suddenly they came upon a man in slumber deep, 

Who, seemingly, had weary grown, and flung him down to sleep. 


The sun’s bright arrows, shimmering through the treetops, touched with gold 
The soft fair curls that lay upon his forehead white and cold; 

The snowy lids had closed above the tender vivlet eyes, 

But the lips were parted smilingly, as mocking their surprise. 


Yes, there he lay all carelessly, his smiling lips apart, 

The while his hands clasped lovingly a picture to his heart, 

A picture that smiled back on him—the fair face of a girl, 

And twined within the frame-work was a shining nutbrown curl 


No mark of any kind to tell who perished there— 

Only the girl’s bright shadow and the silken tress of hair— 
The travellers scooped him out a grave within the forest dim, 
And left him there with only winds to chant his funeral hymn. 


The woodland bird perched on the’ mound sends forth its saddest lay, 
The frisking squirrel sober grows and here forgets its play, 
And in the long green moss that time has planted overhead, 


The pearly dewdrops fall like tears by grieving angels shed. * 


The winter winds sweep over him, the leafless branches wave, 

The pitying rain falls shudderingly upon his nameless grave, 

The summer sun comes brightly forth his annual watch to keep— 
Nor winter’s rain nor summer’s sun can break his dreamless sleep. 
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THE NUN OF VOLLRATH. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


In the most picturesque part of the Rhine- 
land, the ruined castle of Berlichen is nes- 
tled among the rocky crags which overhang 
the river. The ivy climbs upon the walls, 
dropping its leafy curtains over the shattered 
windows, and everywhere the lichen clings 
to the gray stone. The massive gateway 
whence mailed knights went forth in quest 
of bold adventure, the ponderous arches en- 
circling the court, the very pavements which 
rang beneath the hoofs of their prancing 
steeds, the strong abutments frowning upon 
the Rhine—all are fast crumbling away. 
The birds build their nests in the grand ban- 
queting-hall which once echoed the loud 
notes of the festive song, and the raven 
eroaks in the lofty towers where many cen- 
turies ago Marianne, the proud and _ beanti- 
ful daughter of the ancient house of Dal- 
berg, sat watching the gleaming waves of 
the river, and listening the while to the ten- 
der words of Wilhelm von Turkheim, her 
most favored lover. The towering moun- 
tains, the steep cliffs, the round green vales 
embosomed in the deep gorges, the rushing 
waves of the Rhine, were bathed in the rich 
evening purple. 

Up the mountain, upon the opposite shore, 
clambered processions headed by the monks, 
bearing vessels of holy water, and invoking 
the blessing of Heaven upon the vineyards. 
The measured chant came to the ears of the 
lovers, who still watched the flags as they 
streamed back in the evening air, borne un- 
steadily along by the crowd, till twilight 
sank down from the sky, and the throng of 
white surpliced priests became like a misty 
cloud, 

The house of Dalberg was a proud race, 
and though impoverished in the eivil wars 
which had convulsed the German States, 
abated nothing of its hereditary pretensions 
to consideration, and carried itself as haugh- 
tily as in the days of its feudal grandeur. It 
was a bold thing for Wilhelm von Turkheim, 
whose only wealth was his noble ancestry, 
and whose greatest strength lay in his ‘own 
good sword and brave heart, to aspire to the 
hand of Marienne Dalberg, but the youth 
loved the maiden, and his fortune was to 


conquer. Marianne was beautiful, but it 


was the beauty of the dark clouds rent by 
lightning, an almost fearful beauty. A wild 
untamable spirit looked out of her large 
dark eyes—eyes which could be eloquent of 
scorn and hate, too, maybe. The black hair 
falling away in lustrous masses from her low 
forehead, the thick dark brows, and the olive 
complexion, brightening into spots of vivid 
crimson upon her exquisitely rounded 
cheeks, told that the fervid blood of the south 
ran in her veins. From her mother, Carlotta 
Baretti, an Italian woman, Marinane had 
inherited the fiery, passionate elements 
which gave such strange force and intensity 
to her northern nature. But around the 
rich carnation curve of her lip, there played 
a smile which drew all its sweetness from 
the Dalberg race, whose women, for many a 
century back, had won praises from knight 
and minstrel for their gentle goodness. 

Many a youth from the proudest family in 
the land had thrown himself at her feet, but 
Marianne had repulsed them all, filled with 
a passionate longing to be loved for herself 
only—to win homage more ardent and en- 
during than they could give. She was jeal- 
ous of her rank, jealous even of her beauty, 
lest they should win the love coveted for her 
inner self alone. 

So her suitors, one by one, whispered their 
vows in ears which heard more kindly, and 
the Countess Dalberg grew every day more 
and more angry, as her plans in Marianne’s 
behalf came to nought, through that maid- 
en’s exceeding willfulness. 

But recently Giacomo Baretti, an Italian 
noble and one of her own kinsmen, power- 
ful and rich, had sued vainly for the lovely 
Marianne, and though repulsed, stil lingered 
about the family, received daily as one of 
the household. But if Marianne might have 
been annoyed by his perseverance at another 
time, it was now lost sight of in the dazzling 
flood of sunshine which Wilhelm von Turk- 
heim’s love radiated around her. The plots 
of her ambitious mother were all forgotten 
as she sat that night in the lonely tower 
drinking in the sweet assurances of his af- 
fection. And now, as the darkness gathered, 
Wilhelm had a disclosure to make which he 
feared would enshroud in gloom the soul of 
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his betrothed. He kept it back for long, and 
the thought that the time had come made 
him silent and sad. 

“Thou art silent, Wilhelm,” said the maid- 
en. “Has Marianne offended thee?” And 
she looked anxiously up in his face. __ 

“Nay, Heaven forbid, my love; but I must 
leave thee, Marianne.” 

She started up with a low cry of grief. 

“ Wilhelm !” 

“Tt is only for a time, dearest,” he said, 
soothingly. 

“Why must thou go?” she broke forth, 
impetuously. “You do not love me; you 
will forget me if you leave me. I will not 
have it so.” And the passionate tears came 
thick and fast. 

“Nay, Marianne,” he tenderly remonstra- 
ted, and soothed her sorrow, as if she had 
been a wayward child. “ Listen to me, Mari- 
anne,” he said, at length. “Thou knowest, 
dearest, that I served under the banner of 
our duke in the last battle, which we indeed 
thought had ended the contest, but now the 
conflict is renewed. Is it meet that a sol- 
dier should shrink from his duty? Could 


‘Wilhelm von Turkheim prove recreant to 


his trust?” And a glow of pride swept over 
the fine bold face of the young man. 

“But thou wilt forget me,” murmured 
Marianne, still weeping. 

“ Forget Marianne!’ repeated Wilhelm. 
“Thou mightest indeed think thus, could I 
prove unfaithful to my knightly vows, but 
never will I be disloyal to them or thee. 
Canst thou not trust me, love ?” 

The maiden was silent a moment, then she 
raised her glowing face all wet with tears, 
and, her dark eyes gleaming with a strange 
light, she said, in a low suppressed tone: 

“ Wilhelm, what thinkest thou I could do 
if thou wert false to me?” 

The young man started at the tone, and 
looked in surprise at the lips trembling with 
jealousy, but he said, playfully: 

“ Would my beautiful Marianne seek some 
terrible revenge? Now by those flashing 
eyes, I know thou wouldst not sink tamely 
into a lovelorn maiden.” 

She laughed a wild laugh that rolled back 
in strange echoes from the cliffs, 

“That would I not. I would never rest, 
never cease to pursue revenge until we both 
lay cold beneath the dark water.” And she 
clenched her small white hands in her pas- 
sion. Wilhelm took them in his own, and 


said, gently: 


“ My beautiful flower shall never fade by 
my neglect. Thou wilt forget me sooner 
than I thee.” And so, by tender protesta- 
tions, he soothed her jealous fear. 

But Wilhelm knew that in the rich tropi- 
eal nature of this young girl there were 
depths of hatred as well as love, and yet 
this very knowledge attached him yet more 
closely to her. He thought himself sure of 
her truth. She who exacted so much could 
not give less, and trusting in her entirely, he 
looked forward to his absence as painful only 
because it separated him from her. He left 
her having full faith in her fidelity, though 
he knew she was sought by those not less 
noble than himself, though the Italian, Ba- 
retti, lingered near, waiting for a more favor- 
able opportunity to press his suit. But there 
was one consideration which gave him some 
uneasiness, The countess had never looked 
kindly upon him, and had yielded only a te- 
luctant consent to his marriage with her 
daughter, though that of her husband was 
frank and cordial. But atthe faintest sug- 
gestion of her mother’s influence, Marianne’s 
pride rose. 

“Thou dost me wrong by thy suspicions,” 
she said, proudly. “Dost thou think I 
would be made the tool of her ambition? 
You do not know me, if you think so.” 

“Nay, Marianne. I did not mean to inti- 
mate that they would carry their maching- 
tions as far asthat. But your mother is am- 
bitious and—forgive me, dearest—very self- 
willed, and Baretti is unprincipled and art- 
ful. You would be no match for them. I 
do not doubt your truth. I only fear that — 
they may make you unhappy by instilling 
suspicions into your mind.” “ 

“Do not fear, Wilhelm. I know them 
too well,” said the maiden, calmly. 

“If you do not hear from me often, you 
must not doubt me, dearest,” continued Wil- 
helm, “If I am silent for months at atime, 
you must only attribute it to the want of a 
trusty courier, not te any forgetfulness of 
mine. Will you try to trust me?” : 

And overeome by the fervent love which 
spoke in every tone, Marianne whispered an 
unchanging faith. It was a sad parting, 
there in the dusk of that summer evening, 
with the mournful music of the Rhine sing- 
ing in their ears, with the unpitying stars 
looking coldly down. But the good-by for 
the hundredth ti merepeated, and the fervent 
earesses were over at length, and Marianne 


stood alone in the tower, striving to keep 
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back the hot tears that blinded her eyes, 
and eagerly looking into the darkness for 
the last glimpse of her lover. 


Out of the great banqueting-hall of the 
eastie of Berlichen there opened a small 
apartment, a kind of ladies’ boudoir, fur- 
nished after the extravagant taste of those 
early days. The walls were hung with tap- 
estry, elaborately wrought, and the massive 
conclies were of oak, grotesquely carved and 
heavily rimmed with silver. 

In a corner of one of these couches re- 
clined a lady, scarcely past her youth, and 
looking, in her rich garments and magnifi- 
cent beauty, quite in keeping with the gor- 
geous apartment. A robe of crimson cloth 
fell in graceful folds about her fine figure, 
and a band of pearls was twined around her 
queenly head, confining the dark hair. By 
her side, upon a small stand, stood a tiny 
silver bell. She extended one jewelled hand 
and rang. The musical echoes had not died 
away, when a round-faced German waiting- 
girl appeared, and after a low courtesy, 
awaited her commands of her mistress, 

“Where is my daughter, Helena?” said 
the countess. 

“The demoiselle Marianne has retired to 
herown apartments,” replied the girl, with 
another courtesy. 

“Very well. Go up to the Signor Baretti, 
and say that I await him here.” And the 
proud countess leaned back upon her couch 
with an air of queenly graciousness. 

The girl withdrew, carefully closing the 
doors and passing silently through the hall. 
Bat once out of her mistress’s hearing, she 
ran up the staircase, and humming a Ger- 
man love-song, tripped gayly along the cor- 
ridor. She stopped ata door in a remote 
part of the castle, and called: 

“Signor Baretti!’’ 
£ Helena looks very pretty as she stands 
there waiting, the excitement giving a deep- 
er glow to her cheeks, her soft light ‘hair 
falling about her face, and her blue eyes fu!l 
of expectation. 

“Signor Baretti!” 

He was sitting at the further end of the 
room—a slight dark man, with a cruel treach- 
erons month, small black eyes gleaming 
brightly in their cavernous sockets, and short 
curling hair clustering about somewhat hol- 
lew temples. If Helena had stood close by, 
perhaps she would have been terrified by 
the look of malignant triumph which shone 
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in those eyes, and yet it was a handsome 
face. Helena thought it so, and many a 
fair lady high in rank would have agreed 
with the pretty serving-girl in this opinion. 
But were the face handsome or plain, the 
maiden could not see it then, and when he 
spoke, those melodious Tuscan accents were 
very sweet. 

“Come hither, Helena, carissima mia. 
Come and sing me one of the sweet melo- 
dies of your fatherland, sweeter, by our moth- 
er! than this pale Rhenish wine with which 
the good count would make us drunken. 
Why do the same banks produce such maid- 
ens as thou, and such a poor thin elixir as 
this ?” he said, draining a goblet as he spoke. 
“Canst thou tell me that, pretty one?” 

But Helena did not approach him. She 
stood timidly ‘near the door, winding and 
unwinding the end of her scarf about her 
round arm, Presently she said: 

“Tf it please Signor Baretti, the countess 
would see him in her boudoir.” 

“Ha! Would her ladyship impart to me 
more concerning the enamored youth, Von 
Turkheim? By St. Peter, Iam nothing loth 
to listen!” And the Italian rose from his 
couch and advanced towards the door. 

Helena would have tripped away before 
him, but with a sudden quick movement, he 
caught one of the long fair curls that fell 
over her shoulders, and holding it gently but 
firmly, made her suit her pace to his own. 

“Whither so fast, pretty maiden? Nay, 
I would speak with thee. How speeds the 
wooing of thy fair mistress? Shine her eyes 
as brightly upon Von Turkheim as they 
shone yestermorn ?” 

Helena glanced shyly up in his face. 

“Von Turkheim has departed this eve, 
and my lady’s eyes are red with weeping. 
He goes to join the army of the duke.” 

A rapid sentence in his own language es- 
caped the lips of the Italian. His eyes 
flashed and a look of exultation flitted over 
his face. 

“Thou wast ever the bearer of good news, 
sweet Helena. So he hath left the fair Mari- 
anne? A brave knight, I trow. Thy lovers 
are more faithful, my pretty one.” And as 
they passed down the stairs, he poured into 
her ear fervent protestations of love, breathed 
in low earessing tones, and Helena listened 
blushing and trembling. 

Leaving the girl in the hall, Baretti strode 
through the saloon and stopped at the door 
of the countess’s boudoir. A summons to 
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enter succeeded his call upon her name, and 
putting aside the tapestry that screened the 
doorway, the Italian stood in the presence 
of the proud Countess Dalberg. 

“ You are late, to-night my good cousin, for 
one who has such weighty business in 
hand.” 

Baretti bowed an apology. 

“Your ladyship does me injustice by sup- 
pesing I could be neglectful of our interests. 
Ihave but now learned all that the girl 
Helena can reveal of her mistress.” 

“How? Have you learned anything not 
known to us yesterday ?”’ said the countess, 
quickly. 

She listened with eager interest while the 
Italian related the news of Von Turkheim’s 
departure. Her black eyes shot forth vivid 
flamés, 

“Ha! isit even so? Now, Baretti, the 
way is open. No poor German lordling shall 
win Marianne Dalberg. Dost thou see what 
thou must do?” And she impatiently 
searched for a reply. 

“Tf your ladyship would explain your de- 
sign more clearly,” suggested the wily con- 
spirator. 

She stamped upon the floor and struck 
her hands together in anger. 

“The man is a traiter,’ she muttered in 
Italian. “Beware, Baretti. We have gone 
too far to retreat. We are equally commit- 
ted. You dare not play me false.” 

. “Never, madam. The prize is too dear to 
me to be lightly given up. But thou wouldst 
have me—” 

“ Join the opposing army and—” 

“That is well,’ said the Italian, coolly; 
“and then—” 

“Von Turkheim may fall by any hand; 
why not by thine?” said the countess, sink- 
ing her voice to a whisper. 

“Why not? No one strikes a truer 
blow,” returned the Italian, with a wicked 
smile. 

“But hist!’ said the countess, softly. 
“Marianne must not be told of his death, 
Let her think him false, and my daughter 
will not long weep a recreant lover. Then 
when she believes herself deserted, there is 
another more devoted, and you will not lead 
your bride unwillingly to the altar. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

Her accomplice bent his head in assent, 
and the countess went on: 

“ What else should account for his absence 
but treachery? Is Helena well tutored?” 


“ Your ladyship may trust her to me,” re- 
plied the Italian, smiling. 

“Very well. When do you leave?” 

“ To-night, madam.” 

“That is well,” she said, approvingly, and 
after a few more sentences, the conspirators 
parted. The countess stood by the windew 
and listened to the sound of the retreating 
hoofs, till they died away in the distance. 
Down beneath the window flowed the Rhine, 
a broad steady tide, reflecting the brilliant 
heavens, and afar down reddened by the 
light of many bonfires of fir which the peas- 
ants had raised upon the rocks, for it was a 
festival day. The countess stood there in 
the darkness and silence, broeding over the 
expected accomplishment of her cherished 
schemes, 

Lying restless in her chamber above, Mari- 
anne also heard the sound of the departing 
horseman, and calling her maid, questioned 
her. Helena had just come in from the 
court, and approached pale and breathless. 

“It is only the Signor Baretti,” she said, 
in answer to her mistress’s question. 

“ Ah, he jis gone, then!” returned Mari- 
anne, with a sigh of relief. “ Come hither, 
Helena, and unloose my hair. There, that 
is better,” she said, as the lustrous dark mass 
escaped from its fastenings and fell in long 
soft coils over her shoulders. “So the Sig- 
nor Baretti is departed,” she added, preseut- 
ly, “and whither, Helena ?’’ 

“T know not,” replied the maiden, sadly. 

Marianne looked up in surprise. 

“Why, girl, thine eyes are full of tears. 
What is this? Has the crafty Ltalian been 
cheating thee with smooth phrases?” 

Helena turned away to hide the tears that 
could no longer be restrained. 

“ Fie, maiden. Wilt thou weep fora false 
knight?” said her mistress, half chidingly. 
“ Nay, bring hither thy harp, and with one 
of thine own sweet songs charm away this 
dark humor from me and thyself. Let it be 
a song of love.” And Marianne sat down 
upon acouch in the deep window recess, 
and while Helena brought the harp, she 
thought of the brave Von Turkheim, now 
miles away. “Sit thee there, maiden,” she 
said, rousing from her reverie and pointing 
to a low stool at her feet. 

Helena drew her fingers over the strings, 
and then in a voice trembling at first, bat 
waxing stronger and ringing out loud aad 
clear as she gathered conlidence, sang a 
provengal ditty—a story of lovelorn maiden 
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and recreant knight. She had not reached 
the end of the second stanza, when her mis- 
tress interrupted her in tones hoarse and 
shaken with passion. 

“ Girl, why dost thou sing that song to me 
—to me?” she cried, fiercely. 

The terrified maiden started from her 
seat, and Marianne, recalled to herself by 
the action, said, more calmly: 

“ Stay, sit down, I meant not to frighten 
thee. But sing me no more songs of broken 
troth. Touch the harp again in some battle 
melody.” 

The girl obeyed, and the music floated 
over the Rhine and came back prolonged 
and softened from the opposite cliffs. The 
fires went out upon the rocks, the noisy 
peasants, drunken with mirth and wine, 
sauntered homeward, and the moon looked 
down serenely upon the bald crags, the si- 
lent vales and the rushing river, but still the 
music floated out on the summer air over 
the Rhine, aud came back in melodious 
echoes. 


Far away on the plains of Lombardy the 
army of the emperor has encamped tor the 
night. Wilhelm von Turkkeim, now a cav- 
alry officer in the German army, was strolling 
moodily along the bank of the river. Six 
months had he been with the army, and yet 
the fame he had hoped to win was a dream 
of the future. For this dilatoriness, to march 
and counter-march to no purpose, to allow 
the enemy to elude his victorious troops at 
the last moment, he was detained from the 


’ side of his beautiful Marianne. The young 


officer’s heart was full of sad bitter thoughts 
as he paced slowly to and fro. He recalled 
the parting by the Rhine. Each collateral 
circumstance had so impressed itself upon 
his mind that it was as if the scene were 
present before him. The foaming eddies of 
the blue river, the black rocks flinging down 
dark shadows upon the water, the processions 
of the monks climbing the mountain, the 
monastery looming dark in the twilight, all 
were vividly real to his inward vision. Mari- 
anne! Now for months he had heard noth- 
ing from her, and he feared his own mes- 
sages had failed to reach the castle. What 
would her weak faith in him avail against 
the menaces of the countess and the, wily 
arts of the Italian? He was repeating the 
question sadly to himself, when he was in- 
terrupted by the approach of his servant. 
He was a rough burly German, with an ex- 


pression of courage and loyalty in his honest 
face. 

“ May it please the captain, the command- 
er wishes to see him.” 

“Very well, Fritz. Bring out my horse 
during my absence. I shall ride out to the 
lines when I return.” And Wilhelm burried 
off to the tent of his commanding officer. 

Honest Fritz gazed fondly after his retreat- 
ing figure. 

“ That’s a master to be proud of,” he said 
to himself, as he led around the high met- 
tled courser, humoring his frolicsome curvet- 
tings and stroking the flowing mane. “ No 
man in the army sits a horse like him,” he 
continued, “ Now he has just been fretting 
his proud heart at being idle solong. When 
he rushes down upon them let the villanous 
Lombards look to themselves.” . 

Wilhelm was immediately admitted to the 
presence of the chief. It was Duke Rodolph, 


“one of the bravest soldiers of the emperor. 


He had just superseded an officer of inferior 
capacity, whese inefficiency had greatly ex- 
asperated the royal warrior. He came at 
ence to the design in hand. 

“ | want to send out a reconnoitering party. 
It must be small, but of picked seldiers. I 
wish you to lead.” 

Wilhelm’s eyes flashed with pleasure, and 
he warmly thanked his chief for the trust 
reposed in him. The details were speedily 
arranged, and half an hour later Wilhelm 
von Turkheim was scouriug over the plain, 
his faithful Fritz at his side, and a chosen 
troop following close. They rode eautiously 
but swiftly, seeking the turfy margins of the 
road, that the sound of their horses’ hoofs 
might be deadened. Arriving at a steep hill 
which led Gown by a precipitous descent to a 
sheltered valley, beyond whose thick chest- 
nut forests the captain suspected the oppos- 
ing army to be encamped, the men were or- 
dered to dismount and lead their horses 
slowly and softly down the hill. Half the 
troop had reached the bottom so silently 
that it would seem not the least rattling of 
the gravel in the road could have betrayed 
their approach, when suddenly the clashing 
of sabres rang shrilly on the still air, aud at 
the same moment the moon, breaking from 
the clouds that had hitherto obscured her 
light, revealed a body of horsemen advanc- 
ing at a gallop. 

“ To horse!” shouted Wilhelm von Turk- 
heim, in tones like a trumpet peal. “To 
horse and wheel into line every man!” 
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There was but a moment, but it was done, 
and all the ranks rang out the war-cry. With 
sabres poised and hearts beating high, the 
little troop awaited the charge. The onset 
was deadly, for the foe outnumbered them 
five to one. The sabres glittered in the 
moonlight, the fierce shout went up from 
lips that were soon silent for aye, the soil 
was baptized anew by a crimson shower, 
and soldier and steed, foemen and friends, 
sank down together “in one red_ burial 
blent.”. The German corps was cut to 
pieces,and save one or two who escaped 
through the fleetness of their light limb- 
coursers, the troop fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Alas for the lover of Marianne! 
Wilhelm von Turkheim, striving to rally his 
few companions, was opposed by a small 
dark man, whose accents and face were not 
strange to him. 

“Ha! meet we thus?” And the smooth 
Tuscan tones were bitter with hatred. 
“Wilhelm von Turkheim, thou wilt never 
see the raven-eyed Marianne more!” And 
with a low serpent-like hiss, Baretti rushed 
forward. 

Wilhelin recoiled, staggered under the fatal 
blow, rallied, sank, and a loud demoniac 
laugh of gratified revenge floated up into the 
sky. 

It was daybreak, and poor Fritz crawled 
wearily and painfully over the bodies of the 
slain to his master's side. With his left hand, 
for the right hung down powerless, he un- 
laced the corslet of the young captain and 
eagerly placed his hand above Lis heart. 
Ile cannot satisfy himself if he lives, and 
with the tears streaming down his brenzed 
face, he bends his ear to his master’s lips 
and listens closely. 


Far away, in the castle of Berlichen, in 
the silent tower, Marianne sits musing alone. 
Since she parted with Von Turkheim on 
that summer eve a sad change had fallen 
upon the beautiful Rhineland. No longer 
the purple clusters hang upon the vine, and 
the soft evening mist does not creep up the 
mountain side; but the fir trees bend be- 
neath the glittering snow wreaths, and the 
Ingelheim meadows lie like broad white 
sheets thrown down between the hills. It 
is winter in the Rhineland, and winter, too, 
in Marianne’s heart. No news came to her 
of Wilhelm, and the dread suspicion, kept 
down long, struggled with vehemently, that 
her lover was false to her, gradually forced 


an entrance to her mind, and, brooded over 
day and night, gathered strength and shaped 
itself into a certainty. The artful countess, 
working upon the most sensitive point of 
her daughter's passionate nature, gave fresh 
fuel to the flames of that vivid jealousy which 
burned every day more and more fiercely. 

“Thou art indeed a worthy daughter of 
thy father’s house, thou who dost pine until 
thou art a shadow for a recreant lover. 
Trust me, he solaces himself for thy absence 
by the society of some fair dame of Lom- 
bardy.”’ 

The thought was torture to Marianne. 
Her cheek lost its roundness and bloom, her 
step its elasticity, and an expression of deep, 
intense, suppressed suffering sat in her eyes. 
The girl, Helena, too, won by the crafty 
Baretti to his side, constantly poured her 
false tales of Von Turkheim’s treachery into 
her mistress’s ears. 

“ Bring thy harp, Helena,” said Marianne, 
one evening. “ Better anything than listen 
to this wild tempest raging in my heart.” 

“ What shall I sing, fair lady ?” the maiden 
asked. 

“Tcare not. Choose for thyself,’ replied 
Marianne. 

The girl ran her fingers over the chords, 
and then said softly: 

“T bethink me of a melody Wilhelm von 
Turkheim was wont to play beneath the 
casement of the lovely lady Katrine. If it 
please you—” 

“ Silence, girl!” cried Marianne, springing 
up from her couch with clenched hands and 
fiery eyes. “What dost thon know of Von 
Turkheim—thou?” she added, scornfully. 

“Tn good sooth, only that he is a brave 
knight, overfond of change, and worshipping 
too much the bright eyes of ladies, as men 
are wont todo. I crave your pardon.” 

“ Begone, girl! begone!’’? were the only 
words Marianne could find voice to frame. 
And as Helena glided from the apartment, 
she sank down upon her knees in an agony 
of grief and anger, and sobbed forth, “O 
Holy Mother, help thy child in her sore ex- 
tremity!” And she shook from head to foot. 

“Hist! Helena, come hither.” It was 
spoken in the smooth tones of the Italian 
Baretti. 

The maiden started, and recognizing his 
voice, tripped lightly forward. 

“There, shelter thyself thus from the 
snow,” he said, folding her in his cloak. “I 
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golden locks. And now, pretty maiden, 
what of thy haughty mistress ?” 

“She is angry against Von Turkheim, 
signor. She mutters vows of revenge in her 
sleep and clasps her hand so.” And Helena’s 
chubby white hands imitated the action. 

“Ha!” said the Italian, quickly. “ Dost 
thou think, then, she would listen to the 
suit of my friend, sweet Helena?” 

“T know not, signor, and yet I trow she is 
less averse to it than she used to be. But 
this morning, when I wound her braids up 
in a great coil and saw her face in the glass, 
I said, ‘1 know what I wonld do should any 
lover play false, and I so beautiful as thou.’” 

“And what said she ?” 

“First she bit her lip, and I thought she 
woulkl chide me; but then she smiled and 
said, ‘ What wouldst thon do, Helena?” 

“And you answered—” 

“That I would plight my troth to some 
other and truer knight than he. Nay, but I 
would and I broke my heart for it.” 

“Nay, pretty maiden, thou wouldst not be 
so proud. But what said the lady Ma- 
rianne ?” 

“She rebuked me fora saucy maiden; but 
afterwards she hummed a song to herself 
with her eyes upon the floor, and I knew 
she thought of what I said.” 

“Ah, did she so?” said the Italian, with a 
malicious smile. “And thou, Helena, if our 
plans succeed, what shall be thy reward ?” 

Helena looked up at him wistfully. 

“Nay, sweet one, thou knowest T love 
thee; but wilt thou ask nothing more? 
Such faithfulness as thine deserves well. Ay, 
it does,”’ he muttered to himself. “Go now; 
I hear thy mistress’s bell.” 

Helena ran in, and half way up the stair- 
case stopped to brush away the tears that 
covered her face. 

“What means he?” she said to herself. 
“T fear he does not deal honestly with me. 
Who is this friend? Ah, if it were himself!” 
‘And she grew white and faint. 

It was true that Marianne had come to 
entertain the thought of revenging herself 
upon Von Turkheim by giving ber hand to 
Baretti. She no longer doubted his perfidy. 
The picture her mother had drawn of the 
fair dame of Lombardy and Von Turkheim 
was forever present to her imagination. 
Baretti was about to depart to the seat of 
war. Should she accompany him she might 
perchance meet Wilhelm. She longed pas- 
sionately to appear before him as the beauti- 


ful and happy bride who had forgotten her 
early dream and laughed at her girlish folly. 
Only once she would see him, and then it 
would be so sweet todie. A few drops of 
this crystal liquid in a glass of wine and the 
busy brain would be stilled—this mad riot- 
ing of her thoughts over forever. Cherish- 
ing this thought, she ceased to pine. Her 
wild wish for vengeance strengthened her; 
she talked and laughed again as often as of 
old; but it was such a bitter laugh, more 
unmusical than the wailings of despair. 
And Baretti saw it and smiled, for he liked 
to think he could conquer her proud will, 
and he envied and hated Wilhelm. 

It is June again, and the towers of Ber- 
lichen Castle are flushed with the evening 
glow. The red light falls upon the Rhine 
and flashes all along the beetling cliffs, but 
in the chapel of the castle it is deep twilight 
—a darkness which is scarcely broken by 
the light tapers arranged upon the altar and 
suspended from the vaulted roof. Only in 
the small space near the desk the light is 
brighter, yet it falls faintly upon the party 
there assembled. A few faces are brought 
into relief, one a woman’s, haggard and 
worn, but still beautiful, though deadly pale, 
save spots of vivid crimson upon either 
cheek. Near her is a small lithe figure with 
a dark face—a placid, triumphant face—that 
of aman who has satisfactorily accomplished 
his ends. The Countess Dalberg is very 
proud and content now, one may say who 
sees the haughty composure in her hand- 
some countenance. She leans upon her 
husband’s arm. The count has a noble figure 
and princely bearing, but his expression is 
irresolute. He yields to the stronger will 
of his subtle companion. In the dark back- 
ground is clustered a group of the depend- 
ents of the family, eager to witness the 
nuptials of their beautiful young mistress, 
The priest stands ready in stole and surplice, 
and the ceremony commences, Upon Ma- 
rianne’s cheek the crimson flame burns 
more vividly, but she stands motionless as 
some statue. 

There is a stir in the crowd, a pressing 
nearer, fer the words of the priest cannot be 
heard, and in their eagerness they do not 
perceive that some confusion has arisen at 
the door. A sturdy square-shouldered Ger- 
man is endeavoring to force his way in, 
making vigorous thrusts with his left hand, 
for right he has none, against the servants 
who would resist his entrance. Close be- 
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hind him follows a tall knightly figure In the 
costume of a soldier of the emperor. A crim- 
son scarf passed over his shoulder sustains 
his left arm, and as those near the door rec- 
ognize the pale fixed lineaments, they shrink 
back in affright. 

The ceremony proceeds, and Marianne 
almost thinks her heart has ceased to beat, 
when suddenly, ringing through the vaulted 
arches and piercing the remotest corners of 
the lofty apartment, turning her to stone 
and stopping the blood in its course, a voice 
shouts: 

“ Room there for Wilhelm von Turkheim !” 
And instantly another voice repeats, “Ay, 
room for Von Turkheim!” And all swims in 
circles before Marianne’s eyes, and her 
parched lips quiver, and yet she strains her 
eyes, and over and through the fantastic 
dance which beclouds her vision she sees 
him clearly, for, as the terrified crowd parts 
upon either side, Wilhelm von Turkheim 
strides up the aisle and faces his betrothed. 
He essays to speak, and the voice at first 
dry and husky breaks at length into tones 
like the thunder peal. 

“Marianne Dalberg, thou doest well,” he 
shouted, fiercely, waving his arm. “Thou 
art a true maiden; thou art the flower of 
loyalty and honor. Thou dost doubt thy 
lover, dost thou? Verily, thine own false- 
hood taught thee.” 

He gazed at her with eyes glowing like 
burning coals, and Marianne, though her 
lips moved, uttered no word. Von Turk- 
heim forced his way to the altar, and laying 
his hand upon it, cried: 

“A curse upon all false-hearted maidens! 
Let all good souls hate and scorn them! 
And thou, thou less than man, I war not 
with thee. Thy bloed is not worthy to stain 
the lance of a true knight. Take thy prize, 
thou vile offshoot of a vile race!” he said, in 
accents of deep disgust. “And thou, Mari- 
anne,” turning again to the still form before 
him, “do thou enjoy thy love, false heart 
that thou art.” And bending one more half- 
frozen, half-loving glance upon her, Von 
Turkheim strode from the chapel. 

Marianne fell senseless at Baretti’s feet, 
and ‘at the loud cries of “ Help—Helena, 
here!” the serving-girl came forward, her 
face white as marble, and her golden curls 
dishevelled. 

That night in Marianne’s apartment the 
dim taper shone upon the worn face of the 
beautiful maiden, She was winding her 


long dark braids about her head, and talking 
low to herself. 

“O Von Turkheim,” she murmured, 
“how couldst thou judge me so harshly? 
Thou art more cruel to me than I to thee,” 
She took up a mantle that lay near, and 
wrapping it about her, whispered, softly, 
“He hates me—me whom he used to call 
his beloved Marianne—and I was only a 
weak foolish girl; but I cannot bear his hate 
—O no! Rather death a thousand times.” 
She glided from the room and crept silently 
down the stairs—out at the great door, and 
down a path toward the flowing Rhine. 

“ Dare I ever ask her to forgive me ?” said 
Helena, entering the room Marianne had 
just left. She looked around, and seeing her 
mistress was not there, wrung her hands and 
wept. “ What was it Von Turkheim said of 
false-hearted maidens? Ah, that terrible 
curse! I—wicked girl that I am—have 
played my sweet mistress false, and for the 
crue] Baretti. Where has the lady Marianne 
gone?” And while she stopped to think, 
the truth flashed across her mind. She ran 
swiftly down stairs, on in Marianne’s foot- 
steps to the river’s bank. A white gleam 
upon the moonlit waters caught her eye, 
and with the quickness of thought, she un- 
moored a skiff that lay close by, and seizing 
the oar, the boat shot over the waves in 
long leaps. Hers was a strong and accus- 
tomed arm. Reaching the spot, the white 
garment caine once more to the surface, and 
with a firm grasp and the superhuman 
strength born of great emergencies, Helena 
lifted her mistress into the boat, cold and in- 
sensible, but not lifeless. She bent over her, 
trying every art at her command to revive 
her, and meantime the skiff floated swiftly 
down with the current. 

It was dawn when Marianne could sit up 
and speak, and looking about her with won- 
der, she saw that the scenery was new and 
strange. All day they floated on, and when 
the sunset tints lighted wave and mountain, 
they perceived the white walls of a small 
building not far back from the bank. “ It is 
a convent,” said Helena. “ Dost thou see 
the cross upon the tower? Let us go thither 
and seek refreshment and shelter, dear 
lady.” Marianne languidly consented. It 
was all one to her. She had no longer 
thought or care for herself. Her sorrow 
had settled down like a mountain weight 
upon her mind, paralyzing every faculty. 

Helena directed the boat shoreward, and it 
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floated gently into a little inlet. She moored 
it carefully, and assisting her mistress to rise, 
they left the boat and followed a winding 
path up to the convent. 


The fierce wars which had agitated the 
German states for so many years had ceased 
at length, and peace again settled down over 
the beautiful Rhine country. Through all 
the strife and turmoil of those turbulent 
times, the quiet sisterhood of Vollrath fol- 
lowed the unchanging routine of their daily 
lives. The years of Marianne’s noviciate 
were drawing to a close, and hopeless of any 
enjoyment which the world can give, she 
looked forward with calm satisfaction toa 
life spent in devotions and deeds of charity. 
Dissevered from earth, her thoughts found 
repose in heaven. 

When the Countess Dalberg discovered 
her daughter’s retreat, she wielded every art 
she possessed to draw her forth, but vainly. 
Marianne recoiled in horror from the con- 
summation of her marriage with Baretti, 
and now, having long since renounced all 
wish or design of revenge upon Von Turk- 
heim—viewing herself only in fault who had 
so easily doubted his truth, she sought to 
expiate her sin by becoming the bride of 
Heaven. The consent of the reigning prince 
was easily obtained, for the secular power 
was glad to conciliate the church by occa- 
sionally permitting some daughter of a noble 
house to enroll herself among its devotees, 

So the schemes of the crafty countess 
were foiled, and her tool and abettor retired, 
disappointed and enraged, to his own 
country. 

Does the heart which has once loved ever 
become cold and insensible? Were the 
emotions of earthly love quite unknown to 
the heart which throbbed beneath the black 
robe of the noviciate, Marianne? If indeed 
there was yet any yearning for human sym- 
pathy, it was well disguised beneath that 
white passionless face. No passion-fires 
flamed in those deep eyes, but a steady fixed 
look of melancholy broeded always there. 
If they ever lighted up with any emotion, it 
was when she caressed some little child, or 
ministered to the wants of the sufferer. Of 
all the sisterhood, none so profuse of good 
works as she, and none so self-sacrificing in 
her labors of charity. 

By the rules of the community the novi- 
ciates visited at their pleasure the cottages 
of the neighboring peasantry, and Mari- 


anne’s gentleness won the hearts of these poor 
people. By many a fireside the good deeds 
of the Nun of Vollrath formed the theme of 
grateful praise. She was often accompanied 
by a fair young maiden, between whom and 
herself a tender affection seemed to exist. 
Otten in response to the questions of the cu- 
rious peasants Helena related her mistress’s 
story, crossing herself with a penitent sup- 
plication at the end. Helena dwelt by her- 
self near the convent, performing such offices 
for the nuns as required intercourse with 
the world. 

And now the time approached when the 
irrevocable vow should be taken, and un- 
shrinking and silent Marianne visited her 
poor, joined in the mass, or tended the 
flowers in her portion of the garden—the 
same sad look in her eyes, the same grave 
composure upon her countenance, 

The mist-wreaths were rolling away from 
the Rhine, when one June morning Mari 
anne bent over a bed of carnations, with 
which the thunder shower the night before 
had made sad havec. She lifted up the 
brilliant flowers, and brushed the water 
from the glowing petals. When her task 
was done she rose up with a deep sigh, and 
threw back the white veil from her face. 

A stranger was watching her by the gar 
den paling, himself unseen, through the 
leafy vines which clustered thickly upon the 
wall, He was a stalwart man, with the 
bronze of travel and warfare upon his cheek, 
He doffed his soldier’s cap and wiped ~—e 
the perspiration from his brow. 

“ By’r lady, and if I know not that face, 
St. George take me for aknave. Though 
it’s changed too—and yet I know it.” 

He stood looking at her earnestly until 
Marianne entered the house. Then he too 
departed, and taking a path winding among 
the rocks, he walked swiftly, his head bent 
and his look that of one in deep thought. 
But he roused up, as in the footway he en- 
countered a young girl. 
thee, fair maiden,” he said, courteously, and 
he checked his steps. Helena returned the 
greeting, and would have passed on, but the 
stranger detained her. “A moment, I pray. 
Dost thou know most of the nuns in yonder 
convent?” he asked, 

“ Yes, all.” 

“ Canst thou tell me the name of the one 
with the great dark eyes and white face, like 
the Madonna, in sooth? She wears not the 
black veil of the sisterhood.” 


“Good-morning to 
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“You mean the lady Marianne,” replied 
Helena, her eyes brightening. 

“Marianne?” The stranger seized her 
mantle with his one hand—the left. 

“Marianne Dalberg,’ replied Helena, 
wondering. “Thou art a stranger here, I 
trow, if thou dost not know the story of the 
Nun of Vollrath.” 

“Thou art right, maiden. Tell me the 
tale.” 

And Helena nothing loth repeats the woe- 
ful story of her mistress. 

“Thou art a bird of sweet song,” said the 
stranger, gleefully. “Thou dost tell good 
tidings. When doth the lady pronounce the 
vow ?” 

“Alas, the third day from this,” said 
Helena, sadly. 

“So soon? Then must I not stand loiter- 
ing here,” said the stranger; and with many 
thanks and adieus he went his way. Helena, 
with many backward glances, passed on to 
the convent. 

The next morning a tall stately figure in 
military attire requested an interview with 
the abbess. “I would see the lay sister, 
Marianne,” he said, after a courteous salute. 
The abbess demurred. 

“It is not our custom to permit the visits 
of strangers upon the eve of assuming the 
veil,” she said. 

The knight drew a ring from his finger. 
“ Dost thou recognize the seal of our duke ?” 
he returned. “This should win favor for 
Wilbelm von Turkheim, if his own name 
may not.” 

There were no more objections offered, 
and he stood waiting Marianne’s entrance. 
The door opened, and a white composed 
face, half hid by the veil, appeared. The 
large dark eyes met his—at first with a look 
of grave solemnity, then a light stole into 
them, the pale cheek flushed and grew pale, 
the trembling lips were silent. Once before 
he had seen her thus—once. O, how sorely 
he repented those harsh words. He advanced 
a step, stopped and held out his arms in 
mute entreaty. 


“Marianne, O Marianne, forgive me!’ 
She was still silent, still motionless. “You 
cannot have suffered more than I. Look at 
me. It is not warfare that has wasted this 
form, that has made this face so haggard, 
But I do not plead my suffering—only my 
love. O Marianne, forgive me for my love’s 
sake.” Still keeping her eyes fixed upon 
him, still silent, she reached forth her hand, 
and then taking one step forward, she sank 
down, but not upon the cold stone floor— 
not unnoticed and scorned. His arms re- 
ceived her, warm tears and kisses fell upon 
her face, and tender words awakened her 
heart to life again. 

Not in black mourning garments did Ma 
rianne appear before the altar, but in shin- 
ing robes and with budding roses in her 
cheeks. Taught by her sorrows, in all her 
future life she was kinder and more trust- 
ful; and though she shone in courts and was 
the theme of many praises for her loveliness, 
no nun secluded within convent walls was 
more devout than she, no sister of charity 
more prolific in good deeds, 

“Dost thou remember the tale thou re- 
latedst to me here?” said honest Fritz, one 
day as he strolled with Helena along the 
winding path by the Rhine. 

“T remember.” 

“ Wouldst thou take the veil?” 

“1? No.” And Helena shuddered. 

“Nay, I meant not the black veil of the 
sisters of Vollrath, but one wreathed about 
with orange blossoms—such as birds wear.” 
Fritz spoke in husky tones, and with un- 
wonted tenderness in his manner. “ Wouldst 
thou take that veil?” he said; and Helena 
lifted her eyes to his face, and shyly mur- 
mured some half-articulate words, 

Among all the retainers of Von Turkheim 
none were truer or more loving than Fritz 
and his pretty wife Helena, 

To the eager listening ears of children, 
who gladdened the great halls of Berlichen 
Castle with their merry shouts, Helena was 
wont in after years to tell the strange story 
of the Nun or V@LLRATH. 
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OFF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


BY COLONEL BREVET. 


I THmnk the voyage of the Dante for whales 
during the year 1819 was ene of the most re- 
markable that ever occurred among the 
Nantucket fishermen; and as I do not re- 
member ever seeing any account of it beyond 
amere notice in the papers of the day, I 
will try to give a short narrative of an ad- 
venture that transpired during the cruise, in 
the same language that I received it from 
one of the participants of the scene. 

Captain Blain, the last survivor of the 
crew, tells the story, but with the simplicity 
of a sailor, attributes his courage entirely to 
a shipmate; and as he avoids public honors, 
and declines being lionized on any account, 
I have taken an author’s privilege, and sub- 
stituted names and dates widely differing 
from the original, and so present the readers 
with a story founded on absolute fact. 

“ When I was a boatsteerer in the Dante,” 
said my narrator, “I came about as near 
getting frightened as ever I did in my life, 
and as near dying as I care to come, until 
my appointed time arrives, when I trust 
that the ship may be found all atanto and 
the captain ready to depart. 

“We had made a bonny voyage of it, hav- 

ing, with our shipments home and our cargo 
aboard, twenty-four barrels of sperm; and as 
we were only two years from home, every 
one, from the captain to the cabin-boy, bad 
a six inch smile on. 

“As we were short of wood and water, our 
captain decided to make Juan Fernandez to 
obtain the necessary supplies; and as we 
were within a few days’ sail of the island 
we ran off for there in aregular ‘ O-be-joyful’ 
mauner, the Dante seeming to know that in 
less than a week she would be homeward 
bound, and so logged off the miles as though 
our sweethearts were hauling in slack line, 
preparatory to bringing their beaux home 
with a long pull, and a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether. 

“T was only twenty-two then, and though 
this was my second voyage in a spouter, the 
romance was not altogether shaken out of 
me, and the prospect of seeing the refuge of 
Robinson Crusoe seemed to give mie a feeling 
of sentiment that I supposed [ had lost. 


“The old shellbacks aboard rather liked 


the idea of seeing the famous island, although 
it was a familiar story to most of them, and 
as for our cabin-boy, he nearly went into fits, 
he was so delighted with the situation. 

“Our ‘ pot-rastler,” as we had dubbed our 
cook at the beginning of the voyage, was 
the only indifferent one about it, and he 
said so much against the place that the cap- 
tain had hard werk to prevent the men from 
getting him into the forecastle and cobbing 
him, sailor fashion. 

“The cook had his suspicions, however, 
and cooled down, and we made Juan one fine 
morning, standing boldly in until we were 
about five miles from land, when the wind 
flattened out, and there we lay— 

“*As idle as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean.’ 

“We kept thinking that a breeze would 
spring up, and the captain wouldn’t send a 
boat on shore, as he wished to work the ship 
in nearer. 

“The island was a penal colony for Peru 
at the time, but little did we care for that, 
so long as we got our wood and water, for 
we kiiew there were plenty of guards over 
the convicts, and we should be unmolested 
in our rambles in Crusoe-land. 

“Just before dusk we saw a large barge 
coming towards us, which the mate recog- 
nized as the governor’s, and we were all on 
the qui vive to see a real inhabitant from the 
shore, and welcome him accordingly. 

“On came the boat, and what was our 
surprise to see walk aboard of us a company 
of as villanous looking rascals as ever graced 
the gallows, or escaped them, either? 

“ They were all armed with muskets and 
swords, and after streaming their boat out 
behind, they quietly took possession of the 
quarter-deck, the leader, in miserable Eng- 
lish, directing our captain to put to sea, or 
he would be shot. 

“There were about fifty of the scoundrels, 
and so well had they kept concealed in the 
ungainly ark at our stern, that they had sure 
prised us finely, and there we were, under 
a parcel of escaped cutthroats, and our cap- 
tain ordered around with a musket pointed 
at his head, while the crew was powesless 
to resist the body on the quarter-deck, 
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“The only thing we could do, in our first 
surprise, was to put the ship about, and 
though the wind was then fair off shore, the 
captain, with all the adroitness of a Yankee, 
began te manceuvre the ship, and beat her 
to leeward. 

“ Evidently, none of our captors were sea- 
men, and as long as we did not approach the 
island, they were satisfied if the ship was 
jogging, and in the morning we found our- 
selves becalmed within a mile from where 
we had started the night before. 

* Our visitors appeared to be perplexed at 
the situation when the sun rose and re- 
vealed our position, but as nothing had been 
said by our captain, wko had been under 
guard near the wheel, where he had re- 
mained all night, not one of the villains mis- 
trusted the trick played on them. 

“There was no wind for the day, and all 
we could do was to lie there and await de- 
velopments, or orders from the skipper, and 


as only the right number to work the sails’ 


was allowed to come aft at a time, we were 
in a perfect fix, not knowing the intention 
of our captors, and lacking a leader to help 
us out of the difficulty. 

“The force of circumstances makes men, 
and we were destined to have a leader cre- 
ated for us in a strange way. 

“That afternoon, while we were all clus- 
tered about the foremast, one of the crew, 
in a very cautious manner, said: 

“* Boys, I know what all this means, but 
don’t say a word to create suspicion in those 
rascals that we have fathomed them, or we 
are dead men. When I was beech-combing 
it on the coast, I learned Spanish thorough- 
ly, and those villains I find are cutaways 
from land, with the connivance of the gov- 
ernor, whom they have bribed. 

“*When I was at work furling the spanker 
this noon, I overheard them talking, and so 
went to work and made an eyesplice in every 
reef-point, so as to gain time, and found they 
meant to have us work the ship away, force 
us to walk the plank the next day, saving 
one or two only, so as to be able to work 
the ship into the coast, where they will sell 
her, and then start one of their bloody revo- 
lutions with the rhino’ 

“As the leader of the pirates was now 
walking forward, his gun cocked, and his 
looks showing that he suspected something, 
the beech-comber, noticing him, suddenly 
hit ‘ pot-rastler’ a tremendous clip, saying, 
as he did so, ‘All hands will bear me out if 


I lick you like thunder for spoiling the lob- 
scouse to-day.’ The cook had been stand- 
ing near, with a sort of ‘ I-told-you-so’ ex- 
pression in his eyes, but seeing the desper- 
ado approaching, and knowing the motive 
of the clip, immediately sprang for his oppo- 
nent, and the two were soon engaged ina 
terrible combat of words, while we formed 
a ring and urged them to go in, and the best 
man win, trying to seduce our visitor into 
the belief that we were having a little fun 
on our own account. 

“The man looked on the row for a mo- 
ment in contemptuous silence, and then 
went aft again, leaving the combatants to 
hook together, if they chose, which they 
soon did, the beech-comber throwing the 
doctor in a truly scientific manner, and 
whispering in his ear while they were down, 
for the cook to put for the galley when he 
got up; and as he had received a black eye, 
and a tolerably hard thump on the deck, lie 
was readily persuaded to follow. the instrauc- 
tions received. 

“As we were now free from any eaves- 
dropper, we began to discuss the situation 
again, but with no result; for, with our cap- 
tain under guard, our mates paralyzed, and 
the petty officers fuddled, we could decide 
on nothing. 

“The most feasible plan we could suggest 
was to make arush on our captors, disarm 
and tie them, and then deliver them to the 
authorities on shore; but when we saw the 
loaded muskets in the hands of a group of 
desperadoes twice our number, all told, our 
hearts failed us, and there we staid, just like 
a flock of sheep, all ready to follow our lead- 
er, but no leader to be followed. 

“At dusk the land breeze sprang up anew, 
and again we began our peculiar tactics of 
beating to leeward, only our hearts sank as 
we saw three of the pirates, under direction 
of the leader, knock a board from a staging 
that we used in cutting in whales, and rig it 
over the taffrail of the ship in a manner so 
suggestive of walking the plank as to send 
cold chills to the very marrow of all of us, 
when we viewed the arrangements for our 
little journey from this sphere to the world 
to ceme. 

“ Mechanically we performed the duty of 
wearing and tacking, trusting that our posi- 
tion the next morning might induce our cap- 
tors te defer the period of our departure to 
‘ fiddler’s green’ until a more auspicious mo- 


ment, or at least until the ship had dropped 
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the island out of sight, while each one of the 
crew was,I think, secretly hoping that he 
would be the particular individual who was 
to be retained to help work the ship, while 
all trusted fervently, like Micawber, that 
* something would turn’ up’ 

“*There’s a sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft and looks out for the life of poor 
Jack,’ and our cherub proved to be one of 
our boatsteerers, a quiet man, but, although 
not given to talk, an exceedingly determined 
chap, and one whom we used to say was ——— 
on long darts when after a whale, and who 
was uncommonly successful in his darts also. 
The aforesaid boatsteerer was Captain Blain 
himself, but his natural modesty always led 
him to indicate that the hero was his chum. 

“Repairing to the steerage about seven 
bells, I found him taking the sheath from a 
lance, and examining its edge with a gentle 
nod of approval. 

“* Not much use for that again, my boy,’ 
Isaid, with a despondent air. ‘See here, 
Blain, do you think we shall trot the timber 
to-morrow ?” 

do, firmly.’ 

“*T believe so, too.’ 

“* Very well, then you are of my opinion; 
now ten hours of my life makes no differ- 
ence to me, and so I am going to die game, 
and attack the skunks in precisely one hour 
from now, with this lance. If any of the 
rest of the fellows want to take a hand with 


‘me, tell them to come along, but I am going 


to make a struggle for life then, if I com- 
mence alone, and am killed before I get on 
deck.’ 

“There was no braggadocio in his voice, 
but just the quiet way that he used when 
about to go up to a vicious whale; and see- 
ing he meant business, and knowing that 
opposition would only hasten matters, I 
went on deck quickly and passed the word 
around, 

“Tn less than ten minutes every man but 
our captain, of our folks, knew there was a 
movement on fvot, and notwithstanding 
that it was the height of madness to attempt 
so desperate a charge, nothing could be done 
to induce the man to relinquish his plan, al- 
though several of the weak-kneed ones 
threatened to tie him and prevent the fool- 
hardy attempt. 

“ This did not daunt him any, for he said 
he expected some opposition, but the first 
man who attempted to stop him he would 
nail with the lance then and there, and he 


said it in such a tone that he was believed; 
so in a very few minutes the forlorn hope of 
one was converted into a unanimous crew, 
and all decided to die, or conquer. 

“In a few minutes after this decision was 
formed, we were all arming with the spare 
lances and harpoons below, while two men 
were detailed to visit the boats and secure 
the gear in them, and soon we mustered 
some twenty-three irons, all sharp as razors, 
and wielded by a determined set of men 
who knew how to use them, 

“There were five unarmed, but they were 
instructed by our leader to be on hand to 
throw any musket of the pirates overboard 
that they could seize, after firing them, and 
to throw the pirates themselves after them 
if they could. 

“Our leader never said ‘Go on, once; it 
was all ‘ Follow,’ with him. 

“We were assembled forward, at twelve 
o’clock, and then our director said: 

“*Now, boys, we will wear ship, or that 
is, act as if we were about to, and I, with 
four others, will go aft to take charge of the 
sails there, while all hands work in different 
Ways as near to the quarter-deck as it is pos- 
sible to go without attracting attention, and 
when I say “ Let go!’ each one attack his 
man, without a word. Ask and give no 
quarter, without they surrender, and ther 
“ not-rastler ” may be ready with some small 
stuff to lash them.’ 

“In a few minutes the boatsteerer and his 
men were fumbling around the spanker, and 
soon ‘ Let go!’ fell on our ears with a pain- 
ful sound, as we strained them to catch the 
word. 

“Tn a second we were in the midst of the 
fuss, and lances and harpoons going, shrieks 
and yells resounding, muskets popping, and 
making a Babel of sounds. 

“It seemed that half of the pirates were 
asleep, with their muskets stacked, while the 
others, although watching, were in a half- 
drowsy state, and before they could realize 
what was going on, the boatsteerer and his 
men had pitched the stack of arms over- 
board, and all hands were in a grand rush 
aft, nine of them horribly wounded with our 
wicked whaling gear. 

“ Utterly surprised, they fired their guns 
in the air, playing the mischief with our 
mizzen topsail and top hamper generally, 
and before they could rally, we were upon 
them, and among their wounded was their 
leader in throes of death, 
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Off Juan 


“With a shriek of terror they threw down 
their now useless guns, fell on their knees, 
and abjectly plead for mercy. 

“It was given them with a caution, for we 
bound them securely, one after another, 
stretched our cable across decks at the waist 


and just secured their hands to it, while we 
lashed each man’s ankles to his neighbor’s, 
and the outside ones to ringbolts, and then 
prepared to look after the dead and dying. 

“Three of the nine were dead, and after 
removing everything of value from their 
pockets, and they all seemed to be well sup- 
plied with Spanish joes (a gold coin worth 
about sixteen dollars), we tossed their car- 
casses overboard without a moment’s delay. 

“Our captain had somewhat recovered 
from the surprise he had experienced, and 
he and the man at the wheel, who had been 
under guard, and compelled to relieve each 
other for every two hours, for the last thirty, 
were now well pleased to be released. 

“The captain assumed his authority at 
once, addressed us and said: 

“TI thought you would understand my 
trick of beating to leeward, and take advan- 
tage of it and recover the ship; and as you 
have done so nobly, Iam inclined to think 
Mr. Gilberts, our agent, will not let you suf- 
fer: but there is one thing I recommend 
that you do, and that is, take everything of 
value from every prisoner, bring it to me, 
and we will try titles for it when we get 
home.’ 

“This proposal accorded with our feelings, 
and soon we laid doubloons, watches, dia- 
monds and jewelry before the captain, that 
amounted afterwards to forty-seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Two more of our wounded died before 
morning, one of whom was the leader of the 
piratical expedition, and when we sent them 
after their companions we could not but re- 
joice as we thought how they had calculated 
on sending us on the same journey, a few 
hours before. 

“That day we crawled up to within a 
couple of miles of the landing-place, and 
the captain took his boat to go on shore and 
report the prisoners to the governor, and 
make arrangements for wood and water. But 
what was his surprise as he reached the 
beach, to find himself ordered away, threats 
being made to fire on him, if he or any of 
his crew attempted to land there. 

“Utterly discouraged, he returned to the 


ship and reported the warning he had re- 
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ceived, and as we only had enough water to 
last our ship’s company for a week, it was a 
damper to us, you may believe. 

“We tried to hold communication on 
shore for three days, without success, and 
Just as we were getting desperate enough to 
attempt to land in the night, we reported a 
sail in sight. 

“ The vessel came up gradually, and proved 
to be a Spanish gunboat. 

“The new comer anchored a mile within 
us, and appeared to be about to send a boat 
in answer to our signal of distress, for we 
had hoisted our flag onion down, when a 
boat from the shore boarded her. 

“In a few minutes we heard them beating 
to quarters, their guns run out and trained 
on us, and soon two lauach loads of men 
were aboard of us, we were seized, and all 
hands but our officers placed in irons, the 
pirates aboard being left in the same situa- 
tion in which they were found. 

“ We were out of one scrape into another, 
and the beech-comber asserted that the gov- 
ernor, to escape any complicity with the 
rebels themselves, had sworn that we had 
assisted them, and afterwards, disagreeing 
about the pay, and also doubting their ability 
to make their agreement good, had captured 
them and attempted to return them. 

“ The commander of the gunboat listened 
to the story of our captives, who told of their 
having had their pockets fished, and ordered 
the ship to be searched, to see if their story 
could be corroborated; but as our captain 
had been prudent enough to drop the whole 
of the spoils into a cask of oil the first op- 
portunity he had after the capture, the 
search proved abortive, and their story was 
disbelieved. 

“ He told the captain that in ten days we 
should be taken to the coast, and then his 
government should settle our little flasco 
with the convicts, and the probability was 
that some of us would have a warm embrace 
around our necks by the garrote. 

“The prospect was anything but pleasing, 
as it was cold comfort for us to think that 
the government at home might demand rep- 
aration that we should never enjoy, so we 
determined to escape again if possible. 

“ The day but one defore we were to leave 
the island, and just as the Spanish command- 
er was making arrangements to fill our water 
casks, a sight that cheered our sinking hearts 
came before our eyes. Something had 
turned up, and our cherub this time was a 
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United States frigate coming right for us, 
and anchoring witifin hail. 

“ Before they were fairly moored, our cap- 
tain had hailed them and apprised the com- 
mander of our situation. 

“It proved to be the Congress, Commo- 
dore Rogers commanding, and before the 
Spanish guardo had wiped his eyes, the com- 
modore himself was aboard, and matters 
explained fully; but, by the way, our cap- 
tain neglected to mention our loot in the 
‘riah,’ as the long cask that held it was called. 

“The commodore gave the Spaniards ten 
minutes to clear our ship of the convicts, 
release our crew, and give up the ship. 

“The order to release us was backed by 
pretty emphatic expressions, after which he 
turned to our captain and invited him to 
accompany him on shore and when he land- 
ed, told the governor to supply our ship and 
his own, too, with all the wood and water 
required, or he’d blow him and his island 
into a grease spot before sundown. 

“Affairs had looked desperate for us a few 
hours before, but backed by Uncle Sam's 
strong arm, we felt saucy as you please, and 
showed any quantity of Yankee brass to 
our cowed captors. 

“ We had no desire, however, to prolong 
our stay at Juan Fernandez, and as soon as 
we were supplied we started on our home 
voyage, all hands forgetting our romantic 
feelings about the island until we were near- 
ly to the Horn, when some one remembered 
we didn’t visit the cave, or “do” any of the 
points of interest. 

“ We had been favored with so much ex- 
citement on our own account that we had 
plenty to talk of, however, and so resolved 
to ‘do’ Juan Fernandez properly, the next 
visit we made there. 

“On our arrival home, we found that Gil- 
berts, the old Quaker factor, owned our ship, 
having purchased her afloat, and as he re- 
fused from conscientious scruples to touch 
any of the pirates’ money, we divided it 
among ourselves by vote, our captain and 
the boatsteerer who led the attack receiving 
nineteen thousand dollars between them, 
and we taking a thousand each, man for 
man, and thus it was settled. 

“The Quaker Gilberts, although he re- 
fused to touch the blood money, was shrewd 
enough to get our signatures to a bond giv- 
him our claim to any indemnity we might 
receive from any demand made for satisfac- 
tion on account of our detention. 


*¢ Tn consideration of one dollar, and other 
valuable considerations, we released all 
further claim than our legitimate share of 
the voyage, and so we considered the affair 
ended. 

“ Gilberts, however, was a shrewd, long- 
headed Quaker, and so he took our affirina- 
tions of the case, obtained Commodore Rog- 
ers’s testimony, and started the great case 
of Gilberts vs. the Peruvian government. 

“ Gilberts’s lawyer was rather ineflicient, 
the case got cold, and dallied along until 
General Jackson assumed charge of our Ship 
of State, when suddenly Gilberts was seen 
to take an old-fashioned carpet-sack, his well- 
known green cotton umbrella, and depart 
from the island of Nantucket, and shortly 
afterwards, a long, slab-sided, but deter 
mined-looking Quaker might have been 
seen wending his way to the presidential 
mansion. 

“T verily believe that was the first time a 
Quaker ever sought our fiery president, for 
when the servant announced his appearance, 
President Jackson, with considerable curi- 
osity in his countenance, admitted him with- 
out a moment’s delay. 

“‘Art thou Andrew Jackson?’ inquired 
the Quaker. 

“*T am,’ responded the president, some- 
what amused. 

“*T am Obadiah Gilberts of Nantucket, 
and I have called to see thee,’ said the Qua- 
ker, cautiously. 

“*Sit down, said the president, courte- 
ously. 

“ Obadiah sat down, and allowed it was a 
warm day. 

“\The president agreed, and then said, 
* Will thee smoke with me?” 

“Now smoking was the only bad habit 
the Quaker had, and as he hadn’t enjoyed a 
square smoke since he left Nantucket, his 
eyes sparkled, and he pulled out a corneob 
pipe, the fac-simile of the president’s, and at 
it they went, Obadiah remarking: 

“*Thee had better use the world’s lan- 
guage if thee is more accustomed to it than 
to the Friends’, for it would appear badly 
for me to report thee as uncultivated in thy 
speech,’ 

“The president was amused at the artless- 
ness of the Quaker, and so, accepting the 
suggestion, asked him about his home, and 
the society he belonged to. 

“The Quaker was naturally loquacions, 
and told him all about the Friends, the local 
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schisms of the Hicksites and Hittites, their 
supremacy and degeneracy on the island, 
their adventures whaling, with all the suc- 
cesses and reverses, and so he gradually 
worked round until he came to the voyage 
of the Dante, when he described the insult 
to the flag, the detention to his ship, and 
the suffering of mind and body of his offi- 
cers and crew; of his attempt at getting 
compensation, the delays he had received, 
and a number more of funny little incidents. 

“President Jackson was highly enter- 
tained by Gilberts, and finally asked how 
much damages he sought. 

“The Quaker had never set any price, 
and now he asked the president what he 
thought of the case, 

“*Have you Commodore Rogers’s testi- 
mony here?’ was the query. 

“Obadiah had and produced it from his 
file of papers. 

* After examination, the president said: 

“* Obadiah, write out a claim for thirty 
thousand dollars, at once.’ 

“The Quaker did so, and soon the well- 
known signature of Andrew Jackson ap- 
peared on it, with this sentence; ‘ Pay this 
claim at once.” 

“* Obadiah, take your file of evidence and 
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this claim of ours to the Peruvian minister, 
and if he refuses to pay, call on me again ; 
if he settles, good-by.’ 

“* Fare thee well, and I thank thee; but 
there is one request that I have to make of 
thee for a little favor.’ 

What is it? asked Jackson, alittle cold- 
ly, for he thought he had already done a 
great thing for his visitor. 

“* Will thee swap pipes with me? queried 
the Quaker. 

“The president had expected somethin - 
entirely different, and with a gratified change 
in his countenance he made the desired 
trade, and Obadiah took his leave. 

“There was a considerable flutter at the 
Peruvian legation when the unexpected en- 
dorsement was presented; but, after trying 
in vain to induce the Quaker to abate his 
demand, the imperious command was aceed- 
ed to, the money paid, the Quaker gone, and 
the Peruvian minister sitting with a blank 
expression as he thought of what would the 
Home office say as to his proceedings. 

“The above is an actual fact, and Obadiah 
Gilberts smoked his old corncob to some ad- 
vantage with the president, while Jackson’s 
pipe is a cherished memento to this day, as 
a sequence to “ Off Juan Fernandez.” 


WHO WAS QUEEN AT THE BALL? 


There were two at the ball last night, 
Edith and Maud: 
Two with dowers of form and face, 
Belles and beauties, stately and fair; 
Edith with regal, queenly grace, 
And silken braids of jetty hair, 
Over midnight eyes droop lids of snow, 
Fringing lashes half hide from sight; 
Cheeks and lips of scarlet bloom— 
Who was queen at the ball last night? 


There were two at the ball last night, 
Edith and Maud: 
Mand with dainty spirituelle face, 
Blush-rose cheeks and golden hair; 
Every motion exquisite grace, 
Rounded chin with dimples rare, 
Eyes with the pansy’s purple bloom, 
Curling lashes veiling their light, 
Pear]-rose hands and fairy form— 
Who was queen at the ball last night? 


Only two I saw at the ball, 
Edith and Maud: 

Only two in the crowded hall, 
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Edith and Maud: 

Edith with haughty highbred face, 

And Maud with winsome childish grace, 
Rose and lily, ruby and pearl, 

Raven braid and golden curl. 
Edith is regal, and Maud is sweet, 

Scores of lovers bow at their feet— 
Laughter clear and glances bright— 

Who was queen at the ball last night? 


Music thrilled through the spacious room, 
Merry waltzers floated by, 

Flutter of laces, wave of fans, 
Blushes, smiles and lover’s sigh. 

Two starry eyes of purple bloom, 
Rose-white blossoms, the lily’s snow— 

I saw but one in the crowded room, 
Heard but a whisper, “I love you so.” 


Sweeter the pulsing music grew, 
The air was fragrant with perfume; 
Tender words and loving smiles 
Floated out on the deepening gloom, 
Blushes half hid in the dusky light— 
Maud was queen at the ball last night. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
I GO TO NEW YORK. 


THE next day after meeting Kate I went 
home to Maine. Puttyhead went with me 
as far as Portland, on his way to B. to look 
‘up Lorette. 

“T suppose I shall see you at Boston again 
soon,” said he, with a significant look, as we 
shook hands at parting. 

I told him he would, emphatically; by 
next week I hoped. He wished me success; 
and in view of his present mission, I wished 
him the same, “ muchly,” as we were then 
wont to use that word. 

Going up from Portland I had a chance to 
think it all over. It was rainy; the cars 
were sparsely occupied; I settled down and 
began to take my affairs under careful con- 
sideration. First and foremost I meant to 
continue my acquaintance with Kate, so 
luckily and prosperously renewed. 

“But I must not let this distract my mind 
from my studies; everything depends on my 
getting admitted to the bar,” I reasoned, 
“especially with this great clear-headed, 


matter-of-fact ‘Aunt Kate” Then her ad- 
vice the previous evening recurred to my 
mind. Nota bad idea, certainly! That my 
father had left considerable property I was 
well aware. My mother had got it all, I 
had been sent off; and by running away 
from Uncle Seth’s had been lost sight of— 
very willingly, I had no doubt. Suppose 
Gordon had left $100,000 with no will (and 
the manner of his death as well as his man- 
ner of life made this latter supposition prob- 
able), what was to hinder me, his only son, 
from taking two-thirds of his estate? The 
law—in case there was no will—would mere- 
ly give Ingalls her right of dower, or one- 
third; the balance was legally mine. And 
even if there had been a will, I felt sure that 
“Gordon” would as soon have given his 
money to me as to “ Ingalls,” not having 
too much affection for either of us; provid- 
ed always he had happened to think of me, 
which might or might not have been the 
case. 

Tom was at home and at leisure that af- 
ternoon. I asked him if he wanted a will 
case in New York city. 
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“Whose?” turning round in the pivot- 
chair. 

“ Mine.” 

“Yours?” 

“Yes; I mean to examineinto my late 
father’s affairs a little.” 

Tom looked a trifle dubious. 

“Wouldn’t you advise me to do so?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, that depends wholly on one point.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Would it pay? In other words, was your 
father worth anything at the time of his 
death ?” 

“TI think so. I feel pretty sure he was.” 

“ Well, if that was actually so, you ought 
to look intoit. But—I’ve always supposed 
that your mother was left in poor circum- 
stances; her sending you to Maine as she 
did would favor that view.” 

I didn’t think that her sending me off fa- 
vored that view at all; and went on to ex- 
plain to Tom why I thought it favored an 
altogether different view of the subject. 
Tom admitted that it might be so. 

“ But this ‘ Ingalls,’ as you call her, must 
be a queer mother,” he added. 

I told him that she was rather queer—I 
was afraid. 

“ Well,” said Tom, “ I'll help you all I can.” 

“ How would you advise me to begin ?” 

“T should find out privately whether there 
actually was and is at present any property 
by way of your father. It wouldn’t be good 
policy to begin a suit if there is nothing to 
sue for. We must first find out, if we can, 
whether your father actually left any prop- 
erty; second, whether there was any will 
disposing of the same; third, if there was 
property and no will, whether any of that 
property remains at present. Possibly there 
may have been property, but it may have 
all been spent long ago. These things must 
all be inquired into, before it will be prudent 
to begin a suit.” 

“We must go to New York, then,” said I. 
“When can you go?” 

“Day after to-morrow, I think. Not much 
doing just now.” 

“Allright. Now I want you to do your 
best for me,” said I, using the language so 
often heard in the office. “If we succeed 
I'll give you two thousand dollars, besides 
paying you back what you’re spending on 
me now.” 

“O, that’s all straight. We'll talk about 
that afterwards,” said Tom, 


I told Nell about my success in finding 
Lorette; also of my meeting with Kate. It 
was the first I had ever mentioned to her of 
Kate; I had the whole story to tell her. We 
compared it with our escapade at the “ sap- 
house.” The details were a little different; 
but Nell thought it was of the same genus; 
and said she always knew I should meet my 
fate in some way. . 

Tom and I started for New York Thurs- 
day; stopped at Boston over night—an op- 
portunity I took to call on Kate again. 
Looking over an old diary I find the follow- 
ing memoranda of that date. 

“ Thursday—Came to Boston with Tom 
on our way to New York to overhaul ‘ Gor- 
don’s’ affairs. Mean to make ‘Ingalls’ dis- 
gorge—one half, at least. Some would say 
this is rather rough on a widowed mother 
from her own son. Perhaps itis. But then 
there is a difference in widowed mothers, I 
take it. ‘Circumstances alter cases,’ very 
muchly. 

“Eleven, P. M. Called on Kate this even- 
ing. Just got back. Tom asleep. I won 
der if Kate cares, or ever will care for me. 
She’s jolly; she’s spicy; but she don’t dis- 
close much. Good for her. She knows a 


thing * * * 


“ We had the parlor all to ourselves. The 
Ms. and Aunt Kate went to the opera. 
Lucky I got there just as I did, or Kate 
would have been gone. 

“Told her all about my adventures after 
leaving her at Mr. Macdonald’s, She told 
me about her mother and old times at the 
South. Those cotton planters must have 
lived like princes, in those days. Too bad 
for them—almost. They’ve got it rather 
hard, sure. 

“Kate is the prettiest girl I ever saw. 
She’s all life and soul. No clay, no wood 
about her. She’s all spirit, when she gets 
earnest. How her eyes sparkled! She beat 
me all out on the puns we made on old Pepe 
—his name. Her wit is swift as a swallow. 
She’s prettier than Nell—darker and more 
dazzling. But she’s no keener. Nell’s pro- 
digious sharp, and practical. Kate’s more 
romantic. She aint like Northern girls at 
all. She’s more life, more soul, in propor- 
tion to her body. She sparkles brighter in 
her talk. Funny what makes the difference. 
Wonder if it’s because the sun is hotter 
down there than ’tis up here in the North? 

“Ah me! I shan’t see her again—nobody 
knows when. They’re going back to Geor- 
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gia next week. They don’t stop in New 
York. She says I must make them a visit. 
I promised—but—it will depend all on how 
we come out with ‘ Ingalls.’ O dear! I hope 
I shall get what belongs to me at any rate. 
If we don’t recover from her I must go to 
work—at something to earn money. A young 
lawyer can’t expect to rise very fast. I don’t 
know but that I shall give it up and go into 
business—anything to get money. Money 
I must have. 

“We are going to correspond; that’s some 
comfort—small comfort—better than noth- 
ing. She agreed to write, readily enough. 
I wonder if she would write to me if she 
didn’t care for me any. It wouldn’t be 
Kate to doso. She’s a true-hearted girl, I 
do believe. I’ve got her photograph. Sorry 
I’ve got it, though. ’Tisn’t good; it lacks 
expression. It’s the face, but it isn’t Kate. 
Something lost out of it in the taking. I'll 
remember that always, when I look at it. 
That’s always the way with these soulful 
folks. Their pictures look deadened. Some- 
thing has evaporated—gone like a sweet 
perfume or the glint of a sunbeam. 

“ How swiftly that two hours and ‘a half 
went! I hope she didn’t realize how late it 
was getting, any more than I did. 

“T said, ‘ Well, Kate, good-by till—we meet 
again.’ 

“*In Georgia—next winter,’ she said. 

“* Will you meet me then just as you bid 
me good-by now?’ I said. 

“*Yes—if you wish it,’ said Kate. 

. will come—if I live—then,’ 

“¢ Till next winter—good-by.’ 

“¢Good-by—till next winter in Georgia.’ 

“I must doitsome way. I will bring it 
about.” 

Perhaps I ought to say that this was a 
rather longer entry than I was at that time 
in the habit of making in my diary; at least 
it strikes me as being so. 


/ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
BONNEY AGAIN.—INGALLS INTERVIEWED. 


WE went on to New York in the morning, 
and arriving, proeeeded to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel—the house where “ Gordon ” and * In- 
galls” used to live, and where the first dozen 
years of my life were spent—mainly. The 
place had a very familiar old-time look—the 
same, yet not the same. My eyes had learned 
a different way of viewing things, in the six 


years that had intervened. There were 
some familiar faces about; but no one recog- 
nized me. 

Tom decided to find out as quietly as pos- 
sible relative to “ Gordon's ” decease and prop- 
erty, and what disposition had been made of 
the latter. I, meanwhile, was to look up 
“ Ingalls,” and see how she was disposed to 
receive me, without making any allusion to 
my supposed rights. 

It suddenly occurred to me to find out 
Bonney’s whereabouts. His testimony might 
be valuable in case I had to prove my iden- 
tity; “Ingalls” might refuse to know me, 
when she discovered my errand. 

On inquiry, I learned that Bonney was 
still in the land of the living, and in the 
flourishing practice of hisavocation. I went 
round to his hotel (Bonney was still a bach- 
elor), and by good luck found him in (this 
was in theevening after we came). I tapped 
at his door, and was reassured by his still fa- 
miliar voice bidding me “Come in.” How 
often the aggravating accents of that voice 
had filled me with rage and fear!—in the 
days when he used to catch me, I mean. I 
went in. Bonney, sure enough! the same 
old chap, with his hard gorgon eye. But it 
struck me that he was a little stouter, and 
was smoking a better brand of cigars, judg- 
ing by the odor. He looked round as I en- 
tered, very deliberately, and kept looking. 

* Halloo, old Skeesicks!” said I. 

Bonney looked steadily, but did not speak. 

“Tt’s kind of embarrassing not to be re- 
membered; especially by you—a man who 
took so much interest in me as you used 
to.” 

But Bonney was still at fault. 

“Possibly you’ve forgotten the little excur- 
sions you used to treat me to?” I went on, 
“ particularly one we made downeast togeth- 
er, down to Maine, say ?” 

“Oho!” cried Bonney, jumping up. “ By 
Jove! Dan Gordon’s boy! That little imp of 
the old ’un! So you’ve turned up! Where 
d’ye come from ?” 

“You left me at the Shakers,” said I. 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“That was a very mean trick of yours, 
Mr. Bonney.” 

“A pretty mean one, I always thought.” 

“You, and ‘Ingalls,’ and Uncle Seth, all 
did your best to sequester me.” 

“That was about it, I guess.” 

“You, and ‘ Ingalls,” and Uncle Seth, were 
about the worst friends I ever had.” 
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“Well, Ishould hate to have any worse 
ones, I do think.” 

“The object was to get me out of the way, 
was it not?” 

“It looked like that, I thought at the 
time.” 

“Isuppose you had your pay from my 
mother ?” 

“Yes; good pay, too.” 

“ How long after you left me at the Shak- 
ers did that job last ?” 

“ Well, your mother kept me on the look- 
out, at odd occasions, to see if you turned 
up, for nearly three years.” 

“You are not in her employ at present ?” 

“T am not.” 

“Any objections to entering my employ for 
a while?” 

“None whatever.” 

“I should hope not. You owe me some 
return, I think, for abusing me in the way 
you used to.” 

“T’ve always hoped to help you somehow, 
Guess.” 

“No doubt. Well, then, where is my 
mother at present ?” 

“She lives at East Twenty-third Street, 
or did, the last I knew. Don’t recollect the 
number.” 

“Has she married again ?” 

“O yes!” laughing. “She married a 
couple of years after you went off.” 

“ What name?” 

“ Brinton.” 

“ What sort of a man {s this Brinton—my 
father-in-law ?” 

“O, he was a ‘fancy man.’ Very nice 
looking fellow. Was quite a_ society-lion, 
then. Gone into stock operations latterly. 
Stock broker—opened office down on Wall 
Street—lately moved on to Broadway.” 

“Ts he wealthy ?” 

“Can’t tell—don’t know.” 

“Did my mother go into society much 
during the two years previous to her mar- 
riage with this Brinton ?” 

“Think she did; was called a very hand- 
some woman; dressed finely, and lived in 
style at the Fifth Avenue.” 

“That must have taken considerable 
money.” 

“O, she had money.” 

“From what source ?” 

“ By way of your father, Isuppose. That’s 
the way I’ve always understood it.” 

“You've always understood that my father 
left property ?” I asked. ; 


“Yes; don’t know how much; but he 
left money; I know he did.” 

“Do you know, or did you ever hear how 
it was settled—his estate, I mean?” 

“ Don’t—never learned.” 

“ Could you find out ?” 

“Probably. Not exactly in my line; but 
I think 1 could.” 

“ Do so.” 

After some further talk I went back to 
Tom at the hotel. 

The next afternoon I concluded I ought to 
call on “ Ingalls.” So learning the number of 
the hotel clerk who knew Brinton well, I 
called round at about three o’clock. A servant 
answered the bell—a strapping mulatto girl. 
Instead of sending up my card I inquired for 
Mrs, Brinton, and bade the girl say that a 
stranger had called on private business. I 
judged that my mother might feel sufficient 
interest in any strange young man that might 
present himself, to respond. The girl seemed 
in some doubt as to my character; but I 
managed to get in, and seeing a door ajar, 
pushed on into the reception-room, to wait. 
Darkey first called the cook (to watch me, I 
presume, to see that I had no designs on the 
hat-tree), and then went up stairs with my 
message. In somewhere from three to five 
minutes there was a rustle on the stairs, the 
darkey opened the door, and “ Ingalls” 
looked in. I rose, and we looked each other 
over, carefully. My mother was much the 
same as of yore—appeared a little passe, I 
thonght, but bore her thirty-eight years very 
well. After a glance she came into the 
room and shut the door in both the ser- 
vants’ faces. 

“T presume you may have forgotten me,” 
I said. “It’s some time since we last met; 
but as I happened to be in the city I thought 
I would eall—for a few minutes.” 

“Ingalls” took a step forward, and her 
pale plump cheek fidshed. Of course she 
knew me, Fora momentI fancy we both 
felt the strong emotions of consanguinity 
urging a reconciliation. But there were too 
many things in the way of it. 

“Sit down,” she said. 

At that we both seemed to recoil from each 
other. 

“Don’t suppose Iam come to claim any 
portion of love or regard from you!” I ex- 
claimed, my pride rising. 

“Do you think I am not glad to see you?” 
said she. 

“I don’t know. I don’t care!’ I said, 
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rather bitterly, I am afraid. “I merely called 
out of a sense of duty to myself,” I went on; 
“ that discharged, I shall not trouble you in 
future.” 

I had intended to be very polite to her; 
but these spiteful words escaped me. 

“Where have you been during these last 
six years?” asked “ Ingalls,’’ taking no notice 
of my bitterness, 

“After I got clear of your hired officer, I 
went into the army and served four years. 
Then I came back and. began the study of 
law. Next spring I expect to be admitted to 
the bar.” 

* You have done well.” 

“No thanks to—my relatives!” I replied. 

“Did I not provide you with a good 
home ?” she asked. 

“No. You fooled Uncle Seth, to get him 
to take me; made him think you would 
marry him. When he saw the sell, the brunt 
fell on me.” 

At this unfilial exposure, “ Ingalls” flushed 
again, but did not lose her self-possession. 

“Where are you at present residing?” 
she asked. I told her. 

“Do you intend to practise law in Maine ?” 

“l have not yet decided where I shall 
practise ?” 


“Where are you stopping in the city ?” 

“At the Fifth Avenue Hotel. It was nat- 
ural that I should go there. I almost: ex- 
pected to find you there, still; but I hear 
that I have a father-in-law.” 

“You have.” 

As she was speaking, a carriage stopped 
at the door; some one ran up the steps and 
hastily applied a latech-key. My mother lis- 
tened a moment, then stepped quickly along 
to the hall door, either to hold, or lock it, I 
am convirced. But before her hand touched 
the knob, it was turned from without and 
the door opened against her. “ Ingalls” 
stepped deftly back, and a gentleman: en- 
tered and looked surprisedly around. 

It was a rather tall gentleman, with black 
hair and a black mustache. He had not re- 
moved his hat; and he had, in addition to hi‘ 
cane, a small oil painting in a gilt frame under 
his arm. Evidently he had stepped into the 
room to set down the picture. After a hasty 
glance from one to the other of us, he went 
along and set the frame behind the sofa 
which oceupied the corner of the room. 
This done he turned, facing us again with 
the mien of a proprietor and a decided look 


of interrogation. 


A NOTED CHARACTER. 
JOHNNY, THE ARAB OF THE REGIMENT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


By the army regulations each officer is 


entitled to a servant; and during the rebel- . 


lion the superfluity of “ contrabands” was so 
great that these places were generally filled 
by them. One of the few exceptions that I 
knew was the illustrjous person whose name 
heads this sketch, and whose merits cer- 
tainly entitle him toa memoir among the 
welebrities of thevarmy. 

He wandered into our camp at Baltimore 
in the fall of 1862, and presently attached 
himself to the fortunes of Lieutenant P——, 
for whom he did excellent service in the 
next two years. His personal appearance, 
always odd in the extreme, was strikingly 
so that morning. He was arrayed in a great 
battered hat, so large that it was continually 
extinguishing him, and kept him busy lift- 
ing it up; a wornout jacket, several sizes 


too large, and a baggy pair of trowsers, 
turned up at the bottom in numerous folds 
to dispose of their excessive length. His 
feet were stockingless and unshod, and he 
was altogether a most forlorn little object to 
behold. But Johnny himself was never in 
any other than the best of spirits; and on 
this occasion of his advent among us he was 
full of his quaint humor, and soon had a cir- 
cle of soldiers about him, enjoying his rol- 
licking fun. He had little account to give 
of himself, except that his name was John- 
ny—the balance of it he knew nothing about 
—and that he had come over the ocean in a 
ship. His face as well as his speech dis- 
played his Celtic origin, and he had probably 
been cast on the wide world by those who 
should have cared for him. He had little 
twinkling black eyes and a pug nose, which 
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gave an aspect of shrewdness to his face that 
was not deceptive. His age was probably 
eight or ten; but it was impossible to guess 
with any correctness from such a prema- 
turely old face and stunted body, and he 
may have been some years older. His new 
master, however, had him arrayed in a suit 
of cast-off blue, cut down to his proportions; 
and Johnny at once began to present a very 
creditable appearance. He made himself 
useful in a hundred ways, always attending 
faithfully to the care of the tent and accou- 
trements; and his leisure time he devoted 
to running about the camp and picking up 
information. He soon learned all the calls 
so that he could whistle them accurately; 
he struck up a familiar acquaintance with 
every officer and soldier, and he seemed to 
be nearly ubiquitous, for he was to be seen 
at all places almost every hour of the day. 
His quaint sayings and cute remarks were 
bywords among us, and “ Lieutenant P——’s 
Mercury” soon became one of the acknowl- 
edged institutions of the regiment, 

Johnny was very amusing and very enter- 
taining in camp, but it was in active cam- 
paign that his genius shone out in allits 
splendor. He had acquired the possession 
of a little runt of a pony, and astride of this 
animal he dared to go a great deal further 
than any of us cared to follow. He often 
related his adventures inside the enemy’s 
lines, and I have no doubt that he frequent- 
ly penetrated them, passing almost unheed- 
ed by sentinels and pickets on account of 
the insignificance of his appearance. He 
would sometimes be absent a whole day at 
a time in this manner; and never was a 
reconnoissance ordered or a skirmish com- 
menced but you would see Johnny promptly 
on hand, ready for his share of the fun and 
glory. There was a story afloat of a conver- 
sation between, him and General Sheridan, 
which may not be true; but I give it as it 
was told. 

It was said that the general was out at 
the front with his staff, escort and several 
companies of cavalry, when an object was 
seen moving through the woods in advance 
which looked like a horseman. A detdch- 
ment was sent out, and in afew moments 
Johnny was brought in, mounted as usual 
on his pony. 

“Who in the deuce are you?” Sheridan 
asked, not a little puzzled by the extraordi- 
nary appearance before him. 

“O, I’m Johnny, General Sheridan,” 


“How do you know that I am General 
Sheridan ?” 

“ Why, I know everybody in this army.” 

“ What army ?” 

“Your army, of course.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you belong 
to us?” 

“ Of course I do—411th New York.” 

“ What do you do with them ?” 

“ T take care.of Lieutenant P——.”’ 

“And what were you doing out there in 
front?” the general asked, when the laugh 
caused by the boy’s droll answer and irresist- 
ible way of delivering it had subsided. 

“ Foraging, general.” 

“Who for?” 

“O, for my lieutenant. It takes a dread- 
ful sight of chickens to keep him.” 

Having enjoyed these and a few more of 
the same odd replies, the general ordered 
Jobnny to return to camp at once, and not 
be caught prowling about outside the lines 
again. 

“No, general, I wont be caught next 
time,” was his parting remark. 

This boy’s abilities as a forager were of 
the highest order, and excited the envy of 
the officers whose servants were much less 
proficient. What he did not know on the 
subject of “accumulating” turkeys, chick- 
ens and eggs, was not worth anybody’s while 
to find out. He always returned to camp 
with a good supply of one or the other of 
these articles, so dear to the stomach of the 
campaigner; and not only these, but the 
milk, the bread and the pies of the country 
were laid under contribution, to supply the 
table of “ my lieutenant.” P—— was him- 
self rather lazy in habit, always needing the 
spur of an emergency to arouse his energies 
and abilities, which were really of no mean 
order. His idea of perfect happiness on 
earth was to lie on his bgck all day and read 
Shakspeare, and then alhy out at night and 
spout choice passages, to the disgust of more 
practical souls. To such a cafeless, improv- 
ident creature as this, it hay be easily con- 
ceived what a godsend Johnny must have 
been. P—— was a gourmand, as I believe 
most lazy people are, and nothing in the ar- 
my had so troubled him as the necessity of 
living on hard bread and salt pork. But the 
advent of Johnny changed all this; he had 
only to remark in the morning, “ Chickens 
for dinner to-day, John,’ and they were 
sure to be forthcoming. P—— rose wonder- 
fully in popularity with the acquisition of 
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such a helper, and even the field and staff 
were not above soliciting an invitation to 
his bountiful table. 

“How on earth does that little imp of 
yours get all this provender, P——?’’ the 
major inquired, one day as he regaled him- 
self over a roasted fowl in the lieutenant’s 
“ Sibley.” 

sure I don’t know,” P—— lazily re- 
sponded. “I never asked him, but we'll 
find out now. John!” 

“Yes sir!” And the familiar thrust his 
little unkempt bullet head inside. 

“ John, the major wants to know how you 
manage to get me chickens and such 
fixings.” 

“Buy ’em, sir.” 

“Always?” 

“Yes sir.’ 

“But you don’t always have money ?” 

“No,” said John, standing on one foot and 
scratching his head, “I don’t always have 
money. When I don’t, I take ‘em on credit. 
Some of these people don’t want to trust, 
and the way I manage them is to take the 
chickens right along and say nothing about 
it.” 

. “Of course you mean to pay?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“When ?” 
’ Five hundred years after the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy by the United 
States,” promptly responded the little secamp, 
and disappeared amid a chorus of “ bravo, 
Johnny!” and uproarious laughter from the 
appreciative company. 

To tell the whole truth, the boy was quite 
reckless in his piracies. On several occa- 
sions he brought into camp valuable books 
and articles of ornament which he had plun- 
dered some neighboring mansion. 
P—— tacitly approved of these peculations, 


easing his consciewpe with the plea of “ this 
is the enemy’s country, you know,” and en- 
joyed the books when off duty; but a severe 
intimation from,bigher authority caused him 
to give his Mercury some private instruc- 
tions, and his foraging propensities were 
thenceforth confined to live stock and their 
products. 

Johnny’s mischievous love of fun was ex- 
emplified one day by the shock he adminis- 
tered to the nerves of the chaplain. The 


latter was a staid solemn divine, whose so-- 


lemnity and dignity had suffered no abate- 
ment by his introduction into camp. He 
had no idea at all of coming down to the 
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free and easy manners of army life, but in 
his speech, dress and manners, he carefully 
maintained his character as a stiff uncom- 
promising orthodox shepherd. Johnny had 
for some tinre had his eye on the dominie, 
watching for a good chance to shock his. 
keen sense of propriety; and he found it one 
day when the parson and some others were 
breakfasting with P—— on some fresh eggs 
which the little guerilla had “gobbled” * 
the night before. It was the hour for guard- 
mounting, and the drums and fifes on the 
parade suddenly struck up a rattling lively 
tune, which the reader has often heard, pos- 
sibly without knowing its name. The sound 
seemed to make a pleasing impression on 
the chaplain; he smiled, put down his cup, 
and sald, with great precision and emphasis: 

“That air appears quite familiar to me; 
methinks I must have heard that strain be- 
fore. Lieutenant, please inform me how 
that piece is styled.” 

“Why, chaplain,” broke in Johnny, who 
stoed behind his stool, “don’t you know? I 
thought everybody knew what that was. It 
is ‘Go to the devil and shake yourself.’ ” 

The chaplain dropped his cup aghast, and 
looked around in horror upon the tittering 
company. John was dismissed from the 
tent with a reproof, but it was a favorite 
amusement after that to get him to rehearse 


the scene, imitating the parson’s look and 
speech to the life. 


The interview of this gamin with General 
Banks, as well as the circumstances that led 


to it, should be related. It was in Western 
Louidana, on our first campaign, in April, 
18638. The enemy had been driven from 
their works at Bisland, Bayou Teche, and 
our army followed, horse, foot and artillery, 
in hot pursuit. The intention of the com- 
manding general was to cut off the retreat of 


the enemy by a division which had made a 
detour before the battle, and by bringing 
them between two fires, to compel them to 
surrender. The plan was defeated by the 
superior knowledge of the Confederate gen- 
eral of the roads, which enabled him to es- 
cape by one that was unknown tous. But 
the march of the succeeding two days, while 
there was a prospeet of terminating the cam- 
paign by the capture of the entire force of 


* The words “ gobbled ” and “ accumulated - 
were indiscriminately used in the army to des- 
ignate an unautheriged appropriation of prop- 
erty. It is hard to say which was most fre- 
quently used. 
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the enemy, is a recollection that will never 
pass from the memory of any man who par- 
ticipated in it. The weather was as sultry as 
we ever find it at the North in July, the 
roads were thick with dust, water was scarce, 
the sun blazed fiercely down upon us—it 
was the very outset of our military experi- 
ence in the field, so that we were unused to 
marching—and with all this, we were put 
through at the terrible rate of twenty-five 
miles per day. Our sufferings were most 
acute, trudging along with blistered feet, 
hot, thirsty, hungry, in continual bodily tor- 
ment, and sustained only by the stern spirit 
of the soldier. Even this became relaxed on 
the second day. Hundreds there were who 
had too much pride to fall out, but who felt 
that they could not endure to march any 
further that day, and they looked about for 


a substitute. It was not hard to find a 


means of transportation in that country and 
along that road. Many of the inhabitants 
had fled at our approach, and hosts of their 
negroes had joined us, bringing with them 
other hosts of live stock and vehicles; and 
what was lacking here was readily made up 
from the plantations that we passed. By 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the road on 
both sides of the marching column was filled 
with the most grotesque jumble of animals 
and conveyances that was ever seen in time 
of war, or any other time. Here could be 
seen two soldiers mounted on a donkey, one 
facing each way; next was a sorry-looking 
gig, drawn by a little stub of a pony, carry- 
ing a demoralized captain; then a family 
carriage, with two mules and two horses 
hitched in pairs before it, a soldier bestrid- 
ing each animal, and the vehicle contain- 
ing somewhere near half acompany. In one 
case I actually saw a cow fastened to a cart, 


and compelled much against her will to 


transport a soldier. So the comical proces- 
sion went, an incongruous mass of animals, 
vehicles, officers, soldiers and negroes, all 
sandwiched together, and moving along 
through the dust at the rate of five miles 
per hour, in pursuit of the enemy. It was 
everywhere greeted with laughter, cheers 
and jokes, and its ridiculous appearance did 
much to raise the flagging spirits of the bet- 
ter soldiers who kept their places in the 
column. But this condition of things was 
looked upon by General Banks with grave 
apprehension. He rode down the column, 
taking in all the details of the extraordinary 
movement, and then declared to his staff 


that the army was then little better than 
disorganized; that a sharp attack at that 
moment would probably cause a panic and a 
rout; and that all those men must forthwith 
quit their animals and their conveyances, 
and retake their places in the column. For 
this purpose he took his position at the 
head of the march, opposite the gate ofa 
great sugar-mill enclosure, and the motley 
procession, including every man who was 
not entitled to be mounted, was turned into 
the yard by the provost-marshal and his 
men, until the road was cleared of all this 
unmilitary array. And then such a scene 
was presented by the confusion of that en- 
closure, when horses, mules, donkeys and 
cows kicked, neighed and brayed among the 
overturned vehicles, and “ officers and gen- 
tlemen,” together with privates and negroes, 
stood about sheepishly, with their hands in 
their pockets, waiting for further’ develop- 
ments! It was a sight to which no pen can 
do justice. 

It was no part of the intention of the gen- 
eral to punish these men for what was a 
venial breach of discipline, and a very natu- 
ral one, considering their condition, and 
that this was their first campaign; but con- 
siderable time elapsed before all the soldiers 
could be disentangled from the confusion of 
carts and other conveyances, and assembled 
in a military body, in which to march after 
the column now half a mile in advance. All 
exit from the enclosure was closely guarded 
against by a detail from the cavalry that at- 


tended the general; and it began to be seen 
that the inmates would be prisoners for 
some time. This was particularly distressing 
to Johnny, who had ridden in great glory 
during the afternoon on the back of a gigan- 
tic horse, lame of one leg, on which the boy 
was perched like a pigmy. Ignominiously 
driven into the yard gy the sabres of the 
cavalry, and dismounted with the rest, John 
took his place as near the fence as he could 
get, keeping an anxious eye on the move- 
ments of the general outside. Watching his 
opportunity when the attention of the near- 
est cavalryman was diverted to another di- 
rection, he mounted the fence, and swinging 
the roll of blankets and the frying-pan that 
he carried above his head, he sang out, in 
his shrill treble: 

“Tsay you, General Banks! I want to be 
let out of this right off! I’ve got my lieu- 
tenant’s blankets here, and he’ll want ’em; 
and if I aint on hand to cook his supper, 
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there’ll be — to pay, you'd better believe. I 


don’t care a straw for that poor old hoss, for I 
can get a better one any day; but I do want 
to get out of this, so I can get back to the 
regiment. Please let me out.” 
“What regiment is it?” the general in- 
quired, evidently amused at this appeal. 


“The 411th New York, general; just the 


bulliest—” 

“ Let him pass,” the general interrupted; 
and the little vagabond went on his way re- 
joicing, and was on hand promptly at the 
bivouac that night. 

At the battle of Cedar Creek, Johnny at 
first independently refused to accept the ne- 
cessity imposed upon our army of retreating 
before the successful attack of the Confeder- 
ates in the morning. I verily believe that 
he was the last person connected with our 
army, aud not a prisoner, who left our camp 
on that disastrous morning. He managed 
to keep himself out of the fire, while still 
keeping near enough the advancing enemy 


to satisfy his curiosity in regard to them. 
He rejoined us when the tide of battle 
turned in the afternoon, and advanced with 
the army, full of triumph of the occasion. 

“Do you see that hill over yonder?” he 
asked, as we passed in the pursuit one of 
the positions of our artillery in the morning. 
“ Well, when I left that hill, about sunrise, 
the gunners had all gone, and the gray- 
coats were coming up one side, about a 
thousand of ’em. I just set one of the gun- 
carriages going down t’other side, and lick- 
ity switch she went till she struck a stump, 
and that threw the gun off into the bushes. 
Then I scampered. I'll bet you ten cents to 
a rotten apple you'll find that gun right 
there in those bushes now.” 

He was right; there it was; and I was 
certain the Confederates had not used that 
piece of artillery against us in the morning. 

Johnny was on™ne occasion taken pris- 
oner by Mosby’s guerillas. He was out at 
the time near Winchester with an incau- 
tious party of soldiers, on some unmilitary 
expedition, and a detachment of these 
watchful troopers swooped down on them, 
and quickly carried them into the enemy’s 
lines. The soldiers of the party were imme- 
diately put en route for Richmond and Lib- 
bey Prison; but when it was proposed to put 
John also in this unfortunate class, he very 
strongly protested. 

“ What’ll you send me down to Libbey for, 
Id like to know?” he exclaimed. “I’m not 
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a soldier, and never was. I’m Johnny; all I 
do is to take care of my lieutenant. You 
can’t get anybody in exchange for me; the 
Secretary of War wouldn’t give you an old 
brass button, and Colonel Per Lee would 
thank you for taking me. You don’t want 
me; I aint a soldier.” 


Such faith was put in the protestations of 
the boy, which were confirmed by the men in 
whose company he was taken, that he was 
confined at Winchester, instead of being sent 
South. The victory of September 19th bib- 
erated him, and he returned to the regiment, 
as irrepressible as ever, 


Johnny played his peculiar part with us 
till the close of the war, and then, like all of 
us, retired to some less conspicuous theatre 
of operations. I should very much like to 
know what has become of him, as would al- 
so hundreds of my comrades of old, who will 
have no difficulty in recognizing the subject- 
of this sketch, or in attesting its truthfulness, 
He had the making of a very useful man, 
and a moderate degree of mental and moral 
training would have made that result cer- 
tain. We may yet hear that our little Arab 
of the 411th has gained a considerable height 
of wealth or distinction in that great army 
whose battlefield is the world, and in which 
every man is something of a guerilla, 

A Boy’s Essay on Doas.—The Dog is 
bigger than the Hen, and does not wear 
fethers. My dog wares acoller. it is nota 
paper coller. i have had hima year. He is 
big enuf to bite. he bites meat and boys. 
Sometimes he bites a girl. dogs have four 
legs except when one of them gets cut off by 
the cars. Then he does not have but three 
legs and a tail, and when his tail is cut off he 
is a bull pup. my pa says aldurmen like 
dogs cause they don’t have hygeriogy. i 
guess that is spelt rite. i don’t know what 
that is. tige never had it. tige.is my dog. 
My aunt gave me a wire cage for my dog to 
ware. He did not like it. a man witha 
brass on his vest told me to take it off. ‘ he 
had black eyes. he said it was cruel. i told 
him it was a nozle, my aunt said so. He 
said a verse. this was it. let dogs delight to 
bark and bite. For its thare natur to. 

I asked him if that was in the bible. He 
said it was in a warts book. i don’t see 
what a warts book has to do with dogs, 
dogs don’t have warts but boys do. i cured 
mine with a red hot durning nedle. this is 
all I know about dogs. 
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Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


All communications relating to this De- 
partment should be sent to Epwin R. 


Brieas, West BETHEL, Oxford County, 


MAINE, 

We invite the readers of this Magazine in 
all parts of the country to contribute to our 
Puzzle Page. 


22. Enigma. 

I am composed of 23 letters. 
My 1, 12, 20, 5, is a city in Maine. 

My 23, 8, 16, 21, 4, 22, 13, is acity in N. J. 
My 19, 10, 12, 18, 3, is a country. 

My 15, 7, 9, 14, is a post. 

My 11, 2, 6, is a clamor. 

My 17, 19, 6, is to recline. 

My whole is a good maxim. 

Emery W. BARTLETT, 


Cross-Word Enigma. 
My Ist is in print, but not in type; 
My 2d is in horn, but not in pipe; 
My 3d is in story, but not in tale; 
My 4th is in wind, but not in gale; 
My 5th is in snow, but not in rain; 
My 6th is in dye, but not in stain; 
My 7th is in get, but not in gain; 
My 8th is in string, but in rope; 

My 9th is in desire, but not in hope; 
My 10th is in fire, but not in heat; 
My 11th is in storm, but not in sleet; 
My 12th is in rinse, but not in scrub; 
My whole is a flowering shrub. 
RUTHVEN. 


24. Double Acrostic. 
Relatives. One of the United States. To 
grow feeble. A domestic servant. A Scrip- 
ture name. A shrub, 
The initials name an evergreen shrub, and 
the finals a plant and flower. 
Ep. WYNNE. 


Hidden Towns in Conn. 
This apple is as sour as a Jemon. 

That gun T once owned. 

Clara will not wash for Dolly. 

We solved a puzzle for Angeline. 

Emily met Ada to-day on the street. 
The dog you thought mad is only playful. 
We have no bolt on our door. 


82. Hall is bondsman for Blake. 

83. Jones keeps a tavern on Peak’s Island. 
BetsEY ANN. 

— 

34. Diamond Puzzle. 

1. The beginning of heaven. 

2. Tocontend. 3. A musician. 

4, Ended. 5. Pleasure. 6. Marked. 

7. Apart of the face. 8. A tree. 

9. A consonant. Crrit DEANE. 


Anagrams. 


Counties in Pennsylvania. 
35. Sweet old man, R. 
86. Tom Thornpan. 

Mr. Gotmoney. 

H. kills Lucy. 

Nothing dun. 


40, Song, Mr. Tar. 


3i., 
38. 
39 


Decapitations. 
Behead a fish, and leave to dissolve. 
Behead a tool used by farmers, and 
leave a place in which it is often kept. 
Behead to improve, and leave a point. 
Behead a wise man, and leave a period 
of time. 
Behead. a plume of feathers, and leave 
a support. 
Behead to escape, and leave a part of 
the face. A, Briaas, 


& 


A7. Square Words. 
1, Astalk; 2. A plant; 3. A large lake; 
4. Humble. 
48. Astinging insect; 2. An intermitting 
fever; 3. Infallible; 4. Asly look. 
ELDER BLow. 


Concealed Authors. 


You know less than you seem to. 
Stay, Lord Byron, stay! 
Ma’s cottage is very neat. 
Moscow perished in the flames. 
The buzz and hum enraged me. 
Meg Raynor is her name. 

Ros Roy, 


Answers in Two Months. 
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New Form oF Sensitive Frame.—Most of 
our readers are familiar with the interesting 
physical fact that certain flames are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to sound, and have seen notices 
of the experiments of Professor Tyndall and 
Professor Pepper, in London, upon this sub- 
ject. Quite recently a new form of sensitive 
flame has been devised by Mr. Barry, of Cork, 
which is said to be the most easily affected one 
known, possessing the advantage that the or- 
dinary pressure in a gasmain is quite sufficient 
to develop it. The method of producing it is 
in igniting the ordinary coal gas, not at the 
burner, but some inches above it, by interpos- 
ing between the burner and the flame a piece 
of wire gauze of about thirty-two meshes to 
the inch. A pinhole burner is used, so as to 
produce a conical flame. The gauze shpuld be 
held steadily about two inches above the burn- 
er, by means of a retort-stand. The flame isa 
slender cone about four inches high, the upper 
portion giving a bright yellow light, the base 
being a non-luminous blue flame. At the least 
noise this flame roars, sinking down to the sur- 
face of the gauze, becoming at the same time 
almost invisible. It is very active in its re- 
sponses, and, being rather a noisy flame, its 
sympathy is apparent to the ear as well as to 
the eye. 

To the vowel sounds it does not seem to an- 
swer so discriminately as the vowel flame of 
Professor Tyndall. It is extremely sensitive 
to a, very slightly to e, more so to i, entirely 
insensitive to 0, but slightly sensitive tou. It 
dances in the most perfect manner to a small 
musical snuff-box, and is highly sensitive to 
most of the sonorous vibrations which affect 
the vowel flame, although it possesses some 
points of difference. 


Aw TrapitTion.—During our brief 
stay at Ipsambul, on the Nile, my friend and I 
were wont at sundown to perch ourselves on 
some height above the temple and watch the 
changing tints on crag and pinnacle of the op- 
posite range across the river. Battlements and 
bastions, fancy-built, sparkled with all the fire 
of precious stones. 

One evening the professor told me a pretty 
Oriental tradition. We were saying that East- 
erns got their passions for jewels from these 
gorgeous sunsets, and that the embroidery of 
their fairy tales, and their noted skill in the ar- 
rangement of colors, might be traced to the 
same source. “This tradition,” he said, 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


“ which I will tell you, is certainly many cea 
turies old. It states that there was in paradise 
a temple built up of precious stones. Man 
dared not utter its splendors, Deep in the 
midst of the palms of Eden it stood, angel-built, 
a dazzling sanctuary. Our first parents sang 
their vesper songs in the twilight shadows of 
its courts. For there were pillared courts and 
cloisters of emerald and pearl, where fountains 
sprung up aloft in the silent noon, and long 
luminous vistas, where hand in hand those 
two first lovers walked in their sinless beauty. 
Then there were pinnacles and domes of sap- 
phire, blazing at noon, and glittering with re- 
flected starlight at night. And from court and 
terrace waters welled out, and cascades, iris- 
crested, fell down to cool shady dells and 
asphodel below. For the temple was placed 
far in the privacies of that valley of Eden, 
from whence the four rivers flowed eastward. 
However—and this is the hinge of the story— 
sad to relate! on the day Adam fell, this glori- 
ous temple was shattered into a million frag- 
ments, and sown broadcast over all the earth. 
These fragments we now light upon and gath- 
er up with much cost and care, and call them 
rubies, emeralds, diamonds, etc. But they are, 
after all, only the splinters of that primeval 
palace. The diadems of princes, the spray 
that sparkles in the entanglement of a fair 
girl’s hair, are alike but the costly dust of that 
sanctuary—sad remembrances of a lost Eden.” 


HERRINGS AND WEDDINGS.—The connection 
between herrings and marriages may not be 
obvious to all, but the Scottish registers make 
it clear enough. In the returns for the third 
quarter of the present year, the registrar of 
Fraserburgh says the herring fishery was very 
successful, the value of the catch, including 
casks and curing, may be set down at £130,000, 
and the marriages were eighty per cent above 
the average. On the other hand, the registrir 
of Tarbet has to report a steady falling off in 
the fishing at that creek, and hence the quar- 
ter passed without an entry in the marriage 
register. The registrar of Lochgilphead re- 
turns that the herring fishery has been a fail- 
ure in the loch, and says this accounts for the 
blank in the marriage column this quarter. 
One registrar, in his return for the quarter, 
reports marriages in his district, like angels’ 
visits, few and far between. At the fishing 
villages it may be put more briefly—no herring, 
no wedding. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Bortep InpIAN Puppinc.—Two cupfuls of 
sour milk, two spoonfuls of molasses, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one of salt, half a cupful of 
sifted flour, mixed with enough cornmeal to 
make a batter not very stiff; half a cupful of 
chopped suet, from which all the stringy sub- 
stance has been removed; a cup and a half of 
chopped sweet apples, or huckleberries, dried 
or fresh, as you have on hand. Boil from two 
and a half to three hours, 

Rice Cream.—Mix some rice flour with half 
aglass of cold milk; then, by degrees, add a 
pint more, also cold, and put it with a bay-leaf 
into a saucepan, set it on a slow fire for an 
hour and a half, then strain, and flavor it with 
orange-flower water, sweeten to your taste, 
and serve it hot. It should be stirred frequent- 
ly while boiling; eggs may be added if thought 
proper. 


GINGERBREAD Nuts.—Rub half a pound of 
butter into two pounds of flour; add one pound 
of coarse sugar, and one ounce of ginger; mix 
all well together with one pound and two 
ounces of syrup; form it into nuts, or roll it 
out, and cut it into round cakes; bake upon 
tins. 


GERMAN Porrs.—Beat to a cream a quarter 
of fresh butter, blanch and pound one ounce 
of sweet almonds with a little rose-water, beat 
five yolks and three whites of eggs; mix all to- 
gether with two large tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and sweeten it with pounded loaf sugar; bake 
it in buttered cups, and serve them with a 
sweet sauce, 


Josn says when a man puts down 
a good umbrella and takes up a poor one, he 
makes a blunder; when he puts down a poor 
umbrella and takes up a good one, he makes a 
mistake. He might have added that whena 
man buys an ordinary clothes-wringer instead 
of buying the “ Universal,” he makes a blunder 
and mistake both. 


CrEAM Biscuits.—Beat six eggs, separate 
the yolks and whites, beat the former with six 
ounces of powdered sugar, and the same of 
flour; whisk the whites, and then mix them 
together; add to it whipped cream, in propor- 
tion to the sugar and flour, stir it carefully, 
pour this into moulds or paper cases, and bake. 


Common PancaKkes.—With nearly half a 
pound of flour, mix five well-beaten eggs, and 
then add, by degrees, a quart of good milk; 
fry them in fresh lard, and serve them with 
pounded loaf sugar strewed between each. 

Rice PaNcaKE.—Add to three well-beaten 
eggs a pint of new milk, three tablespoonfuls 
of boiled rice, some sugar, and a little pounded 
cinnamon; mix it all well together, and fry it 
in butter; brown the upper side for a minute 
before the fire; serve it, cut into four, with 
pounded sugar strewed over it. 


ScaLtoreD OystTERs.—Take off the beards, 
stew them in their liquor, strained, with a little 
mace, white pepper and salt, Fry in a stew- 
pan, with a bit of butter, some grated bread- 
crumbs, till of a nice brown; put them alter- 
nately with the oysters into a dish. 


To Cure A FEevon.—As soon as the parts be- 
gin to swell, apply tincture of lobelia, and wrap 
the part affected with a cloth thoroughly sat- 
urated with this tincture, and the felon is 
dead. An old physician says he has known it 
to cure in scores of cases, and it never fails if 
applied in season. 

Goop WAS8H FOR THE TEETH.—Dissolve two 
ounces of borax in three pints of boiling water, 
and before it is cold, add one teaspoonful of 
spirits of camphor, and bottle for use. A tablo- 
spoonful of this mixture, with an equal quan- 
tity of warm water, applied daily with a soft 
brush, preserves and bedutifies the teeth, ex- 
tirpates all tartarous adhesion, arrests decay, 
induces a healthy action of the gums, and 
makes the teeth look pearly white. 


To Remove Four Arr WELLS.—Throw 
down a quantity of burned but unslacked lime. 
It will immediately drive the foul air out. 
Then try with a lighted candle before going 
down. When the flame does not expire it is 
considered safe to descend. 


ENGRAVINGS ror sate. We 
have on hand, in good order and condi- 
tion, several thousand Woop ENGRAVINGS, 
which we will dispose of at reasonable rates in 
lots to suit purchasers, The engravings repre- 
sent cities, towns, animals, individuals, scen- 
ery, and other subjects too numerous to men- 
tion. Address Tuomes & Taxpor, 63 Congress 


. Street, Buston, Mass, 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


’ There is a story told of a gentleman, over 
seven feet high, a talented member of the 


bar, and a modest, good-natured citizen, 


who we think is almost unexcelled for his 
quiet, delicious humor. He was one night 
sitting in the stall of a theatre. When the 
curtain rose, and the actors advanced to 
their position, a cry of “ Down in front!” 
became general throughout the audience. 
Their attention was directed towards the 
tall B——, who, feeling himself the object of 
remark, thought he was required to settle a 
little. Looking as if he would like to settle 
through the floor, he proceeded to raise him- 
self to a standing position, in such a man- 
ner, however, as to convey an impression 
that there was noend to him. At last he 
did get straight out to his full length, when, 
slowly glancing round at the astonished 
audience, he very deliberately remarked, 
“ Gentlemen, to satisfy you that I was sitting 
down,I will now stand up!” A burst of 
laughter and, applause succeeded, the audi- 
ence and the actors became convulsed, the 
curtain descended rapidly, the manager, with 
beaming face, came forward, and, amidst the 
wildest applause, conducted the gentleman 
to a private box. “ How is that for high?” 


Old Colonel S——, one of the State sena- 
tors of Minnesota, tells this of himself: 

He was going down to St. Paul to join the 
session, when a train-boy passed through the 
car, and approaching the old colonel and 
shoving his wares into his lap, sung out: 

“Buy a deck of cards, sir?—only half a 
dollar.” 

Turning to the lad with an expression of 
countenance calculated to impress him with 
the enormity of the offence, the colonel slow- 
ly and solemnly said: 

“ My son, I never play cards; I amamem- 
ber of the church.” 

“O!” exclaimed the disgusted urchin; “I 
thought you was a member of the legisla- 
ture!” 

Asa lady of great personal beauty was 
walking along a narrow lane, she perceived 
just behind her a hawker of earthen ware, 


driving an ass, with two panniers laden with 
his stock in trade. In order to give the ani- 
mal and his master room to pass, the lady 
suddenly stepped aside, which so frightened 
the donkey that he ran away, and had not 
proceeded far when he fell, and a great part 
of the crockery ware was broken, The lady, 
in her turn, became alarmed, lest the man 
should load her with abuse, if not offer to 
insult her; but he merely exclaimed: 

“Never mind, ma’am; Balaam’s ass was 
frightened by an angel.” 


An Irishman was up before a criminal 
court on the charge of having in his posses- 
sion forged notes, knowing them to be coun- 
terfeit. “Do you know your rights?” said 
the judge. 

“Not so well as I know my wrongs,” said 
he; “ for we haven’t been such intimate ac- 
quaintances of late.” 

“ Well, you have the right to challenge the 
twelve men who will be called upon to try 
you,” said the judge. 

“Pon my sowl, thin,” said the prisoner, 
‘I’m not going to exercise it. That’s a nice 
job you'd be afther givin’ me this mornin’, 
to challenge and fight them too—one down 
and another come on, I suppose.” 


A gentleman in Syracuse, blest with a very 
jealous wife, gave her a lesson and himself a 
hearty laugh not long since, by a very sim- 
ple yet ingenious device. While his wife 
was away calling, he cut from paper a couple 
of figures represented in the act of kissing. 
He put the paper in such a position that the 


‘light would reflect a life-sized shadow upon 


the curtain of the window that she would 
see on arriving, and awaited the results. He 
heard footsteps, then they paused, and were 
followed by a mad rush into the house, 
where the little affair explained itself, and 
the story ended. 


A man was once charged in a Glasgow 
court with stealing a herring barrel from a 
person in Stockwell Street. After the charge 
had been proved, the principal accuser thus 
addressed the magistrate: “ Deed, Sir Bailie, 
the man at the bar is a great rogue; the 
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stealing o’ the barrel is naething to some o’ 
his tricks. He stole my sign-board the other 
day, and what does yer honor think he did 
wi’ it?” 

“That would be hard for me to say.” 

“ Weel, sir, I’ll tell ye. He brought it into 
my ain shop, wi’ my name on’t, and offered 
to sell me’t, as he said that he thought it 
would be o’ mair use to me than anybody 
else !” 


Two young men dropped into St, Rose 
Church, where the usual high mass of 
Christmas eve was being celebrated at the 
time. One of them had never been inside a 
Catholic church before, and was altogether 
unacquainted with the usages. As there 
was a very large attendance they could scarce- 
ly get inside the door, but as they stood on 
the threshold, the inexperienced one spoke 
to the other, “Say, Ben, what do they all 
crowd around that bowl over there, for?” 

“ Why,” was the answer, “that’s a bowl of 
champagne punch; all that come are wel- 
come to a drink, it being Christmas eve, and 
I'll warrant it’s mighty good, too!” ; 

“Ts that so? Well, I’m going to try some 
of it, if Ido get squeezed to death.” And 
off went verdancy towards the designated 
spot. Presently he returned with a look of 
intense disgust on his face. His companion, 
highly amused, inquired: 

“ Well, did you try it?” 

“ No,” was the reply, “just as I got there 
and was looking for the cup, an old woman 
came in and stuck her hand into it, and I 
wouldn’t have drank it after that if I knew 
it was made by an angel!” 


An old lady, the other day, standing in 
Union Square, hailed a passing omnibus, 
which pulled up at her call. “ Good-by, then, 
my dear,” said she to a female friend who 
had accompanied her. “I'll write and tell 
you how I got on, directly I’ve got there. 
You've got my address, haven't you? No! 
why, I thought I gave it you. It’s in this 
bag, I suppose, under my pocket-handker- 
chief, and my keys, and my packet of sand- 
wiches. O, I'll come to it directly. I'd bet- 
ter give it you now, else, when I write, I 
may forget to send it. That’s not it, is it? 
No, that’s the prescription. There, there 
you are! And you wont forget to write? If 
you see Mrs. Brown, you must remember me 
kindly. She’s a sweet woman, isn’t she? 
And to think she could be married to sucha 


brute! But that’s the way of the world all 
over. It’s just like my poor dear dead sister 
Maria; she was as meek as a lamb; never 
did a bad thing, or said a bad word of any- 
body, that ever I heard of — Drat that 
*busman’s impudence! if he hasn’t driven 
on again! Now, I shall have to wait for the 
next.” She did. 


A St. Louis correspondent tells us that 
“ Jinks got married the other night.” Jinks 
is a clerk in a store for the sale of laces and 
things. One day a young and pretty cus- 
tomer tendered to him in exchange for some 
lace, a much worn and patched fifty-cent 
stamp. Jinks looked at it dubiously. It 
was against the rules to take such. His face 
was so grave and his manner so hesitating, 
that the pretty face said, in the sweetest of 
tones: 

“ Would you like a better half?” 

“ Well,” stammered Jinks, his heart in his 
mouth, and his face crimson, “I wouldn’t 
object, provided, miss, the—the—right per- 
son would accept me.” 

The pretty face blushed, too; but three 
months later the twain became one flesh, as 
above stated. 


Benjamin Greenleaf the mathematician, 
whose mathematics have puzzled so many 
young brains, was an eccentric man, who 
ldved a pleasant joke. Going one day with 
a basket on his head into a room where 
there were several boys, he asked one boy 
after another, “Are you fond of fractions?” 
Each lad, fearing a problem would follow, 
said, heartily and promptly, “ No sir.’”’ But 
one courageous fellow said, “ Yes sir’? To 
him was given the basket with its contents 
—a number of nice apples, halved and quar- 
tered—with the remark, “ You may divide . 
those fractions.” 


A lady, who loved Bulwer, entered a book- 
store just as one of the clerks had killeda 
large rat. “I wish to see ‘ What will He Do 
with It,’” said she, to a boy behind the 
counter, 

“ Well,” said the boy, “if you'll step to 
the window you will probably see him sling 
it into the back lot.” 


During an examination, a medical! student 
being asked the question, “ When does mor- 
tification ensue?” he replied, “When you 
pop the question and are answered no,” 
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THE PEACE JUBILEE. 
GILMORE AND HIS FOREIGN ARTISTS. 
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A Hottentot thinks he can please the most fastidi- 
ous of audiences. 


An open-faced Turk indulges in a few trills. 


* Spotted Bear,” an Indian warrior, half crazes Mr. 
G. with his war-whoops. 
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SS A voice from China claims Mr. G.’s attention. An Esquimaux trills an oily lay. 
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